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GERMAN JOURNALISM.* 


THE universal hymn of journal- 
istic praise, sung throughout the 
civilized world with hardly a dis- 
cordant note, is of itself no mean 
evidence of the power of the press. 
“Great is journalism,” says Carlyle. 
“Is not every able editor a ruler of 
the world, being a persuader of it ?” 
From France M. Thiers declares 
that the liberty of the press is theo- 
retically and practically the most 
necessary of ail; and was it not our 
own Jefferson who solemnly affirm- 
ed that he would rather live in a 
country with newspapers and with- 
out a government than in a coun- 
try with a government but without 
newspapers? Did not the great 
Napoleon himself stand in greater 
awe of a newspaper than of a hun- 
dred thousand bayonets? “Give 
me but the liberty of the press,” 
cried Sheridan, “and I will give to 
the minister a venal House of Peers ; 
I will give him a corrupt and 


* Die deutsche Zeitschriften und die Entste- 
hung der iffentlichen Meinung. Ein Beitrag 
sur Geschichte des Zeitungswesens. Von Hein- 
tich Wuttke.—The German newspapers and the 
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servile House of Commons; I will 
give him the full sway of the pat- 
ronage of office; I will give him 
the whole host of ministerial’ in- 
fluence; I will give him all the 
power that place can confer up- 
on him to purchase up submission 
and overcome resistance; and yet, 
armed with the liberty of the press, 
I will go forth to meet him undis- 
mayed; I will attack the mighty 
fabric he has reared with that 
mightier engine; I will shake down 
from its height corruption and bury 
it amidst the ruins of the abuses it 
was meant to shelter.” 

But we do not propose to treat 
our readers to a dissertation writ- 
ten in the style of him who declar- 
ed that, were the starry heavens 
deficient of one constellation, the 
vacuum could not be better suppli- 
ed than by the introduction of a 
printing-press. We fully recognize, 
however, the very great power of the 
press which controls public opinion, 
and indeed often makes it. No- 
thing is unimportant which throws 
light upon the constitution and 
workings of this “ Fourth Estate,” 
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into whose hands the destinies of 
modern nations and civilization 
seem to have been delivered; and 
it is for this reason that we take 
pleasure in bringing to the notice 
of the readers of THE CATHOLIC 
Wor -p the work of Professor Wutt- 
ke on German Fournalism and the 
Origin of Public Opinion. 

It would be difficult to find a 
more curious or instructive book. 
For years connected with the press 
himself, a leader of the “ great 
German party,” and the author of 
several valuable historical and phi- 
losophical works, Herr Wuttke 
has brought to his present task the 
thoroughgoing and painstaking con- 
scientiousness of a German pro- 
fessor. He is wholly in earnest; 
neither smiles nor laughs; does not 
even stop to give smoothness and 
polish to his phrase, but without 
remorse or fear invades the edito- 
rial sanctum, and pours upon its 
most hidden mysteries the profane 
light ; holds them up before vulgar 
eyes, and leaves not the suspicion of 
a doubt but that he ‘is resolved to 
tell all he knows. His courage no 
one can deny. The enterprise to 
which he has devoted himself was 
full of perils, none of which were 
hidden from him. 

German newspapers before the 
revolution of 1848 were chiefly of 
a literary character. Their col- 
_umns were filled with criticisms of 
books, philosophical and theologi- 
cal discussions, esthetic treatises, 
accounts of travel, entertaining 
stories, and _ theatrical notices. 
Scarcely any attention was paid to 
events of the day, and least of all 
to those of a political character. 
The explanation of this anomaly is 
simple. The governments of Ger- 
many exercised a rigorous censor- 
ship over the press, and allowed no- 
thing to be published which might 
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set people to thinking about what! 
their rulers were doing. But the ' 
storm of 1848 blew the pen from 
the hand of the official censor, and 
opened the columns of the news- 
paper to all kinds of political theo- 
ries and discussions. The govern- 
ments were at sea, borne helpless 
by the popular wave which had 
broken them loose from their an- 
cient moorings and was carrying 
them they knew not whither. Their 
official organs, with unlimited finan- 
cial support from the state, were 
powerless, because people refused 
to read them whilst independent 
journals were within their reach. 
The revolutionary outburst was 
soon followed by a reaction, partly - 
brought on by its own excesses; and 
with the aid of the military the 
former governments were restored. 
Restrictions were again placed up- 
on the liberty of the press; but so 
universal had the political agita- 
tion been that to think of carrying 
through a policy of rigorous repres- 
sion was manifestly out of the ques- 
tion. It became necessary, there- 
fore, to devise some expedient by 
which the press might be controlled 
without being muzzled. 

With this view Von Manteuffel, 
the Prussian minister, established 
in Berlin a “Central Bureau of the 
Press,” which stood in intimate re- 
lations with the government and 
received from the “Secret Fund” 
a yearly support of from forty to 
fifty thousand thalers. With this 
money the pens of a crowd of 
needy scribes were bought, who for 
twenty or thirty thalers a month 
agreed to write articles in support 
of the views which the director of 
the Bureau should inspire. The 
next step was to make an opening 
for these articles in the columns 
of journals in different parts of 
the kingdom. This was not diffi- 
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cult, as the contributions were well 
written, by persons evidently tho- 
roughly informed, and were offered 
at a nominal price, or even without 
pay. On the goth of March, 1851, 
the director of the Bureau sent a 
circular to “ those editors and pub- 
lishers of the conservative party 
with whom he has not at present 
the honor of holding personal re- 
lations,” in which he promised, 
with special reference to his con- 
nection with the Ministry of State, 
to send them from time to time 
communications concerning the real 
condition of political affairs, in or- 
der to furnish them indispensable 
materials for the successful prose- 
‘cution of their labors. This assis- 
tance was to be given free of cost, 
and many editors were eager to avail 
themselves of it without inquiring 
with much care into its special 
significance. In this way the “Cen- 
tral Press-Bureau” wove a net- 
Work of lines of communication 
over the whole kingdom, which, 
nowever, was carefully hidden from 
public view. It also kept up con- 
stant intercourse with the repre- 
sentatives of Prussia at the various 
European courts, which enabled it 
to give tone to public opinion on 
foreign affairs as well as on matters 
at home. Through the influence 
of the government, and by spending 
money, the Bureau gradually suc- 
ceeded in introducing its agents 
into the offices of many newspapers, 
and occasionally in getting entire 
control of this or that journal. By 
this cunning policy the Prussian 
government was able to lead the 
unsuspecting public by the nose. 
Whilst confiding readers through- 
out the land were receiving the 
views of their favorite journals as 
the honest expression of public 
opinion, these newspapers were in 
fact only the whispering-galleries 
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of the Berlin ministry. The edi- 
tors themselves were often igno- 
rant of the fact that the pens of 
their co-laborers had been bought 
and sold. Even foreign journals, 
in England and France, did not 
escape the meshes of the “ Press- 
Bureau,” but were entrapped and 
made to do service for Prussia. 

Another contrivance for working 
up public opinion was the “ Litho- 
graphic Correspondence-Bureau,” 
which is a French invention. «This 
is an agency for the manufacture 
of correspondence from all parts 
of the world, at home and abroad, 
which is lithographed and sent to 
journals that are willing to pay for 
it; and nearly all of them find this 
the cheapest and easiest method 
of keeping abreast of the times. 

As the men who found these 
Bureaus are chiefly intent upon 
making money, and live, moreover, 
in salutary awe of the government, 
they generally find it advisable to 
place themselves at its disposition. 
The correspondence-agency of Ha- 
vas-Biillier in Paris was Orleanistic 
under Louis Philippe, and Napo- 
leonic under the Empire. In re- 
turn it obtained the monopoly of 
“ lithographic ' correspondence ” ; 
so that, during the reign of Louis 
Napoleon, France received its 
knowledge of the foreign world 
through the single channel of this 
Bureau, which was carefully super- 
vised by the government. This was 
too excellent a device not to find 
ready acceptance in Berlin, and in 
the most natural way in the world 
the “ Lithographic Correspondence- 
Bureau” was placed alongside the 
“ Press-Bureau”; the journals which 
had already fallen under the influ- 
ence of the latter yielded without 
resistance to the seductions of the 
new ally, and thus became to a still 
greater extent the tools of the gov- 
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ernment. In this way the “eu- 
nuchs of the court and press ” were 
in position deliberately and with 
malice to falsify and pervert public 
opinion, which soon came to mean 
the utterances of the herd of venal 
scribes in Berlin who had sold 
themselves, body and soul, to the 
“ Press-Bureau.” One of the five 
sins which, according to Confucius, 
is unpardonable, is from under the 
mantle of truth to scatter broad- 
cast lies which are hurtful to the 
people; and this is the charge 
which Professor Wuttke brings 
against the crowd of German news- 
paper-writers. 

Telegraphy, which was first intro- 
duced into Germany in 1849, led to 
further improvements in the art of 
manipulating the press. The “Cor- 
respondence-Bureau” of Havas- 
Biillier became a telegraphic agency 
and furnished despatches free of 
charge to the Parisian journals, in 


order to prevent the starting of a 
rival business; and when, notwith- 
standing, the Agence Continentale 
was organized, it was suppressed 
by Persigny, the Minister of State, 
who by this means was enabled to 
control the publication of telegrams 


in all the leading journals of 
France. In Italy the Stefani 
Agency, at Turin, rendered similar 
services to the government of Vic- 
tor Emanuel; sending out the most 
shameless falsehoods to the four 
corners of the earth, and carefully 
suppressing whatever the authorities 
wished to conceal from the pub- 
lic. These despatches were printed 
in the leading journals of Europe 
and America as coming from un- 
suspected sources, when they were 
in fact the “cooked” telegrams of 
the secret agents of Cavour and the 
Revolution. 

In 1850 Reuter established his 
“télegraphic Agency in Aix-la- 
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Chapelle, but removed it in the fol.. 
lowing year to Berlin; and a few 
months later, when the cable be. 
tween Calais and Dover was laid. 
he made London the central point 
of his operations. In Berlin a sim. 
ilar business was opened by Dr. 
Wolf, a Jew. In 1855 he sold out tc 
a number of capitalists, who organiz- 
ed the Continentale Telegrafenkom- 
pagnie, and then entered into a com- 
bination with Reuter and Havas, 
through which they controlled the 
telegraphic despatches furnished tc 
the press of all Europe. To have 
the latest news was a journalistic 
necessity; and yet to maintain 
special agents in the great centres, 
and to pay the high rates for send- 
ing special telegrams, would have 
been too heavy a burden. Nothing 
remained, therefore, but to take the 
despatches of the Agencies which 
were now in league with one an- 
other. 

In Prussia nearly all the tele- 
graphic lines, most of which were 
put up during the reaction after the 
revolution of 1848, were in the 
hands of the government; and this. 
of itself, was sufficient to place the 
Agencies at its disposal. And in 
point of fact, it is no secret that in 
Prussia there exists a censorship of 
the telegraph, and that the govern- 
ment decides as to the despatches 
which the newspapers shall receive. 
Whoever will take the trouble to 
weigh this matter will see what a 
terrible instrument for the perver- 
sion of public opinion is thus placed 
in the hands of the state. A de- 
spatch has always in its favor the 
force of first impressions. When, 
after days or weeks, explanations 
follow, they are passed over, new 
events having already preoccupied 
public attention. All the world 
reads the telegram; comparatively 
few pay any attention to the later- 
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coming corrections of inaccurate or 
false statements. 

Prussia, then, through her “Cen- 
tral Press-Bureau,” her “ Corre- 
spondence-Bureau,” and her “ ‘Tel- 
egram-Bureau,” succeeded in get- 
ting control of the leading Ger- 
man journals, which, while keep- 
ing up the appearance of inde- 
pendence and honesty, were either 
in her pay or under the influence 
of her agents. Public opinion in 
Germany was at her mercy; so that, 
after she had made the most tho- 
rough preparations for the war of 
1866, she found no difficulty in 
having it proclaimed throughout 
the fatherland that Austria had 
been arming and was ready to fall 
upon her in order to rob her of 
Silesia. The newspapers even lent 
themselves, when the war had be- 
gun, to the publication of a spuri- 
ous address to the army by Bene- 
dek, the Austrian leader, in which 
there was not one word of truth, 
but in which he was made to speak 
in a way that could not fail to 
arouse the indignation of the Prus- 
sian soldiers. This forged docu- 
ment was circulated by the press 
and read by the captains to their 
men as soon as they had entered 
Bohemia. 

The creation of the new empire 
has not improved German jour- 
nalism. The “ Press-Bureau” has 
enlarged the circle of its activity, 
while the government has invented 
other means not less effective for 
controlling the newspapers. “We 
care not for public opinion,” said a 
high official in Berlin some months 
ago; “for the entire press belongs 
tous.” Prussia has German public 
Opinion, in so far as it is allowed to 
find expression, in her keeping. Af- 
ter the war with Austria the annual 
secret fund of the “ Press-Bureau” 
Was increased to 70,000 thalers; but 
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this is in reality a very inconsiderable 
portion of the money at its disposi- 
tion. The incorporation of Han- 
over and Hesse with Prussia threw 
into the hands of the government 
very large resources. From George 
of Hanover King William exacted 
19,000,000 thalers, and from the 
Prince Elector of Hesse property 
with an annual rental of 400,000 
thalers, Both these sums were. 
placed at the disposal of Bis- 
marck by the Landtag, that he 
might use them-to defeat the “ in- 
trigues” of the enemies of Prussia. 
It was on the occasion of this grant 
that Bismarck used the words which 
have given to the “ Press-Bureau” 
fund a name which it can never 
lose. “I follow,” he said, “ malig- 
nant reptiles into their very holes, 
in order to watch their doings.” 
The money which he received to 
carry on this dark underground 
business was appropriately desig- 
nated by the Berlin wits the “ Rep- 
tile-fund” (Reptilienfond). A vo- 
cabulary of slang has been invent- 
ed to designate the hired scribes 
of the Bureau and their operations. 
Bismarck calls them “my swine- 
herds” (meine Sauhirten). To write 
for the “ Press-Bureau” is to take 
mud-baths (Schlammbdder nehmen) ; 
and the writers themselves, who are 
classified as “ officious,” “ high-offi- 
cious,” “ half-officious,” and “ over- 
officious,” are called “ mud-bathers” 
(Schlammbdder), and they devour 
the “ Reptile-fund.” The instruc- 
tions issued by the directors for the 
preparation of articles for the dif- 
ferent journals are styled “wash- 
tickets” (Waschzettel). The direc- 
tors who are not immediately 
connected with the Bureau are 
known by the name of “ Piper” 
(Pfeifer), which, in the jargon of 
Berlin, has a peculiar and- by no 
means flattering signification. 
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As the buzzards fly to the carcass, 
so gathered the hungry German 
scribes around the “ Reptile-fund ” ; 
but their pens were cheap and the 
“ Press-Bureau ” was able to feed a 
whole army of them, and yet have 
abundant means to devote to other 
methods for influencing public opin- 
ion. Its machinations are, of course, 
conducted with the greatest secre- 
cy. All manner of blinds are used. 
Its agents assume in their articles 
a style of great independence, deal 
largely in loud and captious epi- 
thets, occasionally even criticise 
this or that measure of the govern- 
ment, and ape the ways of honest 
and patriotic men. The “Central 
Press-Bureau ” itself is pushed as 
far out of sight as possible; stalking 
horses and scarecrows are put for- 
ward; and the institution is made 
to appear as only a myth. But the 
Cave of olus is in Berlin, and 
the winds which are let loose 
there blow to and fro, hither and 
yon, through all Germany, start- 
ing currents in other parts of the 
world. In this cave the old snake- 
worship of so many ages and peo- 
ples still exists, and the god is the 
“ Reptile-fund.” Out of this cav- 
ern are blown the double-leaded 
leaders which fall thick all over the 
land, and always, as if by magic, just 
in the right place. False reports 
eddy through the air; stubborn 
facts are pulled and bent and beat- 
en until they get into the proper 
shape. The light which is permit- 
ted to fall upon them is managed 
as skilfully as in an art-gallery or a 
lady’s drawing-room. With the aid 
of the “ Reptile-fund ” the “ Press- 
Bureau ” found little difficulty in 
extending its business of buying up 
journals, paying sometimes as high 
as a hundred thousand thalers for a 
single newspaper; and where this 
could not be done money was free- 
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ly spent to start an opposition sheet. 
Whenever a journal was found to 
be growing weak, aid was proffered 
on condition that it should open its 
columns to the “ Press-Bureau”’; 
sometimes with the understanding 
that one of its agents should be 
placed in the editorial chair. So 
thoroughly has this system of bri- 
bery taken possession of Prussian 
journalism that the court decided 
(October, 1873), in a suit against the 
Germania newspaper, that to ac- 
cuse an editor of being in the pay 
of the “ Press-Bureau ” is not a crim- 
inal offence, since it does not in the 
public estimation tend to lower his 
character. 

Occasionally, in spite of the great- 
est care, the secrets of the Bu- 
reau are betrayed. Thus in Feb- 
ruary, 1874, a circular was sent to 
various journals, and amongst 


others to the Meue Wormser - Zei- 
tung, with the offer to furnish from 


the capital, first, a tri-weekly ori- 
ginal article on the political situa- 
tion ; second, original political and 
diplomatic advice from all-the de- 
partments of the government, also 
three times a week; third, a short 
but exhaustive parliamentary re- 
port; fourth, special correspon- 
dence from other capitals (written in 
Berlin); fifth, original accounts of 
foreign affairs, drawn from the spe- 
cial sources of the Bureau; and, 
sixth, a short daily, as well as a 
more lengthy weekly, exhibit of 
the Berlin Bourse. For these ser- 
vices nothing was demanded ; but, 
that the thing might not appear too = 
bald, it was stated that the editor 
should fix his own price. Now, it 
so happened that when this cir- 
cular was received by the MWeue 
Wormser - Zeitung that paper was 
in the hands of Herr Westerburg, 2 
Social Democrat, who straightway 
took the public into his confidence. 
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The newly-acquired provinces of 
Prussia were a favorite field for the 
operations of the Berlin Bureau. 
General Manteuffel, in 1866, sup- 
pressed the Schleswig-Holsteinische 
Zeitung, and handed the country 
over to the reptile-press. In Alsace 
and Lorraine also journals were 
suppressed, and others established, 
by the government. In these pro- 
vinces the independent press has 
wholly disappeared, with the excep- 
tion of two tame and unimportant 
sheets. Infact, if we except the 
Catholic and a few Social Demo- 
cratic newspapers, there is hardly 
a journal of any weight in the Ger- 
man Empire in which the press- 
reptile is not found. “I know,” 
wrote to Professor Wuttke an au- 
thor well acquainted with the cir- 
cumstances—‘ I know few German 
newspapers in which there is not a 
mud-bather.” For even passing 


services the Bureau is ready to 


pay cash. Chaplain Miarka, the 
editor of the Katholik, has declared 
publicly that he was offered 7,500 
thalers on condition of consenting 
to write in a milder manner during 
the elections. 

The working up of public opinion 
through the press extends far be- 
yond the boundaries of the German 
Empire. The proceedings of the 
court in the trial of Von Arnim in 
1874 developed the fact that he, 
whilst representing Prussia at the 
Tuileries, had entered into rela- 
tions with various journals of Paris, 
Vienna, and Brussels; and it is gen- 
erally understood that 50,000 thalers 
were placed at the disposition of 
Herr Rudolf Lindau for the pur- 
pose of manipulating the Parisian 
press. Through these and similar 
means an opening for the articles 
of the “ Press-Bureau ” was made in 
English, French, and Belgian news- 
papers; and these articles, which 
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had been first written in German, 
were translated back into German 
and published by the reptile-press 
as the expression of public opinion 
in foreign countries on Prussian af- 
fairs. “I could give the names,” 
says Professor Wuttke, “of the 
press-reptiles who write for the Jn- 
dépendance Belge, of those who take 
care of the Hour, and of others 
whose duty it is to furnish articles 
to the Italian and Scandinavian 
newspapers.” * To hold the Eng- 
lish in leading strings, Berlin had, in 
1869, a North Germany Correspon- 
dence, and then, under the supervi- 
sion of Aegidi, the director of the 
“ Press-Bureau,” a Vorddeutsche Cor- 
respondenz, which is still the chief 
source from which both English 
and American journals draw their 
information on German affairs. 
The attempt made from Berlin to 
buy Katkoff’s Fournal of Moscow 
was defeated by the incorruptibility 
of the proprietor. 

The reptile-press, of course, ig- 
nores and strives to hush whatever 
may throw light upon the dark work- 
ings and intrigues of the “ Press Bu- 
reau”’; and no better instance of its 
power in this respect can be given 
than the history of Professor Wutt- 
ke’s book on German journalism. 
Its existence was not recognized by 
the press-reptiles; its startling rev- 
elations were ignored or received 
in profound silence; and so suc- 
cessful was this policy that a year 
after the publication of the work 
only three hundred copies had been 
sold; and it is chiefly through the 
efforts of a Catholic newspaper— 
the Germania—and of Windthorst, a 
leader of the party of the Centrum, 
that it has finally been brought to 
public notice and has now reached 
a third edition. In the German 


* Die deutsche Zeitschriften, p. 309. 
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Parliament, on the 18th of Decem- 
ber, 1874, Windthorst took Professor 
Wuttke’s book with him to the 
speaker’s stand, and, in a powerful 
address against any further grant 
of the “Secret Fund” (Reptilien- 
fond), made special reference to 
this work, which he characterized as 
“conscientious” and full of startling 
revelations which leave room to 
suspect even worse things. A year 
before (December 3, 1873) the same 
speaker declared in the Prussian 
Landtag that in Germany the gov- 
ernment had nearly succeeded in 
getting entire control of the press; 
that the influence of the “ Reptile- 
fund” was already noticeable in for- 
eign countries, particularly in the 
newspapers of Vienna; and that the 
attempt had been made to establish 
a “ Reptile-Bureau ” in connection 
with the London embassy; and 
when this was found not to work 
well, a “ Press-Bureau ” for England, 


France, and Italy was organized in 


Berlin. These charges, made in 
public parliamentary debate, were 
allowed to pass without contradic- 
tion, although Aegidi, the director 
of the Central Bureau, was a mem- 
ber of the Assembly and present 
during the discussion. 

Eugen Richter, the member for 
Hagen, brought forward other accu- 
sations of like import on the zoth 
of January, 1874. We have al- 
ready given an example of the 
uses to which the Prussian govern- 
ment puts the reptile-press, in the 
instance of the forged army ad- 
dress attributed to Benedek, and 
published throughout Germany at 
the outbreak of the war with Aus- 
tria in 1866.* Similar services 
were rendered by the “ mud-bath- 
ers” at the time of the crisis with 


*This spurious document has got into many 
books; ¢.g:, into Hahn's Geschichte des preus- 
sischen Vateriandes, 
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France in 1870. A false telegran:, 
purporting to come from Ems, 
dated July 13, 1870, in which the 
French minister, Count Benedetti, 
was said to have grossly insulted 
King William, was eagerly taken 
up by the venal press and com- 
mented upon in a way which ex- 
cited the greatest indignation in the 
minds of the Germans against Na- 
poleon, who, they firmly believed, 
was bent upon humiliating Prussia. 
In this way public feeling in both 
countries was fanned into a heat 
which could be cooled only by 
blood. The account of the inter- 
view at Ems was a fabrication, as 
Benedetti has since clearly shown; 
but Bismarck’s “swineherds” had 
faithfully done their unholy work.* 

When, just at the beginning of 
the war, the French army made an 
attack on Saarbriicken, the reptile- 
press spread the report that they 
had reduced the city to ashes; 
and this infamous falsehood made 
a deep impression throughout Ger- 
many. A similar lie had been pro- 
pagated at the commencement of 
the Austrian war. On the 27th 
of June, 1866, the Prussians were 
driven from Trautenau by General 
Gablenz, and forthwith the reptile- 
press raised the cry that the citi- 
zens of Trautenau had poured from 
their houses hot water and boiling 
oil on the retreating soldiers; and 
the government lent itself to the 
spreading of this detestable cal- 
umny by dragging off the mayor of 
Trautenau, Dr. Roth, to prison, 
where he was detained in close 
confinement nearly three months. 

There is no subject on which the 
organs of the “ Press-Bureau ” are 
more united or more eloquent than 
the necessity of keeping up the full 


*Sce Ma Mission en Prusse, by Benedetti, Paris, 
1871, p. 372 et seq. 

+ Roth, Achisig Tage in preussischen Gefangen- 
schaft, p. 13. 
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strength of the standing army; nay, 
they have gone so far as to demand 
that the Reichstag shall consent to 
take from the representatives of 
the people the right to legislate 
on military affairs during the next 
seven years. But before taking this 
step, hitherto unheard of in the 
history of constitutional govern- 
ment, it was necessary to manipu- 
late public opinion, so that the mem- 
bers of parliament might seem to 
be compelled to this decision by 
the will of the people themselves. 
With this view packed meetings 
were gotten up in various parts of 
the empire which the telegraph 
lyingly announced to the world 
as very numerously attended and 
unanimous in demanding the seven- 
year enactment; but the popular 
gatherings which were held to pro- 
test against this violation of consti- 
tutional rights were passed over in 
dead silence, and their action, con- 
sequently, did not become known out- 
side of their own immediate neigh- 
borhood. The reptile-press acted 
in full harmony with the “ Tele- 
graph-Bureau.” The  Spener’sche 
Zeitung, in Berlin, went so far as to 
declare that no protests had been 
heard, whereupon the Provinzial- 
horrespondenz exclaimed that the 
movement, which had proceeded 
from the depths of the nation’s 
heart with unexpected power, should 
force the Reichstag to yield to the 
demand of the government. 

As a part of the same programme, 
the “ Press-Bureau ” just a year ago 
raised the cry that France was buy- 
ing horses, and that in less than 
three months she would declare 
war on Germany. On the same 
day and at the same hour this 
startling announcement was made 
in Frankfort, in Leipzig, in Stutt- 
gart, and other cities. The follow- 
mg day hundreds of newspapers 
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throughout the fatherland took up 
the chorus and began to shout that 
the empire was threatened. Now, 
all the world knows that France at 
that time was as little thinking of 
making war on Germany as of tun- 
nelling the Atlantic Ocean; but 
this piece of journalistic legerde- 
main roused the Teutonic mind to 
the necessity of strengthening the 
army and increasing the military 
resources of a country which was 
already a camp of soldiers. 

No figure of rhetoric is more for- 
cible than repetition, and we may 
calculate with mathematical preci- 
sion just how many leading articles, 
all saying the same thing in fifty 
different localities, are required in 
order to fabricate a public opinion 
on a given subject. 

Another trick of the reptile-press 
is employed to prevent the people 
from getting a knowledge of the 
speeches of the opposition in par- 
liament. The arguments of these 
orators are either excluded from 
its columns or caricatured so as 
to appear childish or ridiculous. 
When, for instance, Sonnemann, 
the member for Frankfort, made an 
appeal in behalf of the Alsacians, 
who had themselves been reduced 
to dead silence, and showed from 
authentic documents the pitiable 
condition to which that province 
had been brought, the organs of the 
“ Press-Bureau ” declared that “to 
answer such utterances would be 
beneath the dignity of a chancellor 
of the empire; such want of politi- 
cal honor had no claim to pass as 
the honest views of an individual ” ; 
and when Mallinckrodt placed his 
hand on Lamarmora’s book to 
prove his charges against Bismarck, 
the Spener’sche Zeitung announced 
that “the national parties were 
filled with deepest disgust at the 
conduct of the Centrum’s faction, 
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and were not able to conceal their 
regret that Prince Bismarck should 
deign to answer these Ultramontane 
brawlers, since, by consenting to 
notice the tricks of Windthorst, 
Mallinckrodt, and Schorlemer, he 
was giving prominence to what 
ought to be completely ignored ” ; 
and then closed with the phrase of 
Frederick the Great, “ Shall we play 
at fisticuffs with the rabble?” The 
Norddeutsche Allgemeine and Nation- 
al Zeitung indulged in similar strains, 
and these articles were then repub- 
lished by nearly the entire German 
press. When an opponent is espe- 
cially troublesome the press-reptiles 
raise the cry that he has been 
bought up by foreign gold; and in 
this they are probably sincere, since 
it must be difficult for them to un- 
derstand how any man could refuse 
to sell himself for a proper consid- 
eration. 

For five years now Bismarck’s 


venal press has poured the full tide 
of its wrath upon the bishops and 


priests of Germany. Here was a 
subject upon which the reptiles 
could distil their venom to their 
hearts’ content. What magnificent 
opportunities were here offered to 
the “ mud-bathers ” to hunt through 
the sewers of the centuries and to 
wallow in the mire of the ages; 
to revive Luther’s vocabulary and 
refurbish the rusty weapons that 
for hundreds of years had lain idle 
and hurtless! What an open field 
was hese in which to ventilate his- 
torical calumnies, to produce start- 
ling effects by the dramatic group- 
ing of striking figures; to bring 
out the light of the golden present 
by causing it to fall upon the dark 
and bloody background of the past! 
And what divine occasions for in- 
dignation, wrath, horror, word- 
painting to cause the hair to stand 
on end and the eyes to start! Here 
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was place for withering scorn, pa- 
triotic thunder, lurid lightning to 
sear the Jesuitic head bent upon 
the ruin of the new empire. And 
with what demoniac delight the 
hired crew ring the changes on 
each popular catch-word—progress, 
liberty, culture, free thought; and 
how they foam and rage when a 
bishop or a priest has the “ bound- 
less impudence” to speak in de- 
fence of the church! “It has 
come to this,” says the Dresdener 
Volksbote (April 17, 1873): “ Mi- 
norities must keep silence.” 

“ Gone,” exclaims a former Ger- 
man Minister of State,—“ gone is 
the reign of noble ideas; the pow- 
er of the love of country and of 
freedom ; the worth and honor of 
the national character! Money 
alone is loved, and all means by 
which it is acquired seem natural 
and praiseworthy.” The very foun- 
dations of the moral order are at- 
tacked by this vile press. The 
events of 1866 and 1870 are now 
spoken of as “an historical phe- 
nomenon, which cannot be judged 
by the current notions of morality, 
but in accordance with which these 
moral principles themselves must 
be widened and corrected.” This 
is the low and degrading philoso- 
phy to which the idolatry of success 
fatally leads. 

But, for the honor of journalism, 
a portion of the German press has 
remained closed against the insid- 
ious power of the “ Reptile-fund.” 
No Catholic newspaper has lent 
itself even covertly to this con- 
spiracy against truth and liberty; 
and it must be admitted, too, that 
the socialistic journals have refus- 
ed the government bribes; their 
circulation, however, which is not 
large, is confined almost exclusive- 
ly to the laboring classes, and their 
influence is but little felt. The 
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power of the Catholic press in Ger- 
many is of recent growth. In the 
early part of the present century 
the only periodical of any weight 
devoted to the defence of the in- 
terests of the church in Germany 
was the Zheologische Quartalschrift, 
founded in 1819 as the organ of 
the Tiibingen professors. ‘Twenty 
years later Joseph Gérres establish- 
ed in Munich the Historisch-politi- 
scthen Blatter, which soon caused the 
influence of his powerful mind to 
be felt throughout the fatherland, 
and which, under the editorial man- 
agement of the historian Jérg, is 
still to-day one of the ablest re- 
views in Germany. The censor- 
ship of the press which, prior to the 
revolution of 1848, was maintain- 
ed in all the German governments, 
was exercised in a way that rendered 
Catholic journalism impossible. No 
sooner, however, had the Parlia- 
ment of Frankfort proclaimed the 
liberty of the press than the Catho- 
lics hastened to take advantage 
of it by creating newspapers to 
advocate their religious interests. 
The bishops and priests, in obedi- 
ence to the earnest exhortations 
of Pius IX., threw themselves into 
the work with a will; the people 
followed their example; _press- 
unions were formed and a large 
number of Catholic newspapers 
sprang into life. Bismarck’s per- 
secution of the church gave yet 
greater force to this movement and 
increased both the number and 
the circulation of Catholic journals. 
In the new German Empire there 
are to-day two hundred and thirty 
newspapers devoted to the interests 
of the church. The Augsburger 
Wochenblatt has a subscription 
list of thirty-two thousand; the 
Mainzer Volksblatt, one of thirty 
thousand. Twelve thousand copies 
of the Germania (in Berlin) are 
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sold daily, and many other Catholic 
journals have a circulation of from 
five to ten thousand copies. As 
this powerful Catholic press could 
not be bought, nothing remained 
to be done but to silence it. 

At the close of the year 1872 all 
Prussian journals were warned, un- 
der pain of confiscation, not to pub- 
lish the Christmas Allocution of 
Pope Pius IX. Mallinckrodt, the 
vigilant Catholic leader, raised his 
voice in protest against this attempt 
upon the liberty of the press; but 
the Reichstag was silent, and the 
newspapers which had not heed- 
ed the warning were seized. The 
Mainzer Fournal was brought into 
court for having presumed to print 
an open letter to the emperor, in 
which was found the following sen- 
tence: “The emperor is bound by 
the laws of the moral order just 
like the least of his subjects.” ‘The 
government procurator (Schén, in 
Mainz, on the 19th of December, 
1873) declared that the emperor is 
a “sanctified” person, whose ma- 
jesty is “above the laws of the 
state,” and the bare address “ to the 
emperor” is a punishable offence. 
For republishing this open letter 
the editors of the Ké/ner Volkszei- 
tung and the Muhlheimer Anzeiger 
were condemned to prison for two 
months. Siegbert, the managing 
editor of the Deutscher Reichszeitung 
(Catholic), was called upon to give 
the name of the writer of a certain 
article which he had published ; and 
upon his declaration that this would 
be a breach of honor he was thrown 
into prison. 

On the 1st of July, 1874, a new 
law came into force, by which still 
further restrictions were placed up- 
on the liberty of the press; and on 
the 15th of the same month the Mi- 
nister of Justice enjoined upon the 
government officials to keep sharp 
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watch upon the newspapers. With- 
in six months from this date the 
Germania newspaper in Berlin had 
been condemned thirty-nine times ; 
and there were besides twenty-four 
untried charges against it in court. 
In January, February, March, and 
April, 1875—four months—one hun- 
dred and thirty-six editors were 
condemned either to prison or to 
pay a fine. The most of these were 
Catholics, though some of them be- 
longed to the democratic and so- 
cialistic press. It is not necessary 
to say that the “press-reptiles” 
were not represented among them. 
These editors were thrust into the 
cells of common criminals, were re- 
fused books and writing material, 
and were forced to live upon “ pri- 
son fare,” which many found so un- 
palatable that they could eat no- 
thing but rye-bread. 

The reptile-press alone is tole- 
rated. If a man wishes to be hon- 
est, and has, notwithstanding, no 
desire to go to jail, the most un- 
wise thing which he could do would 
be to become a journalist in the 
new German Empire. To refuse to 
eat of the “ Reptile-fund”’ is to con- 
demn one’s self to Bismarck’s “ pri- 
son fare ” of beans and cold water. 

To poison the wells is not held 
to be lawful, even in war; but to 
taint the fountain-sources of know- 
ledge, and to corrupt the channels 
through which alone the public re- 
ceives its general information, is not 
thought to be unworthy of a great 
hero, if we may judge from the 
Prussian chancellor’s popularity 
with Englishmen and Americans, 
which is not diminished even by 
his determined efforts to crush all 
who refuse to sell their souls or re- 
nounce their manhood. 

“ The only man,” said Carlyle of 
Bismarck—“ the only man appoint- 
ed by God to be his vicegerent here 
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on earth in these days, and know- 
ing he was so appointed, and bent 
with his whole soul on doing and 
able to do God’s work.” And our 
great centennial celebration of the 
reign of popular government is to 
be desecrated by a colossal statue 
of the man who is its deadliest 
enemy. 

We have not, in this country, 
wholly escaped the evil effects 
of the vast European conspiracy 
against truth and honor which is 
carried on through the agency of 
“ Press-Bureaus,” “ Telegram-Bu- 
reaus,” “ Correspondence-Bureaus,” 
and “ Reptile-funds.” One may, for 
instance, readily detect the “ trail 
of the serpent” in many of the 
cable despatches to the Associated 
Press, and not less evidently in the 
European correspondence of some 
of our leading journals. Is it not 
worthy of remark that so few of 
our great newspapers should have 
taken up the defence of the perse- 
cuted and 4mprisoned German edi- 
tors? The American press, which 
can, upon such slight compulsion, 
be blatant and loud-mouthed, has 
been most reserved in its treatment 
of Bismarck; has, indeed, hardly 
attempted to veil its sympathy with 
his despotic and arbitrary measures. 
If this approval of tyranny went 
merely the length of applauding 
his persecution of the Catholic 
Church, it might be explained by 
the desire to pander to popular 
Protestant prejudice. But how 
shall we account for it when there 
is question of the degradation and 
enslavement of the press itself; of 
the violation of every principle of 
liberty ; and of the systematic con- 
solidation of the most complete 
military despotism which the world 
has ever seen? Might it not be 
possible, even, to trace to the Fep- 
tilien-fond the recent attempts to 
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rekindle in the United States the 
flame of religious hate and fanati- 
cism? However this may be, it is 
unfortunately true that money is 
the controlling power in Ameri- 
can as in German journalism. Its 
influence is as discernible in the 
columns of our own “ independent ” 
press as in a genuine Berlin “ mud- 
bather’s” double-leaded leader. 
“How can we help it?” said a 
well-known editor of Vienna. “A 
newspaper office is a shop where 
publicity is bought and sold.” “I 
will be frank,” said another jour- 
nalist. “Iam like a woman of the 
town (/ch bin die Hure von Berlin): 
if you wish to have this and that 
written, pay your money.” Praise 


and blame, approval and condem- 
nation, ure the articles of merchan- 
dise of the press, and they are offered 
to the highest bidder. 

“When the proprietor of a jour- 


nal," says Sacher-Mosach, a widely+ 
known and conscientious writer, 
who was for some time connected 
with the Vienna newspaper, the 
Presse, and afterwards with the 
Neue Freie Presse—“when the 
proprietor of a journal has entered 
into lucrative relations with a bank, 
he is not content with placing his 
sheet at its disposition in whatever 
relates to financial matters; but if 
the director of the bank, as some- 
times happens, is a man of fancy 
who patronizes an actress who has 
beauty but not talent, he will order 
his theatrical critic to praise this 
lady without stint; and the critic 
will reserve all his squibs for some 
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old comédienne who is not protect- 
ed by a bank director or by any 
one else. Ifa great publisher has 
all the works which appear in his 
house advertised in the journal, the 
proprietor will direct his book critic 
to find them all admirably written, 
profound, and full of the freshest 
and most delightful thoughts; and 
the author is just as certain to be 
praised in this sheet as he is to be 
torn to pieces by the newspapers in 
which his book has not been adver- 
tised. The first principle of jour- 
nalistic industry and of the criticism 
at its command is to recognize 
merit only when and so far as it is 
financially profitable to do so.” * 

It is far from our thought to wish 
to deny the vast power for good ex- 
ercised by the press; but this is its 
own constant theme, and we have 
deemed it a more worthy, even 
though a less pleasant, task to point 
out at deast some of the ways in 
which its power may be turned 
against the highest interests of truth 
and the dearest liberties of the peo- 
ple. A thoughtful and fearless 
work on the influence of journalism 
on our American civilization would 
be a fitting contribution to the cen- 


tennial literature, and at the same 


time a most instructive chapter in 
the history of the country. The 
only attemptof this kind which so far 
has been made does not rise above 
the dignity of a compilation, and is 
without value as a philosophical dis- 
cussion of the subject. 


* Sacher-Mosach, Ueber den Werth der Kritik, 
Leipzig, 1873, p. 55- 
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SOME FORGOTTEN CATHOLIC POETS, 


**. , . Ilacrimabiles 
Urgentur, ignotique longa 
Nocte carent quia vate sacro.”” 


WHEN we speak of Catholic poets, 
three of the foremost names in 
English literature come up at once 
—Dryden, Pope, and Moore. The 
two latter are more eminent, per- 
haps, as poets than as Catholics, but 
of Dryden’s sincerity and steadfast- 
ness in the change of faith which 
“moralized his song” and gave 
a masterpiece to English poetry 
there is, happily, no doubt. Many 
later names are familiar to the gen- 
eral reader as those of Catholics 
whose genius has lent lustre to our 
own epoch. Some, like Newman, 
Faber, De Vere, and Adelaide Proc- 
ter, claim fellowship with the most 
famous and are known wherever 
English poetry is read. Others, 
like Caswall, Coventry Patmore, and 
D. F. MacCarthy, are favorites of 
anarrowercircle. All are known as 
Catholic poets to many by no means 
intimate with their works. Even 
poor Clarence Mangan has not been 
denied his place and his crust of 
praise on the doorsteps of the “ Vic- 
torian Era”-—he was never a very 
importunate suppliant: no act of 
Parliament could have made that 
minstrel a “sturdye begger ”—and 
is scarcely yet forgotten, although 
he added to the (zsthetic) crime 
of being a Catholic and the weak- 
ness of being an Irishman the un- 
pardonable sin of living and dying 
in utter poverty and wretchedness. 

Our present business, however, is 
not with these or with any who, be- 
ing dead, have friends and follow- 


ers to sound their praises, or, living, 
whose books may still be read and 
admired, if only by themselves. We 
shall take leave to introduce the 
reader into an obscurer company, 
where he will yet, we are assured, 
find those who are not unworthy of 
his friendship and esteem. They 
themselves and their memories even 
are ghosts; but they will gladly 
take form and substance to re- 
ceive our sympathetic greeting and 
unbosom themselves of their sor- 
rows. Fate has pressed hardly on 
them ; they have felt the “ iniquity of 
oblivion ” ; forgetfulness has been for 
most of them their only mourner; 
upon their trembling little rush- 
light of glory that each fondly 
hoped was to be a beacon for eter- 
nity that sardonic jester, Time, has 
clapped his grim extinguisher and 
they are incontinently snuffed out. 
Posterity, their court of last appeal, 
is bribed to cast them, and their 
scanty heritage of immortality is 
parcelled out among a younger and 
greedier generation. Instead of 
the trophies and mausoleums they 
looked to so confidently, the mon- 
uments more lasting than brass, 
they are fain to put up with a bro- 
ken urn in an antiquarian’s cabinet, 
a half-obliterated headstone in Sex- 
ton Allibone’s deserted graveyard. 

We own to a weakness for neg- 
lected poets. The reigning favor- 
ite of that whimsical tyrant, Fame, 
ruffling in all the bravery of new 
editions and costly bindings, world- 
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ly-minded critics may cringe to and 
flatter; we shall seek him out 
when he is humbled and in disgrace, 
very likely out at elbows and ban- 
ished to the Tomos of the book- 
stall or the Siberia of the auction- 
room. Weare shy indeed of those 
great personages who throng the 
council-chambers of King Apollo, 
and are ill at ease in their society. 
A bowing acquaintance with them we 
crave at most, to brag of among our 
friends, and, for the rest, are much 
more at home with the little poets 
who cool their heels in the gracious 
sovereign’s anteroom. These wecan 
take to our bosoms and our fire- 
sides; but imagine having Dante 
every day to dinner, leaving hope 
at the door as he comes scowling 
in, or Milton for ever discoursing 
“man’s first disobedience ” over the 
teaand muffins! Don Juan’s Com- 
mander were a more cheerful guest. 

It is pleasant, we take it, to turn 
aside now and then from the crowd- 
ed highway where these great folks 
air their splendors, and lose our- 
selves inthe dewy woods where the 
lesser muses hide, tracing some 
slender by-path where few have 
strayed.—secretum iter et fallentes se- 
mita vite. The flowers that grow 
by the roadside may be more radi- 
ant or of rarer scent; but what de- 
light to explore for ourselves the 
shy violet hidden from other eyes, 
to stumbie by untrodden ways up- 
on the freshness of secret springs, 
and perhaps of a sudden to emerge 
in the graveyard aforesaid, where the 
air is full of elegies more touching 
than Gray’s, and our good sexton 
is at hand to wipe the dust from 
this or the other sunken tombstone 
of some world-famous bard and 
help us to decipher his meagre re- 
cord. The tombstone is the folio 
containing his immortal works; it is 
heavier than. most tombstones, and 
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his world-famous memory moulders 
quietly beneath it. Surely there is 
something pathetic in such a des- 
tiny; something which touches a 
human chord. We may pity the 
fate of many a forgotten poet whose 
poems we should not greatly care to 
read. With their keen self-con- 
sciousness, which is not vanity, and 
their sensitiveness to outward im- 
pressions, poets more than most men 
cling to that hollow semblance of 
earthly life beyond the grave, that 
mirage of true immortality, we call 
posthumous fame. More than most 
they dread and shrink from the cal- 
lous indifference, the cynical dis- 
respect, of the mighty sans-culotte, 
Death. To die is little; but to die 
and be forgotten, to vanish from the 
scene of one’s daily walks and talks 
and countless cheerful activities, as 
utterly and as silently as a snow- 
flake melts in the sea; to be blotted 
out of the book of life as carelessly 
as a schoolboy would sponge a ci- 
pher from his slate—this jars upon 
us, this makesus wince. From that 
fate, at least, the poet feels himself 
secure; he leaves behind him the 
Beloved Book. With that faithful 
henchman to guard it, the pale 
phantom of his fame cannot be 
jostled aside from the places that 
knew him by the hurrying, selfish 
crowds, It will remain, the better 
part of himself, “the heir of his in- 
vention,” but kinder than most 
heirs, to jog the world’s elbow from 
time to time and buy him a brief fur- 
lough from oblivion. Through that 
loyal interpreter he may still hold 
converse with his fellows, who might 
ill understand the speech of that re- 
mote, mysterious realm wherein he 
has been naturalized a citizen; he 
will keep up a certain shadowy cor- 
respondence with the cosey firesides, 
the merry gatherings, he has left that 
may serve to warm and cheer him 
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in the chilly company of ghosts; 
perhaps—who knows ?—may even 
lend him dignity and consequence 
among that thin fraternity. He 
will not wholly have resigned his 
voice in mundane matters; his 
memory, as it were a spiritual sha- 
dow, will continue to fall across the 
familiar ways; he will have his 
portion still, a place resérved for 
him, in the bustling, merry world. 
Very likely at this stage of his re- 
flections he will whisper to himself, 
Von omnismoriar ; in hisenthusiasm 
he may go further, and with gay, 
vain, prattling Herrick share im- 
mortality, asthoughit were a school- 
boy’s plum-cake, among his friends. 
Hugging this smiling illusion, he re- 
signs himself to the grave, and the 
daisies have not had time to bloom 
thereon before the Beloved Book, 
the loyal interpreter, the faithful 
henchman, the wonder-worker of his 
dream, is as dead and utterly forgot- 
ten as—well, let us say as the prom- 
ises our friend the new Congress- 
man made us when he expressed 
such friendly anxiety about our 
health just previous to the late elec- 
tion. 

So utter, even ludicrous, a dozle- 
versement of hopes so passionate— 
and there is nothing a poet longs 
for so passionately as remembrance 
after death, unless it be recognition 
in life—may touch the sourest cy- 
nic. It may be as Milton says in 
his proudly conscious way : Si guid 
meremur, sana posteritas sciet. But 
what comfort is it to our undeserv- 
ing to know that a sane posterity is 
justified in forgetting it? Good 
poetry, like virtue, is its own re- 
ward. But the bad poet, outcast 
of gods and men, and of every book- 
seller who owns not and publishes 
a popular magazine; the Pariah of 
Parnassus, the Ishmael of letters, 
with every critic’s hand against him, 
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haunted through life by the dim, 
appalling spectre of his own bad- 
ness, helplessly prescient in lucid 
intervals of the quaintly cruel doom 
which is to consign him after death 
to the paper-mill, there to be made 
over—Aeu / fides mutatosque deos !— 
for the base uses of other bad po- 
ets, his rivals—if to this martyr we 
cannot give consolation, we surely 
need not grudge compassion. 

The discerning reader may have 
gathered from these remarks that 
the bards we are about to usher 
back from endless night into his 
worshipful presence are not all of 
the first order, or indeed of any 
uniform order, of excellence. They 
are not all Miltons or Shaksperes: 
si guid meremur would be for some of 
them anidle boast, and their posterity 
can hardly be convicted of insanity 
for having sedulously let them be. 
But neither must we argue rashly 
from this neglect of them that they 
deserved to be neglected. Neglect 
was for a time the portion of the 
greatest names in English letters. 
Up to the middle of the last cen- 
tury it was practically the common 
lot of all the writers who came be- 
fore the Restoration. Literary gen- 
tlemen, the wits of the coffee-house, 
the Aristarchuses of Dick’s or But- 
ton’s, knew about them in a vague 
way as a set of queer old fellows 
who wrote uncouth verses in an 
outlandish dialect about the time 
of Shakspere and Milton. The 
more enterprising poets stole from 
them; but English literature as a 
living body knew them not. They 
were no longer members of the 
guild or made free of its mysteries ; 
they were foreigners among their 
own people, speaking a strange 
tongue, shrewdly suspected of un- 
wholesome dealings in such forbid- 
den practices as fancy and. imagi- 
nation, and on the whole best ex- 











cluded from the commonwealth of 
letters. Even Shakspere and Mil- 
ton were little more than names. 
To the patched and periwigged 
taste of Queen Anne’s and the Geor- 
gian era they made no appeal; the 
critics of the quadrille-table and the 
tea-gardens, the “pretty fellows” 
of the Wells, voted them low and 
insipid. Milton was a wild fanatic 
with heterodox notions of regicide, 
who wrote a dull epic which the 
ingenious Mr. Addison saw fit to 
praise in his Spectator for a novelty, 
of course, though his papers upon 
it were certainly far less amusing 
than those devoted to Sir Roger 
and his widow or the diversions of 
the Amorous Club; while Shak- 
spere was a curious old playwright 
whom the great Mr. Pope stooped 
to admire with qualifications, and 
even to edit—with notes, and some 
of whose rude productions, notably 
King Lear, when polished and made 
presentable by the elegant Mr. Tate, 
were really not so bad, though of 
course not for a moment to be com- 
pared to such superlative flights of 
genius as Zhe Distressed Mother or 
The Mourning Bride. Does any- 
body nowadays read the elegant 
Mr. Tate, King William’s laureate 
of pious and immortal memory ? 
Besides his labors in civilizing King 
Lear and his celebrated Poems upon 
Tea, perhaps also upon toast, a 
grateful country owed to him, in 
conjunction with Dr. Brady, its 
rescue from Sternhold and Hop- 
kins, “ arch-botchers of a psalm or 
prayer,” of whom we read, with a 
subdued but mighty joy, that they 


“ . . . had great qualms 
When they translated David’s Psalms,’ 
as well they might. Yet, despite 
this notable achievement, Nahum 
(Nahum, O Pheebus! was his name) 
has long since ceased to fill the 
VOL. XXIII.—20 
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speaking trump. But for his im- 
pertinences to the “ poor despised ” 
Lear he would be quite forgotten. 
He is a fly like many another pre- 
served in Shakspere’s amber. 

One reads with a sort of dumb 
rage of these essays of smirking me- 
diocrity to “improve on” that co- 
lossal genius. It was Gulliver trick- 
ed out by the Liliputians. Tate 
was not the only ’prentice hand that 
tried its skill at “painting the lily.” 
Cibber and Shadwell were indus- 
trious at it, and to this day many 
of us know Shakspere’s “ refined 
gold” only as it comes to us elec- 
troplated from the Cibberian cru- 
cible. Lord Lansdowne prepared a 
Few of Venice, which was acted 
with a prologue by Mr. Bevill Hig- 
gins—another Phoebean title which 
the great trumpeter has unaccount- 
ably dropped. Mr. Higgins brings 
forward Shakspere telling Dryden : 
“These scenes in their rough native dress were 

mine, 
But now, improved, with nobler lustre shine ; 
The first rude sketches Shakspere’s pencil drew, 
But all the shining master-strokes are new. 
This play, ye critics, shall your fury stand, 
Adorn’d and rescuéd by a faultless hand.” 

Here are two of the shining mas- 
ter-strokes : 


** As who should say, I am, sir, a# oracle” ; 
** Still quiring to the d/ue-eyed cherubim” ! 


And this was Pope’s “ Granville 
the polite,” the “ Muses’ glory and 
delight” of Young, who informs us, 
moreover—he had certainly a very 
pretty taste and boundless genero- 
sity in praising a person of quality 
—that, though long may we hope 
brave Talbot’s blood will run In 
great descendants, Shakspere has 
but one, And him my Lord (he 
begs will) permit him not to name, 
But in kind silence’ spare his rival’s 
shame. The generous reserve is 
vain, however. Each reader will 
defeat his useless aim, And to him- 
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self great Agamemnon name. Great 
Agamemnon is Granville : 
“ Europe sheathed the sword 

When this great man was first saluted lord,” 
apparently tnat he might give his 
whole time to filling Shakspere with 
shining new master-strokes like 
those above. 

All this sounds ridiculous-enough. 
But even genius was bitten by the 
same tarantula. We all know how 
Johnson treated Zycidas. Dryden 
found the rhyme in Milton’s juve- 
nile poems “strained and forced” 
(this of ZL’ Allegro and // Penseroso, 
for example!), and confessed that 
Shakspere’s diction was almost as 
difficult to him as Chaucer. ‘How 
difficult Chaucer was much nearer his 
own time may be inferred from the 
leonine Latin version of the Zrot/us 
and Cresseide which Francis Kinas- 
ton, an Oxford scholar, published 
in 1635, with the avowed object 
of rescuing Chaucer “from the ne- 
glect to which his obsolete lan- 
guage had condemned him by ren- 
dering him generally intelligible.” 
And Cartwright, “the florid and 
seraphicall preacher,” approves his 
pious labor, telling him : 

“ ’Tis to your happy cares we owe that we 
Read Chaucer now without a dictionary.” 
What a commentary on the educa- 
tional system of the time that in 

England such English as this— 

“This Troilus, as he was wont to guide 

His yonge knights, he lad hem up and doune 
In thilke large temple, on every side 
Beholding aie the ladies of the toune,” 
‘should be less generally intelligible 
‘than such Latin as this: 
“ Hic Troilus pro more (ut solebat) 
Juveniles equites pone se sequentes 
Per fani spatia ampla perducebat 
Assidue urbis dominas intuentes,”’ 

But so it was, ind so it was to be 
long after. In 1718 Bysshe, in his 
Art of Poetry,“ passed by Spenser 
‘and the poets of his age, because 
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their language has become so ob- 
solete that most readers of our age 
have no ear for them, and therefore 
Shakspere is quoted so rarely in 
this collection.” And Thomas War- 
ton says of Pope’s obligations to Mil- 
ton, “ It is strange that Pope, by no 
means of a congenial spirit, should 
be the first who copied Comus or // 
Penseroso. But Pope was a gleaner 
of the old. English poets; and he 
was here pilfering from . obsolete 
English poetry without the least 
fear or danger of being detected.” 
Pope certainly was a proficient in | 
his own “art of stealing wisely.” 
“Who now reads Cowley ?” he asks, 
and answers his own question in 
the lines he borrowed from him. 
What an anomalous period in our 
literature was this !—polished, witty, 
brilliant to the highest degree, dis- 
playing in its own productions in- 
comparable taste and art, yet so in- 
capable, seemingly, of “tasting” the 
great writers who had gone before 
it! Fancy.a time when people 
went about—people of cultivation, 
too—asking who was that fellow 
Shakspere! To us he seems as 
real and as large a figure in his 
dim perspective as the largest and 
most alive that swaggers in the 
foreground of to-day. Do we not 
feel something weird and uncanny, 
something ghostly, on opening the 
Retrospective Review so late as 1825, 
and finding Robert Herrick gravely 
paraded as a new discovery? Fifty 
years ago that was by the dates; 
as we read it seems five hundred. 
The critic antedates by centuries 
his subject—like his own god Ly- 
zeus, “ever fresh and ever young” 
—and is infinitely older, quainter, 
more remote from us. Is it our 
turn next to be forgotten? Shall 
we not all be asking at our next 
Centennial if Tennyson ever liv- 
ed, debating whether Master Far- 
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quhar was really the author of the 
poems attributed to Browning, find- 
ing Longfellow difficult and obscure, 
and wondering in our antiquarian 
societies if ‘Thackeray was a reli- 
gious symbol or something to eat? 
Shall we—but if we keep on in 
this wise, one thing plainly we 
shall not do, and that is get back 
to our neglected Catholic poets 
—now twice neglected. Let us 
leave our future to bury its own 
dead, and betake ourselves once 
more to the poetic past. 

We have seen that our Catholic 
poets, if forgotten, were at least 
forgotten in good company; in the 
ample recognition which came at 
last to the latter they did not so 
fully share. In that Renaissance 
of our early literature which marked 
the close of the last century, and 
which, pioneered by Percy, Ritson, 
Wright, Nichols, Warton, Brydges, 
and others, restored to the Eliza- 
bethan poets, with Chaucer and 
Milton, their “comates in exile,” 
a pre-eminence from which they will 
scarcely be dislodged, many of our 
particular friends came to the sur- 
face. But most of them did not 
long remain there, dropping quick- 
ly out of sight, either from intrinsic 
weight or the indifference of the 
literary fishers who had netted 
them. How far any such indif- 
ference may have been due to their 
faith we will not venture to say. 
We should be sorry to believe that 
the hateful spirit of religious bigo- 
try had invaded the-muse’s peaceful 
realra, scaring nymph and faun from 
the sides of Helicon with strange and 
hideous clamor. For our own part, 
we like a poet none the worse for 
being a Protestant, though we may 
like him a trifle the better for being 
a Catholic. We have a vague no- 
tion that all good poets ought to be 
Catholics, and a secret persuasion 
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that some day they will be; that 
‘the Tennysons, the Holmeses, the 
Longfellows and Lowells and 
Brownings of the future will be 
gathered into the fold, and only the 
——-s or the ——-s (the reader will 
kindly fill up these blank spaces 
with his pet poetical aversions) be 
left to raise the hymns of hetero- 
doxy on the outside in melancholy 
and discordant chorus, 


‘* Their lean and flashy songs 
Grating on scrannel pipes of wretched straw.” 


Awaiting that blissful time, how- 
ever, we are content to enjoy the 
“music of Apollo’s lute” as it 
comes to us, without inspecting too 
curiously the fingers that touch it, 
so long as they be clean. And we 
are willing to believe that if our 
Catholic poets have had less than 
their fair share of attention, it has 
been their misfortune or their fault, 
and not because of any sectarian 
cabal to crowd them from the 
thrones which may belong to them 
of right among “the inheritors of 
unfulfilled renown.” 

To tell the truth, indeed, such 
of them as we find prior to the 
time of Elizabeth have few claims 
on our regret. We count, of course, 
from the Reformation; when all poets 
were Catholics, there was nothing 
peculiarly distinctive in being a 
Catholic poet. The Shyp of Folys 
of the Worlde, translated out of Lat- 
in, Frencheand Doche into Englyshe 
tonge by Alexander Barclay, preste, 
is too well known to come fairly 
into our category. But the Shyp 
of Folys belongs, after all, at least 
as much to Sylvester Brandt as to 
Barclay, and the more original 
works of the good monk of Ely 
—his glogues (though these, 
too, were based on Mantuanus 
and /AEneas Sylvius, afterwards 
pope), his Figure of our Mother 
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Holy Church oppressed by the French | 
King—even those trenchant satires, 
in which he demolished Master 
Skelton, the heretical champion, 
are sufficiently forgotten to be his 
passport. Another of his transla- 
tions, Zhe. Castle of Labour, from 
the French, may have suggested. to 
Thomson his Castle of Indolence— 
to the latter bard a more congenial 
mansion. 

The “mad, mery wit” which 
’ won for Heywood, the epigramma- 
tist, the favor of Henry VIII. and 
his daughter Mary seems vapid 
énough to us. Perhaps it was like 
champagne, which must be drunk at 
once, and, being kept for a century 
or two, grows flat and insipid. Zhe 
Play called the four P's, being a new 
and merry Enterlude of a Palmer, 
Pardoner, Poticary, and Ffedlar, 
would scarcely run for a hundred 
nights on the metropolitan stage. 
His Zpigrams, six hundred in Number, 
which were thought uproariously fun- 
ny by his own generation, ours finds 
rather dismal reading. We somehow 
miss the snap of even that wonder- 
ful design, his Dialogue containing in 
effect the number of al the Proverbes in 
the English tongue, which all Eng- 
land was shaking its sides over 
long after Shakspere had flung his 
rarest pearls at its feet. Heywood’s 
great work is an allegory entitled, 
The Spider and the Flie, “ wherein,” 
says a polite contemporary, “he 
dealeth so profoundly and beyond 
all measure of skill that neither he 
himself that made it, neither any 
one that readeth it, can reach to the 
meaning thereof.” It is a sort of 
religious parable, the flies represent- 
ing the Catholics, and the spiders 
the Protestants, to whom enter pre- 
sently, dea ex machind, Queen Mary 
with a broom. Heywood “was in- 
flexibly attached to the Catholic 
cause,” and when, the broom-wield- 
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er having gone to another sphere, 
* the spiders got the ascendant, he be- 
took himself to Mechlin, where he 
died in exile for conscience’ sake. 
Therein Chaucer could have done 
no better. 

Can we enroll Sir Thomas More 
among our tuneful company? Brave 
old Sir Thomas was a Catholic cer- 
tainly—a Catholic of the Catholics 
—and he wrote poetry, too, or what 
passed for such. It is one of the 
many heinous charges brought 
against him by worthy Master Skel- 
ton in his Pithie, Pleasaunt and Pro- 
Jitable Workes—his going about 


“ With his poetry 
And his sophistry 
To mock and maxe a lic.’ 


But if poetry were a crime, and 
no other had been laid to his 
charge, the good chancellor might 
have stood his trial freely on such 
evidence as is found in his works. 
His Mery Fest, how a Sergeant 
would learn to play the Freere, is 
thought by Ellis to have furnished 
the hint for Cowper’s Fohn Gilpin. 
A Rufull Lamentation on the death 
of Queen Elizabeth, Heftry VIIL.’s 
mother, has touches of pathos. The 
dying queen soliloquizes : 

“Where are our castels now, where are our towers ? 
Godely R ychemonde, sone art thou gone from me! 
At Westminster that costly worke of yours,* 
Myne owne dere Lorde, now shall I never see ! 
Almighty God vouchsafe to grant that ye 


For you and your children well may edify ; 
My palace byldyd is, and lo! now here I ly.” 


These, however, were the pastimes 
of his early youth, and even so 
were greatly, and doubtless justly, 
esteemed in his own time for their 
purity and elegance of style. For 
this reason also they are freely 
quoted by Dr. Johnson in the pre- 
face to his dictionary. More’s fame 
does not rest on these achievements, 


* Henry VII.’s chapel. 
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but on the greatness of mind which 
baffled the tyrant, and “the erudi- 
tion which overthrew the fabric 
of false learning and civilized his 
country.” If not a poet, he was 
better than a poet, a great and 
good man, and his memory not 
Catholics only, but all good men, 
must ever hold in affectionate re- 
verence. 

Surrey, the gallant and the ill- 
fated, exactly reverses our doubt 
about Sir Thomas. A poet beyond 
question, is he to be reckoned a 
Catholic? His father was, and his 
son would have been had he had 
the courage of his opinions. The 
former, imprisoned at the same time 
with Surrey, “though a strong Pa- 
pist,” says Lord Herbert, “ pretend- 
ed to ask for Sabellicus as the most 
vehement detecter of the usurpa- 
tions of the Bishop of Rome.” And 
Surrey’s sister, the Duchess of Rich- 
mond, who swore away his life, “ in- 
clined to the Protestants,” says 
Walpole, “and hated her brother.” 
We need not dwell upon the doubt, 
however, since Surrey is otherwise 
ruled out of our small society. A 
poet included in all the regular col- 
lections, called by his admirers the 
first of English classics, and by Pope 
accorded the final glory of being 
“the Granville (!) of a former age,” 
can scarcely be held one of the 
neglected to whom alone our suf- 
frages are due. There, too, is Nich- 
olas Grimoald, also of dubious or- 
thodoxy, though undoubted genius. 
Nicholas was Ridley’s chaplain and 
suspected of being tainted with his 
patron’s heresy, but cleared himself 
by a formal recantation. Let us 
trust it was sincere. Grimoald’s 
verses are often of remarkable ele- 
gance; and to the “strange metre” or 
blank verse, which he adopted from 
Lord Surrey, he lent renewed grace 
and vigor. 
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“ Right over stood in snow-white armour brave 

The Memphite Zoroas, a cunning clerk, 

To whom the heavens lay open as his book, 

And in celestial bodies he could tell 

The moving, meeting, light, aspéct, eclipse, 

And influence and constellations all.” 
The eighteenth century might own 
these lines, the product of the first 
half of the sixteenth. 

Edward Parker, Lord Morley, was 
a “ rigid Catholic” and a prodigious 
author. He lived to be near a 
hundred, and left at least as many 
volumes as he had years. Besides 
translations of countless Latin and 
Greek authors from Plutarch and 
Seneca to St. Thomas Aquinas and 
Erasmus, he wrote “several trage- 
dies and comedies the very titles 
of which are lost,” and “ certain 
rhimes,” says Bale with a sniff of 
disdain. All alike are “ dark ob- 
livion’s prey,” but history has pre- 
served the important fact that “ this 
lord having a quarrel for precedence 
with the Lord Dacre of Gillesland, 
he had his pretensions confirmed 
by Parliament.” What a sermon on 
human ambition! Genius toils in- 
cessantly for a century or so, turn- 
ing off tragedies and comedies, 
rhymes and commentaries, without 
number, to be its monument through 
all time, and presently along comes 
that uncivil master of ceremonies, 
that insufferable flunky, Fame, kicks 
these immortal works without cere- 
mony into the dust-heap, and intro- 
duces Genius to posterity as the per- 
son who “had the quarrel for pre- 
cedence with my Lord Dacre of 
Gillesland.” No distinction here, 
you see; not even a decent obser- 
vance of those pretensions which 
Parliament confirmed. Lord Dacre, 
who never wrote, perhaps never 
knew how to write, a line, has his 
name bawled as loudly to the com- 
pany as the author of all these tra- 
gedies and comedies and rhymes. 
Poor Lord Morley! may he rest as 
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soundly as his books! His preten- 
@sions to oblivion, at least, no one 
is likely to dispute. 

Another poet and scholar not 
less scurvily treated, and to whom 
we have somehow taken a wonder- 
ful fancy, was George Etheridge, a 
fellow of Oxford and Regius Pro- 
fessor of Greek there under Mary. 
Persecuted for Popery by Queen 
Elizabeth, he lost his university pre- 
ferments, but “established a pri- 
vate seminary at Oxford for the 
instruction of Catholic youth in 
the classics, music, and logic.” 
He also “practised physic with 
much reputation,” greatly, no doubt, 
to the joy of his pupils. A friend 
of Leland, the antiquarian, his ac- 
complishments were varied and his 
learning profound. “He was an 
able mathematician,” says a con- 
temporary, “and one of*the most 
excellent vocal and instrumental 
musicians in England, but he chiefly 
delighted in the lute and lyre; a 
most elegant poet, and a most exact 
composer of English, Latin, Greek, 
and Hebrew verses, which he used 
to set to the harp with the greatest 
skill.” Of all these elegant pro- 
ductions one only survives—a Greek 
encomium, we are sorry to say, on 
that royal reprobate, Henry VIIT.; 
and the memory of this pious 
scholar of the sixteenth century has 
suffered the slight of being con- 
founded with the graceless dramatist 
of the seventeenth. 

A cockle-shell weathers the 
storm that wrecks a frigate, and a 
nursery rhyme has outlived Ether- 
idge’s poetry and Morley’s erudi- 
tion. If widespread renown be a 
test of merit, Zhe Werry Tales of the 
Madman of Gotham must be a work 
of genius. “Scholars and gentle- 
men ” ¢emp. Henry VIII. “account- 
ed it a book full of wit and mirth,” 
and the scholars and babies of three 
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centuries later approve that judg- 
ment. The author of this famous 
poem was Dr. Andrew Borde, or 
Andreas Perforatus, as he preferred 
to call himself, “ esteemed in his time 
a noted poet, a witty and ingenious | 
person, and an excellent physician,” 
serving in the latter capacity, it is 
said,to Henry VIII. He was the ori- 
ginal of the stage Merry-andrew, 
“going to fairs and the like, where 
he would gather a crowd, towhom he 
prescribed by humorous speeches 
couched in such language as caused 
mirth and wonderfully propagated 
his fame.” He wrote, besides the 
Merry Tales, The Mylner of Abing- 
ton, a satire called the Jntroduction 
of Knowledge, and various medical 
works giving curious details of the 
domestic life of the time. 

Many others we might catalogue 
who were better churchmen than 
poets — William Forrest, Queen 
Mary’s chaplain, whose gorgeously- 
illuminated MSS. show that he, at 
least, had a due appreciation of his 
Saincted Griseilde and his Blessed 
Foseph; or Richard Stonyhurst, who, 
like Heywood, died in exile for his 
faith, and who merits immortality for 
having written probably the worst 
translation of Virgil ever achieved 
by mortal man. It was in the amaz- 
ing hexameter of the time, that 
“ foul,lumbering, boisterous, wallow- 
ing measure,” as Nashe calls it, 
which represented to Sir Philip Sid- 
ney and his coterie the grace and 
melody of Virgil's line. The wits 
laughed it to death, and we read its 
epitaph in Hall’s parody : 


“ Manhood and Garboiles shall he chaunt with 
changed feet.” 


On names like these, however, we 
have not space to dwell. Not even 
neglect can sanctify them. We are 
at the dawning of that glorious out- 
burst of creative genius which made 
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the Elizabethan era a splendor to 
all times and lands, and worthier 
subjects await us. 

At the outset we must prepare 
for something like a disappointment 
in the scanty list of Catholic poets 
which even this prolific period could 
furnish. Looking back on it, all 
England seems to have been furi- 
ously bent on making poetry enough 
to last it for all years to come. 
Englishmen, we know, in those days 
did other things—circumnavigated 
the globe once or twice, and con- 
quered a continent or so—in the 
intervals of rhyming; but the won- 
der is how they found leisure for 
such trifles from the absorbing busi- 
ness of the hour. Poetry, in that 
electric century of song, appears to 
have been the Englishman’s birth- 
right; Apollo possessed the nation. 
The judge scribbled odes upon the 
bench; the soldier turned a sonnet 
and a battery together; the sailor 
made a song as he brought his ship 
into action; the bishop preached 
indifferently in sermons and satires 
—it was hard at times to tell which; 
the office-seeker preferred his claims 
in rhyme, and his complaints were 
“married to immortal verse ”—it is 
lucky our own age is more given to 
office-seeking than to poetry; the 
bricklayer dropped his trowel and 
was a mighty dramatist; the con- 
demned, like André Chénier at a 
later day—‘“the ruling passion 
strong in death ”’—strung couplets 
on the very steps of the scaffold. 
Even princes were smitten with 
the general madness, and, catching 
something of the general inspiration, 
made verses which were no worse 
than a prince’s verses ought to be, 
and were often better than their 
laws. Were we poet-haters like 
Carlyle, we should have ample food 
for disgust in exploring that fid- 
dling age. At every step in the 
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most unlikely corners we stumble 
upon the inevitable rhymer. 

In the Mermaid, where we drop in 
for a quiet cup of canary, and per- 
haps a glimpse of that rising dra- 
matist, William Shakspere, we find 
him bawling madrigals over his 
sack; we overhear him muttering 
of “hearts” and “darts” as we 
take our constitutional in Powle's 
Walk; the very boatman who wher- 
ries us across the Thames is a 
Water-Poet, as though poets were 
classified like rats, and will impor- 
tune us before we land to buy one 
of his four-score volumes; like 
black care, Rhyme sits behind the 
horseman and climbs the brazen 
galley. We fly from him to the 
camp; and there is that terrible 
fellow, Walter Devereux, Earl of 
Essex, whom we heard of anon 
slaughtering “ vulgar Irishry,” men, 
women, and children, like so many 


rabbits—there is that martial hero, 
fresh from his last battue of unarmed 
peasants, simpering over the com- 
position of “godly and virtuous 


hymns.” We ship with Drake for 
a trip to the Azores “to do God's 
work,” and incidentally to fill our 
pockets, perhaps, as somehow or 
other “God’s work” usually did for 
that pious and lucky mariner. Scan- 
dit eratas vitiosa naves—the rogue 
Apollo is there before us. We have 
scarce got over our sea-sickness be- 
fore our ingenuous skipper will be 
asking our opinion of the commenda- 
tory verses which “ he hath writ,” he 
explains—a fine blush mantling un- 
der his bronze—“ for his very good 
friend, Sir Gervase Peckham’s Report 
of the Late Discoveries.” We peep 
over my Lord of Pembroke’s shoul- 
der as he sits writing in his cabinet 
—it is a liberty that by virtue of his 
privilege a well-bred chronicler may 
take. By his knit brows and pre- 
occupied air it is some weighty state 
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paper he is drafting—a minute, per- 
haps, of her majesty’s revenues from 
fines of popish recusants, and how 
the same may be increased. 


“ Dry those fair, those crystal eyes,” 


the state paper begins, and it is a 
minute of the perfections of the 
Lady Christiana Bruce. 

Even the queen’s majesty, be- 
tween hangings of priests and vir- 
ginal coquettings with princely 
wooers, finds time for the making 
of royal “ ditties passing sweet and 
harmonicall.” When next we seek 
her beauteous presence, worthy 
Master Puttenham will buttonhole 
us in the ante-chamber and launch 
out into loyal praises of her “learn- 
ed, delicate, and noble muse.” 
“Of any in our time that I know 
of,” he asseverates, “she is the 
most excellent poet, easily sur- 
mounting all the rest that have 
written, before or since, for sense, 
sweetness, or subtilltie, be it in 
Ode, Elegie, Epigram, or any other 
kinde of Poeme, Heroick or Lyrick.” 
Master Puttenham is known to be 
writing a book onthe Arte of Poesie. 
We think as we listen to him of an- 
other Royal Poet singing yonder 
at Fotheringay behind prison-bars, 
whose strains sound sweeter to us, 
though we shall do well to hide our 
preference here—sweeter, but infi- 
nitely sad : 

“ O Domine Deus, sperav: in te! 

O care mi Jesu, nunc libera me ! 

In dura catena, in misera poena, desidero te ! 

Languendo, gemendo, et genuflectendo, 

Adoro, imploro, ut liberes me !”” 

Liberty is the burden of this cap- 
tive’s song, and her royal sister 
lends a gracious ear to her prayer. 
The headsman is already sharpen- 
ing his axe to break her fetters. 
And still another princely genius 
up there in Edinburgh is so busy 
with his Divine Sonnets, and his 
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Rules and Cautelts for the fashioning 
of the same, he has no time to ob- 
serve that his mother is being led 
to death. But what is a mother’s 
life to those imperishable works ? 


“ How, best of poets, dost thou laurel wear!’’ 


roars lusty Ben Jonson, brimful 
of sack and loyalty. 


“ Thou best of poets more than man dost prove,” 


echoes the faithful Stirling. Yet, 
strange as it may seem, we can never 
read these superhuman productions 
with any comfort. The Divine 
Sonnets fade, and instead we see 
the gloomy stage at Fotheringay, 
the hapless but heroic victim, the 
frowning earls, the gleaming axe, 
the fair head dabbled with gore. 
Let us turn to merely human gen- 
iuses. 

In this time of inspiration, with 
all England, from prince to peasant, 
bursting into song and three-fourths 
Catholic, we find from Spenser to 
Cowley a scant dozen, or, counting 
Shakspere, at most a baker’s dozen, 
of Catholic poets worth naming. 
And Shakspere, in spite of Charles 
Butler’s ingenious theory and its 
spirited revival by Mr. George 
Wilkes, we, can scarcely claim. 
That great poet’s religious creed, 
like other important features of his 
life, must no doubt remain always 
matter of conjecture. If he was a 
Catholic, his creed was probably 
no more than a tradition, strong 
enough to keep his pages free from 
the pictures of dissolute monks and 
nuns in which most of his contem- 
porary playwrights delighted, but far 
from the fervor which sent South- 
well to the scaffold, or the sincerity 
which, in a milder age, made Sher- 
burne welcome poverty and dis- 
grace. Omitting Shakspere, then, 
our muster-roll is but short. For 
this there were many reasons. In 
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those days there was other work for 
Catholics than verse-making; the 
church needed martyrs, not min- 
strels, and the blood-stained record 
of the English. mission tells how 
intrepidly the need was met. 
Southwell and Campian are only 
two of a brilliant band almost 
equally gifted, equally heroic. The 
life they led promised little for 
polite letters. Hunted like wild 
beasts, in hourly danger of the 
most cruel and ignominious death ; 
sleeping, when they slept, in hay- 
ricks or the open fields; studying, 
when they caught a breathing-spell 
for study, in caves and thickets— 
many of these noble youths have 
left behind them proofs of a genius 
which, under happier auspices, would 
have borne abundant fruit. South- 
well’s poems, composed in the in- 
tervals of thirteen rackings, reveal 
a spirit of uncommon force and 
beauty. Campian is known to 
have written at least one tragedy, 
Nectar and Ambrosia, performed at 
Vienna before the Emperor Ro- 
dolph. It must be remembered, 
too, that both of these dauntless 
missionaries were cut off in the 
very flower of their age, Southwell 
being thirty-two and Campian forty 
when executed. Francis Beaumont, 
cousin and namesake of the drama- 
tist, was a Jesuit and a poet. So 
was Jasper Heywood, son of the 
epigrammatist. He translated sev- 
eral tragedies of Seneca, and is said 
by some to have been one of the 
one hundred and twenty-eight priests 
executed by the clement Elizabeth. 
He is one of Cibber’s Poets. Ellis 
Heywood, his brother, also a Jes- 
uit, though he left behind him a 
prose work in Italian, is not known 
to have written in verse. Of Cra- 
shaw, whose fortune it was to live 
at a time when the storm of perse- 
cution had spent its fiercest fury, 
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when Catholics were subject no 
longer to be murdered, but only 
to be robbed—of Crashaw, whose 
“power and opulence of invention” 
Coleridge has remarked,another cri- 
tic has said that, with more taste and 
judgment, “he would have out- 
stripped most of his contempo- 
raries, even Cowley.” 

These were all priests. But out- 
side of the priesthood Catholics 
found work in other directions 
which left little leisure for lit- 
erary pursuits. Chidiock ‘Titch- 
bourne, whose talents and unhappy 
fate the elder Disraeli has feelingly 
commemorated, was one of “an as- 
sociation in London of young Ca- 
tholic gentlemen of family who met 
at the house of Mr. Gilbert, in Fet- 
ter Lane, and took care of Jesuits.” 
Thomas Habington, an associate of 
Titchbourne in this enterprise, and 
who, if not a poet himself, was at 


least the father of a poet, narrowly 
escaped hanging for concealing in 
his house the Jesuits Garnett and 
Oldcome, accused of complicity in 


the Gunpowder Plot. Dymoke, the 
champion of England, apparently 
the same who translated // Pastor 
Fido, won the title to a more glori- * 
ous championship by dying (1610) 
in the Tower, where he had been 
imprisoned for his resolute refusal 
to conform. Dr. Lodge, a most 
charming poet as well as an emi- 
nent physician, we find in “the list 
of popish recusants indicted at the 
sessions holden for London and 
Middlesex, February 15, 1604.” It 
is of interest to note en passant 
that with Dr. Lodge was indicted 
for the same cause “ Ambrose 
Rookwood, of the army.” Twenty 
months later Ambrose Rookwood, 
of the army, expressed his opinion 
of this treatment by engaging in 
the Gunpowder Treason. At a 
later period we have Sir Edward 
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Sherburne, a scholar and poet of 
no mean pretensions, resigning of- 
fices of large emolument rather 
than betray his faith. Certainly, 
under the last of the Tudors and 
the first of the Stuarts a Catholic 
poet may be said to have cultivated 
his art under difficulties. 

The obstacles in the way of Cath- 
olics, then and long after, not only 
for obtaining culture but the ru- 
diments of learning, were indeed 
enormous. Classed by legislative 
enactment with “ forgers, perjurers, 
and outlaws,” they were denied 
education for themselves or their 
children, except at the cost of con- 
science or of ruinous penalties. 
Their liberty they held at twenty 
days’ notice; their lives at a mo- 
ment’s purchase. At any hour of 
the day or night their houses were 
open to the invasion of ruffianly 
pursuivants, searching ostensibly 
for “ Mass-books”” and other “po- 
pish mummeries,” but prone to 
confound recusant jewels or broad 
gold pieces with the relics of super- 
stition; and for such robberies they 
had absolutely no redress. In the 
courts of justice they found not only 
‘ no protection, but renewed oppres- 
sion. To use a phrase often mis- 
used, they had really no rights which 
a conforming subject was bound to 
respect, and their freedom, their 
fortunes, nay, .their lives, were at 
the mercy of the rapacity or the 
malice of their Protestant neigh- 
bors. Much of their time they spent 
in going to and from prison; they 
crowded the common jails in such 
multitudes that many new ones had 
to be opened for the sole accommo- 
dation of these hardened malefac- 
tors; and their estates were impov- 
erished to pay for the privilege, 
not of going to their own church— 
that was denied them in any event 
—but of staying away from one 
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they could not conscientiously en- 
ter. Men so occupied doubtless 
found ample employment for their 
leisure without making acrostics 
to Elizabeth Regina or panegyrics 
on the “ best of poets.” 

Yet even this untoward time 
and chilling air yielded blossoms 
of Catholic poetry which we need 
not disdain to gather. Some of 
the daintiest of them have been 
culled by careful gleaners like 
Headley and Ellis and Southey, 
and a stray flower here and there 
salutes us in the more tasteful 
modern collections, such as Mr. De 
Vere’s Selections, Mr. Palgrave’s Gol- 
den Treasury, or Mr. Stoddard’s 
Melodies and Madrigals, the \atter 
a gem among its kind. But the 
bulk of the Catholic poetry of 
this period is practically unknown. 
Massinger, luckier than any of 
his great rivals (for Shakspere was 
above rivalry), still keeps the stage 
with a single comedy, 4A Mew 
Way to pay Old Debts. But Shir- 
ley, little his inferior in dramatic 
ability, is, in spite of Dyce’s elegant 
edition, utterly neglected. He may 
be said to owe his rescue from 
oblivion to that one noble song 
in Zhe Contention of Achilles and 
Agamemnon, “The Glories of our 
Blood and State ”"—a song which 
alone is worth a library of modern 
ballads, and which might be call- 
ed truly Horatian but for a moral ele- 
vation which Horace never reached. 
And even this song, almost his sole 
slender hold on inimortality, Shir- 
ley came near losing; for in a 
spurious compilation of Butler’s 
posthumous works it is given to 
the author of Hudibras, and there 
entitled A Thought upon Death 
upon hearing of the Murder of 
Charles J., though anything further 
from Butler’s style can scarcely be 
imagined. Ben Jonson—if, in virtue 
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of his twelve years spent in the 
church and the period of his best 
work, he may be considered as a 
Catholic poet at all—‘rare old 
Ben,” in spite of his weighty thought, 
his pungent humor, his fertile fancy, 
remains among the authors who 
are widely talked of and little read. 
Lodge again, who may dispute with 
Bishop Hall the honor of being 
the earliest English satirist, and who, 
“though subject to a critic’s mar- 
ginal,” gives evidence of a glow 
and richness of imagination not 
common even in that opulent time 
—Lodge has no literary existence 
except as one of the wistful shades 
that flit through the Hades of the 
cyclopedias. Sir William Davenant 
has from Southey the distinguished 
compliment that, avoiding equally 
the opposite faults of too artificial 
and too careless a style, he wrote 
in numbers which, for precision and 
clearness and felicity and strength, 
have never been surpassed. Yet 
who now reads Gondibert, or its 
notable preface, which inspired 
Dryden with the germ of dramatic 
criticism ? Sir Edward Sherburne, 
whom Mr. Dyce calls “an accom- 
plished versifier,” whose transla- 
tions may even now be read with 
pleasure, and whose learning was 
above the average of his learned 
time, is equally forgotten. Cra- 
shaw is remembered less for him- 
self than as the friend of Cowley, 
whose monody on his death, in 
Johnson’s opinion, has “ beauties 
which common authors may just- 
ly think not only above their 
attainments, but above their ambi- 
tion.” Southwell we think of as 
the martyr rather than as the poet. 
The verses of Sir Aston Cokayn 
and his friend Sir Kenelm Digby are 
not, perhaps, of the sort which the 
world does not willingly let die; yet 
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the plays of the former are not with- 
out merit, especially Frappolin credu- 
to principe, an adaptation of the same 
Italian original whence Shakspere 
took the hint for his prologue to 
the Zaming of the Shrew. His 
minor poems, too, if they have no 
other merit, throw some curious side 
lights on the literary history of the 
time. The life of Sir Kenelm Dig- 
by, “of whose acquaintance,” says 
Dryden, “all his contemporaries 
seem to have been proud,” was 
itself a poem, and certainly one 
more worthy of being told than 
that of many of the gentlemen 
whom Johnson’s vigorous pen has 
thrust into uneasy and unnatural 
immortality. 


“ Sweet Constable, who takes the wond’ ‘ring car 
And lays it up in willing prisonment,”’ 


who was rated as the first son- 
neteer of his time, is as iittle known 
as the pure and pensive Habington, 
the only love-poet of the reign of 
Charles I. whose pages are without 
stain. The two last-named writers, 
however, we may expect to see more 
noticed, both having been lately 
reprinted—Constable’s Diana by 
Pickering, and Habington’s Castara 
being included in the admirable and 
wonderfully cheap series of English 
reprints edited by Mr. Edward 
Arber. 

We had thought to give a few 
specimens of at least the more 
obscure of the writers last mention- 
ed. But we have already over- 
stepped our limits and must bring 
this ramble to an end. The reader 
who may be tempted for himself to 
loiter in these unfamiliar ways will 
meet with much to reward him. 
“ Old-fashioned poetry, but choicely 
good” he will find in abundance : 


+ e« fich in fit epithets, 
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BY TNE AUTHOR OF “‘ PARIS BEFORE THE WAR,” “NUMBER THIRTEEN,” ‘* PIUS VI.,”” BTC, 


CHAPTER XVII. 


THE END. 


Tue admiral telegraphed at once 
to Sir Simon, informing him of 
what had happened. It was no 
surprise, therefore, when, on the 
morning of the funeral, the baronet 
walked into Clide’s room. The 
meeting was affectionate but sad. 
Clide had no heart to give a joyous 
welcome to his old friend. Even 
Franceline for the time was forgot- 
ten. The shock of the tragic death 
he had just witnessed had shattered 
his airy castles to pieces. He was, 
as yet, too much under the solemn 
spell of that event to turn his mind 
to the brightness that it might 
have made an opening for in the 
future. . 

Mrs. de Winton had come up 
from Wales, and was for taking 
Clide with her to a more suitable 
residence than his dingy lodg- 
ings; but he refused to stir until 
all was over, and she knew, as did 
all who knew Clide, that when he 
made up his mind to do or not to 
do a thing, he was immovable as 
fate. When the little band who had 
followed Isabel to the grave return- 
ed, they went by appointment to see 
the medical man under whose care 
she had spent the last months 
of her life. Mr. Percival, who, 
strangely enough, had not been at 
the funeral, was to be there to 
meet them. He was in the room 
when they entered. Sir Simon 
Harness started on perceiving him. 
“Mr. Plover! I hardly expected 
to meet you here.” 

“ Plover !” echoed Clide and Mr. 
Simpson. 


“The same, at your service,” 
replied the other with cool effron- 
tery. Then, turning to Clide, he 
said : 

“ Can I see you alone? What we 
have got to say had better be said 
privately.” 

Clide made a gesture of assent, 
and the doctor showed them into 
an adjoining room. 

The outline of Mr. Prendergast’s 
confession is already known; it is 
only necessary to fill it up with a 
few details of interest. Isabel was 
not his own niece, but the step- 
niece of his wife by her first hus- 
band, an Italian singer, from whom 
the girl inherited her gift of song. 
She was thrown on the care of Mr. 
Prendergast when quite a child. 
He was a needy adventurer, and de- 
termined to make her voice useful ; 
for this end he cultivated it to the 
highest degree. But there was mad- 
ness in her family. Just as her 
musical education was complete, 
and she was preparing to come out 
on a provincial stage in Italy, her 
mind became deranged, and he was 
obliged to place her in an obscure 
lunatic asylum near Milan. Mean- 
while, he travelled as agent to a 
large London firm, and saw a great 
deal of life, chiefly in the West 
Indies. On his return he found 
Isabel recovered and in splendid 
voice. Complete change and tra- 
velling were advised as the best 
means of strengthening her against 
the danger of a relapse. He took 
her to America; then followed her 
marriage and her flight. Whether 
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the fraud that she had practised on 
Clide was entirely a deliberate false- 
hood, prompted by that strange 
cunning which is one of the char- 
acteristics of madness, or whether 
it was the delusion of’a disordered 
brain, it signified little now to him; 
it was certain that she had become 
fully alive to the fact that she had 
grossly deceived her husband, and 
that discovery would ruin her. 
Rather than face it, she fled and 
threw herself on her uncle for pity 
and protection. ‘Then followed the 
checkered life: now the glare of 
the footlights, now the obscurity of 
a lunatic asylum. It had been her 
own passionate desire to go on the 
stage—so Mr. Prendergast -said— 
and he had only yielded to it be- 
cause he saw there was no other 
course open to her. Her terror of 
her husband’s anger was so great 
that the idea of being discovered 
by him threw her into a state of 
despair which threatened to unset- 
tle her brain beyond all chance 
of recovery. She had caught a 
glimpse of him from her window at 
Dieppe, and insisted on her uncle’s 
carrying her off that very night, or 
else@ she would commit suicide. 
The excitement of the stage soon 
brought on a return of madness. 
Prendergast locked her up. and 
went abroad again on a comniis- 
sion; fell in with Russian Jews on 
the borders of China, bought valu- 
able stones from them, and return- 
ed to fulfil the dream of his life: to 
buy a country place and live “like 
a gentleman.” He found Isabel 
again recovered, and with her voice 
in greater power than ever. The 
offer of a fabulous sum for one sea- 
son from a manager who had long 
had his eye on the beautiful young 
soprano tempted her uncle; he ac- 
cepted an engagement for her at St. 
Petersburg. A London milliner who 
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Anew her slightly and had business 
of her own there accompanied 
them as a sort of chaperon for 
Isabel. Stanton had recognized her 
at the hotel, and she him. The 
rest of the story was already known 
to Clide. Mr. Prendergast was very 
emphatic, however, in declaring that 
he never intended to keep the poor 
child on the stage ; this one season 
was so magnificently paid for that 
the sum, added to his own means, 
would make them both wealthy for 
the remainder of their lives. 

“ And now I have made a clean 
breast of it; you know every- 
thing,” he said, bringing his narra- 
tive to a close. 

“No, not everything,” replied 
Mr. de Winton, fixing a searching 
look on him. “You have not ex- 
plained the motives of your own 
conduct throughout. You changed 
your name twice; you persistently 
avoided me; you had recourse to 
unworthy subterfuges to escape de- 
tection. Admitting that my poor 
wife was, as you say, too frightened 
to trust me or to let me know what 
she was doing, it was your duty to 
communicate with me, and to give 
me at least the option of providing 
for her, instead of compelling her to 
foster the disease that was destroy- 
ing her by adopting the career of 
an actress. What motive had you 
for not doing this? I give you the 
choice of telling the truth your- 
self; if you refuse, I must take 
other means of finding it out.” 

Mr. Prendergast hesitated. There 
was evidently something yet to be 
told which he shrank from avow- 
ing; but, as Clide intimated, he 
must either confess it of his own 
accord or be driven to do so. 

“ Youare right,” hesaid. “I had 
a motive in avoiding you; in keep- 
ing out of the way, not only of you, 
but of everybody. You may have 
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heard of a great speculation started 
ten years ago in Canada, called the 
Ramason Company ?” 

“I remember hearing of it; it 
was a disreputable affair. My un- 
cle, Admiral de Winton, took shares 
in it and lost heavily by the trans- 
action.” — 

“TI was the man who started that 
company, and I ruined many by 
inducing them to take shares in it. 
I was obliged to keep out of the 
way for several years, lest I should 
be seized and made amenable for 
felony. About a year ago the one 
man who swore to bring me to the 
hulks for it died. I don’t think 
there is any one now who would 
be at the trouble of prosecuting 
me; but I am in your power. You 
can hand me over to the law, if you 
choose ; vengeance is sweet and it 
is within your grasp. Only remem- 
ber,” he cried, with a “sudden 
change from dogged indifference to 
a more appealing tone—“ remember 
that as we judge we shall be judg- 
ed; remember that we are stand- 
ing both of us by a new-made 
grave, and that, if I have sinned, I 
have already eaten the bitter fruit 
of my misdoing. I was a poor man, 
struggling to live; fighting for the 
bread I ate. If I had been born to 
estates and a fortune, I should have 
been no worse than others who have 
done no evil because they have 
never been tempted. Think of 
this, Mr. de Winton, and for the 
sake of her who bore your name, 
and who, in the midst of her poor 
mad wanderings, brought no dis- 
honor on it, be merciful!” 

There was nothing abject in the 
way the wretched man thus threw 


himself on Clide’s clemency. He. 


did not cringe or whine; he threw 
down his arms and, appealed to 
the generosity of. conqueror. 
Chide was generous, and a gener- 
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ous nature is easily moved to par- 
don. 

“What mercy is it that you ask 
of me?” he answered. “The mercy 
that you need most it is in no man’s 
power to give or to withhold. You 
have lent yourself for years to a 
course of cruelty and falsehood— 
cruelty to the unhappy child whose 
friendlessness and terrible misfor- 
tune should have claimed your pity 
and protecting care; falsehood to 
me, whom you well-nigh led into 
committing a great crime and in- 
voluntarily causing the shame and 
ruin of another. But I will take no 
vengeance on you. Go and ask for 
mercy where you have most sinned.” 


Sir Simon had started without an 
hour’s delay on receiving the admi- 
ral’s telegram announcing Isabel's 
death. If he had waited for the 


first post, it would have brought 
him a line from Ponsonby Anwy!l 


to say that he was setting off the 
next day, and hoped to be at the 
Villa des Olives nearly as soon 
as his letter. Roxham would join 
him at Marseilles, and thence they 
would go on together. 

So while Simon was rushing to 
London Ponsonby was rushing out 
of it; he presented himself with 
Lord Roxham at the villa the day 
after his host’s departure. Their 
surprise was very great when they 
were informed that Sir Simon was 
not there, and that M. de la Bour- 
bonais and his daughter were the 
only occupants of the house. They 
asked to see them, and were very 
cordially received, but it was quite 
clear they were not expected. 
All the explanation Raymond could 
give of Sir Simon’s extraordinary 
conduct was that he had received a 
telegram the day before which 
obliged him to set out for ‘London 
immediately ; he had not entered 
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into any explanation, but the intelli- 
gence was apparently rather exciting 
than painful, for he had gone away 
in very good spirits. The travellers 
looked at each other in perplexity. 
What were they to do ? To come 
and install themselves at the villa 
was impossible, not so much on ac- 
count of the host’s absence as be- 
cause of Franceline’s presence. 
Raymond was discussing the same 
difficulty in his own mind, and 
was sorely puzzled as to what he was 
expected to do. Lord Roxham 
came to his assistance : 

“The fact is, we have been too 
precipitate; we ought to have wait- 
ed for another letter from Harness. 
However, it really does not much 
matter as far as the journey is con- 
cerned. I was on my way to these 
parts, and Anwyll is very lucky in 
getting a month’s leave and the 
chance of exploring this pretty place 
with a cicerone like myself. We 
shall have no difficulty, I dare say, in 
getting some tolerably comfortable 
quarters at a hotel in the town. 
You, count, will perhaps kindly put 
us in the way of that. What is the 
best hotel here?” 

Giacomo, the odd man and gen- 
eral out-door factotum, runner-of- 
errands, and finder-out-of-every- 
thing, was called and despatched to 
the hotel with the gentlemen’s lug- 
gage and proper instructions about 
their requirements. This essential 
point once settled, all restraint was 
atanend. M. de la Bourbonais felt 
free to allow his courtesy full play 
and to offer all the hospitality that 
he wished to the two Englishmen. 
He insisted on their remaining to 
dinner; they had just half an hour 
to refresh themselves before it 
would be ready. Franceline joined 
her father so graciously in urging 
the request that they yielded a not 
unwilling assent. 
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Raymond had never met with 
Lord Roxham or Ponsonby since 
that memorable dinner at the Court, 
but he had received letters from both 
immediately on Sir Simon’s return 
and discovery of the ring. These 
letters were written in a frank, man- 
ly tone that it would have been 
difficult to resist if Raymond had 
been far more deeply incensed 
against the writers than he was. 
Both assured him of their unshak- 
en esteem and their conviction all 
along that the mistake—for mis- 
take they felt certain it was—would 
sooner or later be cleared up; if 
they had given any pain by not 
sooner expressing this opinion to 
M. de la Bourbonais himself, they 


Sincerely regretted and apologized 


for it. Raymond had replied gra- 
ciously to both, and so the old 
kind feeling was restored. He re- 
tained a grateful recollection, too, 
of Ponsonby’s prompt though for- 
mal salutation when Mr. Charl- 
ton had passed on, cutting him 
dead. 

The evening passed pleasantly as 
the party sat chatting away on the 
terrace, with the young May moon 
shining down on the blue waves 
that beat against the pebbly beach 
with a murmurous plash. France- 
line had all sorts of questions to 
ask about Dullerton after nearly 
three months’ absence—a long time 
at her age. She seemed astonished 
that there was nothing remarkable to 
tell about the place and the people 
during that interval, and I am afraid 
that Sir Ponsonby Anwyll drew on 
his imagination now and then, rather 
than acknowledge the humiliating 
fact that he knew nothing concern- 
ing the thing he was catechised 
about. He talked of probable 
plans and contemplated movements 
of the various persons, as if plans 
and pprements entered intg the 
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lives of the homespun natives of 
Dullerton at all. 

It was late when the two young 
men took leave, with the promise to 
return early next morning for a drive 
by the sea. Sir Simon had contriv- 
ed a wonderful nondescript vehicle, 
across between a char-d-banc and 
a wagonette, with an awning sup- 
ported by iron rods, so as to obviate 
the necessity for umbrellas or para- 
sols. Franceline was to do the 
honors of this and show them the 
beauties of the coast. , 

They were punctual to their ap- 
pointment, and everybody enjoyed 
the drive exceedingly. They dined 
at the Villa des Olives again that 
day, and there was more sitting out 
on the terrace and endless conver- 
sations. 


Clide, meantime, was waking up 
as from a bad dream. As soon as 


the cloud of those few hurried days 


was dispelled, he seemed sudden- 
ly to cast off the chill of awe that 
had fallen on him by his wife’s 
dying-bed, and clung to him until 
the grave had closed on her and 
shut out that chapter of his life 
for ever. ‘Then youth vindicated 
itself, the elastic spring rebounded, 
and the future that yesterday was 
out of sight began to dawn brightly 
on him once more. The yearning 
to see Franceline, to claim her for 
nis own, asserted itself with a force 
that was only the greater for being 
so long repressed. But now that 
all obstacles were removed on his 
side, it remained to be seen whether 
she was still free—free at heart, and 
willing to be his; it was possible— 
nay, did not his better sense add pro- 
bable ?—that the seed of love he had 
sown in her heart had perished there 
before this, chilled by his neglect, 
crushed to death by his seeming 
faithlessness and desertion. « 
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He must krow first from Sir Si- 
mon how matters stood between 
her and Anwyll. Sir Simon told 
him the truth. He had left France- 
line heart-whole, as far as he knew ; 
but here was the irrepressible Pon- 
sonby as good as installed under the 
same roof with her, walking, riding, 
making parties by sunrise and con- 
versations by moonlight; passion- 
ately in love with her, and Raymond 
most anxious for the success of his 
suit. Sir Simon had sounded him 
before he invited Anwyll to Nice. 
Was Franceline made of different 
stuff from every other woman in 
every other country that she could 
remain proof to all this, and not 
ignite at the contact of this faith- 
ful flame, not yield to this un- 
yielding perseverance? Sir Simon 
thought not. Clide thought differ- 
ently ; but the wish, with him, might 
too easily engender the belief. 

Strange to say, neither he nor Sir 
Simon felt the least alarm con- 
cerning Lord Roxham. Yet there 
could be no doubt as to which 
would be pronounced the more 
dangerous rival of the two by any 
competent jury of young ladies. 
He was far better-looking than Pon- 
sonby Anwyll, more intelligent and 
agreeable, and he was the son of a 
peer to boot. This last attraction 
would no doubt constitute a much 
less dangerous man a formidable 
rival in the eyes of most English 
young ladies. But Franceline de 
la Bourbonais was not English, nor 
endowed with that fine native facul- 
ty which enables a woman to look 
ata man through the crystallizing 
medium of a peerage and discern 
its magically beautifying power. 
Still, considering that she did not 
love Ponsonby Anwyil when he 
presented himself at the Villa des 
Olives, there is no denying that 
Lord Roxham was a rival of whom 
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the young squire of Rydal might 


justly have been afraid. Sir Si- 
mon had no deeply-laid plot or 
counterplot in his mind when he 
asked him; he did net mean to 
play him off against Ponsonby, as 
he had once played him off against 
Clide; he merely thought it would 
make it pleasanter to have him, It 
would throw Franceline more off 
her guard, too, perhaps. He was rov- 
ing about the Pyrenees, and he might 
just as well come on and spend a 
little while with them at Nice. 

Clide said very little while Sir 
Simon ran on about the contents 
of Franceline’s letter, and proceed- 
ed to expound his views on the 
possible state of affairs at the villa 
since he had left. 

“Yes; I see the danger,” he said 
at length: “ Anwyll has had the field 
so far to himself with all odds on his 
side; her father, who could make 
her do almost anything short of a 
sin to please him, is backing him 
up. Well, @ da grace de Dieu! 1 
will start with you for Nice by this 
night’s mail.” 


It was an hour after sunrise—the 
sweetest hour of the day. France- 
line was an early riser, and seldom 
missed the enjoyment of a short 
walk by the sea in the freshness of 
the early morning. ‘To-day, how- 
ever, she was not walking; she 
was sitting on the beach at the 
foot of the garden that sloped 
down to the water’s edge, sitting 
with her milk-white hands in her 
lap, without book or work, gazing 
vacantly at the advancing tide and 
it the sunlight dancing on the 
waves. She was tired; she had 
slept badly—hardly slept at all, in- 
deed—and she wanted the fresh sea- 
breeze to revive her, and the soli- 
tude of the silent beach to help her 
to come to a decision that she had 
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spent the night vainly trying to 
arrive at. After a while she drew 
a letter from her pocket, opened ir, 
and spread iton her knee. She had 
read it so often already that slic 
might have repeated it word for 
word by heart; but she read it 
again, as if expecting to find some 
new light in it now. ‘Things look 
different sometimes by daylight, just 
as faces do, and she had only read 
this letter by the light of her bed- 
room candle. But the sunbeams 
did not alter one line cr modify 
the force of one, word in the four 
pages covered with a large, strag- 
gling, but bold, legible hand-writing. 
The letter was from Ponsonby 
Anwyll, asking her to be his wife. 
Her father had put it into her hand 
last evening when he kissed her 
and bade her good-night. 

“My child, here is a message 
that I have been charged with for 
thee; thou wilt read it alone and 
give me thy answer to-morrow.” 

He did not add one word as to 
what he hoped the answer might 
be, but the sigh, the close embrace 
with which he held her to him, told 
Franceline plainly enough what his 
longing desire was. She returned 
his embrace in silence and carried 
the letter to her room. She had 
thought over it all night; but the 
night had brought her no counsel. 
She was still hesitating, undecided. 
Yet she must make up her mind 
one way or the other within a very 
short time—oh! how short a time. 
Why could she not yield? Her 
father desired this marriage ardent- 
ly, and there was everything to 
recommend it. Ponsonby loved 
her so sincerely, with such a hum- 
ble, honest, manly love. It was no 
light thing to fling away such a gift 
as this. A faithful heart is not an 
offering to be cast aside as if it 
were a “common thing with more 
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behind,” to be picked up at any 
moment. It was in all probability 
the turning point of her life that 
she was now called upon to decide ; 
if she let the tide go by, it might 
never flow towards her again. Fran- 
celine would have made small ac- 
count of this if she had had only 
herself to consider. She was hap- 
py as she was, and would gladly 
have renounced all hope or chance 
of changing her present lot; she 
had no ambition, and she did not 
realize the future keenly enough to 
forecast probabilities and take pre- 
cautions against them. She knew 
her father was an old man, but she 
never let her mind dwell on the 
consequences of that fact. If he 
were taken away first, it seemed as 
if life must come to an end for her; 
she did not want to look beyond 
so remote and dreaded a possibility. 
But she knew that he looked be- 
yond it, during his illness especially 
he had said things occasionally that 
showed he was painfully preoccu- 
pied about her future, about what 
was to become of her if he went 
and left her alone in the world with 
no one to love her or take care of 
her. She knew that nothing could 
sweeten his remaining years more 
than to see her happily married ; 
that, in fact, such an event would, 
humanly speaking, be very likely 
to prolong his life. This it was 
that kept her trembling on the 
verge of surrender and pleaded 
loudly in favor of Ponsonby’s suit. 
Why was it so hard to yield? 
There was nothing to hinder her 
now. If she had cared for any one 
else... A bright crimson suffus- 
ed her cheeks ; she covered her face 
with her hands with an involuntary 
movement, as if to hide that blush 
of exquisite shame from the roses 
that were its only witnesses. 

But this emotion passed away 
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and sober reflections psesented 
themselves. ‘The idea, once so 
firmly rejected as a presumptuous 
temptation, that she might convert 
Ponsonby by marrying him, appeal- 
ed to her suddenly with a force 
altogether new. It would be no 
doubt a glorious thing to sacrifice 
her own personal feelings and 
wishes for such an object, and it 
seemed to Franceline, as she con- 
templated it for the first time 
calmly, that the generosity of the 
motive must ensure the reward of 
the sacrifice. Ifshecould but consult 
Father Henwick! But that was im- 
possible. ‘The distance was too great. 
In those days railroads were few 
and far between. It took four days 
for a letter to reach Dullerton, and 
as many for the answer to return ; 
and it was imperative that she 
should make up her mind at once. 
She drew from her pocket a littic 
book in which she had written 
down some striking passages from 
various authors, and some words 
of advice that Father Henwick had 
given her from time to time. ‘The 
words that had sounded so sustain- 
ing when uttered spoke to her now 
with even a more pointed signifi- 
cance: “ Be sure of one thing: so 
long as we are sincerely seeking to 
do what is right God will guide us to 
it. . . . The danger is that some- 
times we are ali the time hankering 
after our own will when we say, 
and even fancy, that we are seeking 
the will of God.” Then later, in 
answer to some question about the 
mode of discerning between these 
two wills, the writer said: “ Things 
that are not of our seeking or wish- 
ing are mostly of his ordering. . 

Obedience and circumstances are 
our safest guides.” Here France- 
line closed the little book, murmur 
ing to herself: “It is quite certain 
that this marriage is not of my seek- 
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ing—nor of my inclination; if that 
be a sign, I am safe in doing God’s 
will in consenting to it.” Then 
she remembered bow she had read 
somewhere that God would send 
an angel from heaven rather than 
let a faithful soul go astray when 
striving to do his will. No angel 
had come to forbid her yielding, 
and the time pressed for her deci- 
sion. Franceline buried her face 
in her hands, and for the next few 
minutes a fierce struggle went on 
within her. She trembled from 
head to foot, her pulses beat fast, 
a sharp pang shot through her 
whole being and seemed to tear 
it asunder for one moment, then 
gradually recoiled upon her will, 
stimulating it to a firm, irrevocable 
impulse. All that she had hitherto 
known of energy or courage was 
as nothing compared to what she 
was feeling now. She looked up 
and pushed back her hair, as if to 
see a vision more clearly. A light 
had gathered in her eye, a high 
resolve shone upon her brow. ‘The 
vision was vanishing, but she saw 
it still: angels were beckoning. 
The spirit of Renunciation pointed 
with golden palm-branch to that 
hour when every sacrifice receives 
its crown, when every selfish denial 
is avenged. She stood by her 
father’s death-bed; life was fading 
away like a dream; the hour of 
real awakening was at hand. Con- 
science spoke out: “Prove thy 
love,” said the clear, stern voice, 
“accept the reality which the kind 
will of Heaven has appointed for 
you, and cast from your heart once 
and for ever the vain dream that 
it has cherished too long. Make 
your father happy; become the 
wife of this good and faithful man 
who loves you. Go forth, im- 
molate yourself, and lead him to 
the light of truth.” 


When Franceline rose to her 
feet, Ponsonby’s cause was won. 
She folded his letter, and went in 
and sat down at once and answered 
it. Her hand did not falter; there 
was no trace of reluctance or hesi- 
tation visible in her countenance. 
As soon as the letter was finished 
she went down-stairs to meet her 
father, and handed it to him open. 

“ Am I to read it ?” 

“Yes, father; it is you who have 
written it,”” she said, kissing him. 

Before M. de la Bourbonais could 
reply, Angélique and the major- 
domo came in with the breakfast, 
and kept fussing in and out of the 
room while it lasted ; so it was some 
little time before he was able to go 
out on the terrace and read the let- 
ter alone. 

Franceline did not wait to see 
its effectupon him. She escaped to 
her room, and sat there until he 
should call for her; but instead of 
this Raymond took up his straw hat 
and went straight out of the house. 
She saw him walk with a quick, 
buoyant step down the garden and 
disappear into the road. He was 
gone with her answer to Ponsonby, 
guessing rightly that until he re- 
ceived it the young man would not 
venture to return to the villa, and 
that her father was impatient to 
make the lover happy. Franceline 
saw him go forth bearing the fiat 
that decided her destiny, that plac- 
ed a stranger henceforth between 
them, dividing with another the 
duty and the life that had hitherto 
been all his own. Oh! if she had 
but loved the other as it was in her 
to love the man who was to be her 
hasband. A cry that was almost 
a shriek escaped from her, and she 
threw herself upon the ground in a 
paroxysm of tears. But this weak- 
ness was soon over; she arose and 
hurried out of the house, so as to 
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avoid meeting Angélique or any of 
the servants, and went down to the 
beach. 

The tide was in; she seated her- 
self in the crevice of a rock— 
a favorite seat, where she was shel- 
tered from the sun and surrounded 
by the beautiful blue sea on every 
side. She had taken a book with 
her, dutifully opened it where the 
marker was, and then. leaned her 
head against the side of the rock 
and began to dream. How plea- 
sant it would be if she could drift 
away in one of those white fishing- 
boats, herself and her father, to 
some “fair isle of the blest ” where 
there is no marrying or giving in 
marriage, where no winged angels 
come with cruel messages of duty 
to weak, reluctant hearts! Was that 
steamer whose smoke was curling 
like a dark snake. in the pure blue 
atmosphere bound for one of these 
happy isles? Oh! would that she 
were on it and making for that 
haven of rest. She must have sat 
a long time dreaming -her dreams, 
for the steamer was a long while 
out of sight and the water had ris- 
en almost to her feet, when she 
heard Angélique’s voice calling her 
up and down the garden. She did 
not move. It was Ponsonby come 
back with her father, no doubt, to 
salute her as his bride. Let him 
wait; there was timeenough. An- 
gélique- went on calling for some 
minutes, andthen ceased. France- 
line thought she had given it up, 
and was congratulating herself on 
the reprieve, when she heard the 
sound of footsteps falling heavily 
on the pebbles close behind the 
rock. ‘There was no use resisting ; 
she must goto this impatient loverat 
once, it seemed. She rose with a 
weary, resigned sigh, and was step- 
ping over the ledge of the rock to 
gain the terrace, when, looking 
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up, she beheld, not Angélique, 
but Clide de Winton. Franceline 
screamed as if a sword had been 
driven through her heart, fell for- 
ward, and was caught in Clide’s 
arms. 

“Franceline! my darling! my 
own !” he murmured, straining her 
passionately to him 

She had not fainted; she was 
only stunned. Rallying in an. in- 
stant, she struggled to free herself, 
and looking at him with a frighten- 
ed, bewildered glance, “ How is this? 
What do you mean? Are you free ?” 
she exclaimed. 

“Should I dare to come to you, 
to speak to you thus, to clasp you 
to my heart, if I were not free? 
O Franceline, Franceline! have 
you known me so little all this 
time ?” 

Her head drooped upon his 
shoulder, and she struggled no 
more ; he gathered. her to his heart, 
and: she did not draw away her face 
from the warm kisses that he press- 
ed on it. 

Angélique’s voice breaking in 
upon this moment of rapture roused 
her to the remembrance of other 
things: her father’s errand, the 
letter she had written engaging 
herself as Ponsonby Anwyll’s wife. 

“O Clide, Clide!” she cried, 
putting her hand to her forehead 
with a look of agonized distress. 

“ My darling! what is it?” 

But Angélique was down on 
them now, and began to scold the 
young girl for letting her shout 
herself hoarse calling to her this 
hour past without an answer, until 
she thought Mam’selle must have 
fallen asleep and dropped into the 
sea; that’s what would happen 
some of these days, and fhen her 
body would be carried off by the 
tide to the north pole, and M. 
le Comte would die of grief, and 
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the only thing for Angélique to do 
would be to drown herself. Clide 
tried to divert the vials of the old 
woman’s wrath towards him, and 
so cut her short in this dismal horo- 
scopic view of the family history. 
M. de la Bourbonais, meanwhile, 
was hastening to meet them; the 
sight of his smiling countenance 
sent a dagger through Franceline. 
She embraced Sir Siton hurriedly, 
and then ran to her father. 

“ You went with that letter?” she 
whispered. 

“Yes, my little one; I went 
straight off with it.” 

“Ha! ‘Then he knows already? 
You have given it to him ?” 

“No; unluckily, he was not at 
home. They had just gone ,out 
when I got to the hotel.” 

“Q father! thank God! Then 
give it to me quick!” She flung 
her arms round his neck, and kiss- 
ed him with an energy that nearly 
sent his spectacles flying into the 
Mediterranean. 

“Eh, eh? What is the matter? 
What is this?” said Raymond, res- 
cuing the precious dunettes and re- 
fixing them on his nose. , 

“Father, I will not marry him. 
I am engaged to Clide de Winton!” 


‘The sun was not long risen—for 
the dew was still glistening on the 
deep-bladed grass, and the birds were 
babbling in their nests as they do in 
the fresh dawn before men are astir 
to drown the delicious concert— 
when three figures might be seen 
wending towards the little gray 
church, where Father Henwick 
was awaiting them. They found 
the door open and the candles light- 
ed on the altar, although there was 
not a soul in the church but them- 
selves. 

{ dare say you recognize the three 
at a glance, though it may surprise 
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you to see Clide de Winton there 
and at so unwonted an hour. 

The church was beautifully ar- 
rayed in flowers and evergreens 
and banners of every hue. For 
this is to be Franceline’s wedding- 
day, and she has come with her 
fiancé and her father to ask a bless- 
ing on it. 

There was something peculiarly 
sweet and thrilling in the sound of 
the bell through the almost empty 
church, and the voice of the priest 
reverberating in the solemn silence, 
tender and tremulous as a throb 
that broke from his inmost heart. 

The walk home was silent; only, 
when they entered the park, M. de 
la Bourbonais stood a moment and, 
looking down on the little cottage 
where he and his child had suffered 
so much and known so many happy 
days, he said with an emotion 
which he made no effort to conceal : 
“My children, God has been very 
good to us; to me especially—for I 
have deserved it least. I shall not 
live long to prove that I am grate- 
ful; but you who are young—you 
will both of you love him and 
thank him for me all your'lives.” 

Clide’s only answer was a silent 
pressure of the hand, while France- 
line fell upon her father’s breast 
and wept a few sweet tears. 


Yes, the wedding-day had arriv- 
ed; the sun shone brightly, every- 
thing was bright, everybody seemed 


happy. Miss Merrywig sported a 
splendid new gown for the occa- 
sion—pale blue silk, with rosebuds 
and forget-me-nots on a broad, white 
satin stripe, most appropriate for a 
wedding; and such abargain! She 
was entreating Lady Anwwll to make 
a guess—just one guess—at what 
it had cost; but Lady Anwyll fought 
off, declaring it would only make 
her envious if she knew, and, be- 
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sides, sne wanted Miss Merrywig to 
keep her bargain as fresh as pos- 
sible for another episode like the 
present which would be taking 
place soon, she hoped, in the neigh- 
borhood. She would not say more ; 
it was rash to speak of these mat- 
ters until everything was guife set- 
tled ; but it had long been suspect- 
ed by the whole county that that 
sweet little Lady Lucy B and 
Ponce were planning some mischief 
together. Then followed whisperings 
and squeezing of hands between 
the two old ladies, which were pre- 
sently interrupted by a loud, pre- 
monitory buzz through the great 
Gothic hall where the guests were 
fast assembling from the adjoining 
rooms. Sir Simon appeared, mar- 
shalling the twelve pink and white 
bridemaids into ranks on the broad 
landing at the top of the stairs. 
Down they came gliding as softly 
as a sunset cloud, and stood below 
awaiting the bride. Everybody 
whose acquaintance you have made 
ever so slightly at Dullerton is pre- 
sent, I think—everybody except Sir 
Ponsonby Anwyll, whosent his good 
wishes and regrets by his mother, 
explaining that he had not been 
able to get home just at present. 
And now a murmur, deep and 
prolonged, runs through the gay 
crowd. ‘The bride is coming; 
stately she steps down the grand 
oak stairs, leaning on her father’s 
arm, ‘To my mind, she is the 
sweetest, loveliest bride that ever 
“the sun shone on.” But then, 
to be sure, I may be prejudic- 
ed. I wish I could describe her 
dress to you; but it would be very 
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much like trying to describe the 
texture of a moonbeam. I can 
only certify that it was white, dia- 
phanous, and fleecy as a cloud, and 
that, in some mysterious way, eu- 
charista lilies flaated here and there 
over the soft, snowy foam. ‘The 
graceful head, too, bowed modestly 
under its golden weight of hair, 
was crowned by the same lovely 
flowers, and a cloud-like veil of 
gossamer tissue encircled her like 
a morning mist. 

M. de la Bourbonais looked very 
happy as he passed through the 
sympathetic groups with his clair- 
de-lune on his arm; there was 
subdued joy on his venerable face 
that smoothed away all painful 
traces of his late illness, and al- 
most obliterated the lines of age 
and the deeper furrows of care on 
his thoughtful brow. 

As to Clide de Winton, every- 
body declared that he bore himself 
admirably on this most trying oc- 
casion, presenting a model of what 
a bridegroom ought to be—manly, 
dignified, and simple; he made a 
speech at the wedding breakfast, 
and it was pronounced capital. I 
don’t think the effort proved 
such a vety severe trial to him, 
either, as he had once expected , 
for when Mrs. de Winton, who had 
expanded like a sunflower in cordi- 
ality that day, asked him with anarch 
smile whether he found the ordeal 
very dreadful, Clide answered frank- 
ly that it was not so trying as he 
had anticipated, and that, even 
when the worst was said, a wedding 
ceremony, with all its fuss, was not 
an unmitigated evil, 
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THOMISTIC PHILOSOPHY.* 


THERE is some evidence of the 
andue conceit which the present 
age has of its learning and culture 
in the fact that the works of the 
great writers of the middle ages in- 
definitely surpass our best literary 
productions in intellectual acumen 
and in the depth and width of real 
philosophical science. St. Thomas 
commences his Summa Theologica by 
telling us that it is to be an elemen- 
tary work for the use of beginners 
in the study of sacred doctrine, ac- 
cording as theapostle says, Zam par- 
vulis in Christo, lac vobis potum dedi, 
non escam. This book for junior 
students, this “milk for babes” of 
the medizval times, is nowadays 
somewhat strong for the mental di- 
gestion of full-grown men, not ex- 
cepting those whose minds have 
been carefully trained under the 
tuition of judicious preceptors. It 
was no doubt the modesty of the 
saint which prompted him to speak 
in this manner of that most wonder- 
ful work. Had he lived in such 
days as ours, so remarkable for fee- 
bleness of intellect, so conspicuous 
for contemptuousness, for self-con- 
fidence and self-sufficiency, such 
language would not have been pos- 
sible with him; for he could only 
have used it in the bitterest sar- 
casm, which is utterly foreign to his 
meek and gentle character. 


* Philosophia Elementaria ad usum Acade- 
mice ac prasertim Ecclesiastica Fuventutis, 
Opera et studio R. P. Fr. Zephyrini Gonzales, Or- 
dinis Predicatorun, Matriti apud Polycarpum 
Lopez, Cava-Baja, 19. MDCCCLXVIII. 

Philosophia juxta inconcussa tutissimague D. 
Thoma Dogmata. Auctore P. F, Antonio Gou- 
din, Ordinis Predicatorum. Editio novissima. Ur- 

: Pralis speraindeo pompei. 1859. 


Since the daysof the Angelic Doc- 
tor, it has become necessary to dis- 
pose the minds of those who would 
drink of this source of science by 
previous instruction in the first ele- 
ments of his philosophy. Of all the 
elementary philosophies of the strict- 
ly Thomistic school, the most uni- 
versally esteemed has been that of 
Father Goudin, who gave lectures 
in the Dominican College of Paris 
towards the end of the seventeenth 
century. The great aim of this 
faithful professor of Thomism is to 
be true to his master in every point, 
not only in the higher principles of 
philosophy, but even in the details 
of physics. He wrote at a time 
when a great revolution was taking 
place in men’s minds with regard 
to science, and he saw with concern 
that the new doctrines would prove 
in their results subversive of all 
that was Christian. He therefore 
set about opposing the doctrinal 
novelties of Descartes and his schooi 
by an uncompromising reas ertion 
of the teaching of St. Thomas. In 
the judgment of posterity Goudin 
has erred somewhat, but not so 
much, certainly, as the school which 
he opposed; for the Cartesian doc- 
trines have proved the source of 
many subsequent errors, as scepti- 
cism, rationalism, pantheism, athe- 
ism. ‘The mistakes of Goudin sim- 
ply regard some of the details of 
physical science which, whether 
correctly or erroneously explained, 
tend little to the benefit of our 
fellow-beings, although interesting 
enough to the minds of the well 
educated 
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We are assured that the strictest 
‘Thomists are not bound to adhere 
to the details of the physics of their 
master. The Angelic Doctor, in mat- 
ters of this kind (which, we submit, 
concern little the theologian, or 
the metaphysician, or the moralist), 
adopted the prevailing opinions of 
the time. We do not read that he 
ever showed much enthusiasm for 
natural or experimental science, and 
in this respect he differed from his 
friend and quondam preceptor, Al- 
bertus Magnus. But in those fun- 
damental questions of philosophy 
which are intimately connected with 
our moral conduct and with na- 
tural or positive religion, and in- 
deed in all questions where St. Tho- 
mas is bound to think for himself, 
we do not find that he simply 
endorses the teaching of another. 
When it is objected by knowing 
people that Aquinas teaches doc- 
trines which are exploded or pue- 
rile—as, for instance, that the earth 
is stationary, or that the east is the 
right hand of the heavens—it would 
be well for them to reflect that 
these are rather the doctrines of 
the universally-admired Aristotle 
than of his Christian disciple.* 

Father Gonzales (since created 
Bishop of Cordova) has given to 
the church an excellent manual of 
‘Thomistic doctrine. At the outset, 
he seeks to determine the sense of 
the word philosophy. This is no 
easy matter, as the definitions given 
by different authors are many and 
various. Cousin declares it to be— 
reflection completely emancipated and 
Sreed from the trammels of authority, 
so that reason depends solely upon it- 
self for the acquisition of truth. By 
the subjectivists of Germany it is 

* ‘ . , 
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his opinion that the Summa Theologica was not 
worth studying, “‘ because it was based on the false 
decretals of Isidore.” 
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defined—the Ego as it places and offers 
itself by thesis and antithesis. Ac- 
cording to Kant, it is the mecessary 
science of the laws and causes of spon- 
taneous reason, Cicero says that 
philosophy is rerum divinarum et 
humanarum causarumque, quibus hw 
res continentur, scientia ; and this is, 
perhaps, the popular notion of the 
word, so that all scientific studies 
are included in the general term of 
philosophy. ‘Thus we speak of the 
philosophy of history, the philoso- 
phy of language, the philosophy of 
manufactures, of laws, and so forth. 
A writer of the name of Mr. Robert 
Hooke tries to impress upon his 
readers the vast extent of philoso- 
phy in the following curious disser- 
tation : 


“The history of potters, tobacco-pipe 
makers, glass-grinders, looking-glass 
makers or foilers, spectacle-makers and 
optic-glass makers, makers of counter- 
feit pearl and precious stones, bugle- 
makers, lamp-blowers, color-makers, co- 
lor-grinders, glass-painters, enamellers, 
varnishers, color-sellers, \painters, lim- 
ners, picture-drawers, makers of babies’ 
heads, of little bowling stones or mar- 
bles, fustian-makers, music-masters, tin- 
sey makers and taggers ; the history of 
school-masters, writing-masters, prin- 
ters, bookbinders, stage-players, danc- 
ing masters and vaulters, apothecaries, 
chirurgeons, seamsters, butchers, bar- 
bers, laundresses, and cosmetics, etc., 
etc. (the true nature of each of which be- 
ing exactly determined), will hugely fa- 
cilitate our inquiries in philosophy.” 


By most scholastics philosophy is 
defined as a cognitio certa et evidens. 
These are the words of Goudin, and 
we observe that they are adopted 
by Father Lepidi in the first vol- 
ume of his new work. Gonzales, 
however, demurs to assent to this, 
for the reason that in philosophy 
many questions are discussed of 
which we have neither evidence 
nor certainty. @Phe objection is in- 
serted and responded to in Father 
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Lepidi’s book, and also in the works 
of Goudin. ‘The proper and pri- 
mary object of philosophy is certain 
and évident; it treats of questions 
that are obscure only secondarily 
and consequenter. Nevertheless, Gon- 
zales prefers to define philosophy 
as cognitio scientifica et rationalis 
Dei, mundi et hominis, que viribus 
naturalibus per altiores causas seu 
principia habetur. In the latter 
words of the definition he is in con- 
formity with the rest of his school, 
but in the first part—that is, in the 
genus of the definition—he differs 
from them. 

The essence of philosophy being 
determined, at least in the sense in 
which the author is going to treat 
of it, we are next invited to decide 
upon a suitable division. The older 
scholastics had divided it into four 
parts: logic; physics, wkose object 
was ens mobile, or all changeable na- 
ture; metaphysics, which treated of 
being inthe abstract, and allconcrete 
objects which transcend the powers 
of the senses; and ethics. Some 
added a fifth part—namely, mathe- 
matics. Goudin’s definition of phi- 
losophy seems capable of embracing 
this science also; however, he dis- 
poses of it, whether consistently or 
not we need not stop to inquire. 

Later Christian writers, who have 
adhered in the main to the doc- 
trines of the scholastics, have 
somewhat varied their division. 
Physics in its details is excluded 
from philosophy strictly so called, 
while in its more universal relations 
it is considered as belonging to 
metaphysics. ‘Thus the science of 
the laws of the world is called cos- 
mology, and the science of the soul, 
its essence, its faculties, and its 
operations, is called psychology. 
Cosmology and psychology, together 
with theodicy or om theology, 
are the subdivisions Of sfecia/ meta- 
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physics, while the science of being 
is called ontology or general meta- 
physics. 

However, Gonzales refuses to 
grant that psychology belongs pro- 
perly to metaphysics, because, al- 
though the soul of which it treats is 
beyond the ken of the senses, yet the 
operations of the soul depend upon 
them and are recognized by them. 
He determines, therefore, that this 
science belongs as much to ethics 
and to logic as to metaphysics: to 
metaphysics, inasmuch as it treats 
of the essence of the soul; to logic, 
as it regards the faculties of cogni- 
tion; to ethics, as far as it concerns 
the moral power. Later on, when 
Gonzales comes to treat of psycho- 
logy ex professo, he suggests that it 
should be either reduced again to 
physics or made a distinct and spe- 
cial portion of philosophy. Such 
is the unsatisfactory consideration 
of the question by men eminent for 
their science. We see in the newly- 
issued volume of Father Lepidi’s 
philosophy that in his division he 
leaves out altogether the words 
physics and metaphysics, and pro- 
poses the following heads: logic, 
general ontology, cosmology, an- 
thropology, natural theology, and 
ethics. This mode of division seems 
to us, with all due deference to 
Bishop Gonzales and other writers, 
the most satisfactory. Moreover, 
it is explained by Father Lepidi in 
a most logical manner, based as it 
is upon two incontrovertible philo- 
sophical maxims. Before we leave 
this subject of the division, we will 
mention that proposed by the late 
Canon Sanseverino in his great 
work, which, unfortunately, was 
never completed. He considers 
philosophy under a twofold aspect, 
subjective and objective. Sudjective 
philosophy is divided into four 
branches—/ogica, dynamilogia, idealo- 
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gia,and criteriologia. Objective phi- 
losophy has also four parts—natura- 
lis theologia, cosmologia, anthropologta, 
cthica. We observe that he is one 
with Father Lepidi in discarding the 
use of those vague terms of which 
we have spoken, 

Father Gonzales has published 
his work in three volumes, the 
first of which comprises the trac- 
tates of Logic and Psychology. In 
the Logic we have noticed nothing 
particular to be mentioned, except- 
ing its completeness and the ex- 
ceeding clearness with which the 
subjects are treated. The treatise 
of Psychology, however, has greatly 
interested us, and is the best we 
have seen. It is divided into two 
parts, empiric and rational. Psy- 
chologia empirica treats of the pow- 
ers of the soul, and we notice in a 
few instances a deviation from the 
explicit doctrine of Goudin. For 
instance, those species or representa- 
tions of objects which are received 
in the cognitive senses, are stated 
by Gonzales to be immaterial and 
spiritual, while Goudin has said 
that they are material. It might, 
perhaps, be suggested that these 
species may be called immateriales 
negative. This epithet is allowed 
by the author to be applied to the 
anima of brutes; and as the species 
we speak of belong to animal life, 
they must be of the same nature. 
Cognition is a vital act, and all 
vitality is above the condition of 
that which is merely material. A 
very recent writer has implied that 
St. Thomas distinguishes immate- 
rial and spiritual existences. We 
do not remember to have noticed 
such a distinction in his works. 
Perhaps the writer makes allusion 
to the doctrine that some opera- 
tions of material beings transcend 
the qualities of matter—~.g., sensitive 
cognition. Yet these operations 
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are not called immaterial by St 
Thomas, at least not usually. This 
subject of cognition is well treated 
of by Gonzales. In another’ part 
of this treatise he endeavors to 
prove the necessity of an nfellectus 
agens as distinguished from the énte/- 
lectus possibilis, the passive intellect, 
the faculty of understanding. 

In the second part of Psychology, 
the simplicity of the soul, its spiri- 
tuality and immateriality, are clearly 
demonstrated. Its unity also is 
stoutly maintained, and the opposite 
errors, both ancient and modern, 
are stated with admirable terseness 
and pertinence, and then put aside 
as wanting in scientific consistency. 
With the hypothesis of one soul, all 
vital operations can be accounted 
for; with that of more than one 
principle of life, various phenomena 
could not, be explained; therefore 
the doctrine of one principle is to 
be admitted. 

Appended to the tractate of Psy- 
chology is a special chapter on 
Ideology. The various systems of 
Democritus, Plato, Aristotle, Locke, 
Leibnitz, Bonald, Malebranche, Gio- 
berti, Kant, Schelling, Fichte, and 
Cousin are set aside one after 
another as insufficient or absurd. 
Then we have an exposition of the 
subject according to the principles 
of the Angelic Doctor ; and this por- 
tion of the work is of unusual ori- 
ginality, specially interesting and 
instructive to many readers. The 
reality of ideas, as distinct intellec- 
tual representations of objects, is 
first established in opposition to the 
doctrines of those philosophers whe 
maintain that the understanding. 
perceives objects without the inter. 
vention of ideas or the need oil 
an intellectus agens. The doctrine 
of impressed ideas as distinct from. 
those that agpepressed is insistec 
upon. . 
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The origin of our ideas is thus 
explained: There are four kinds 
of ideas, idee primaria abstractionis, 
idee pure intelligibiles, idee pure spi- 
rituales, and idea entis, and this di- 
vision is applicable to both impress- 
ed and expressed ideas. We must 
ask pardon for our attempt to Angli- 
cize the scholastic terms. Now, as 
to expressed ideas, all these have 
their origin from the passive intel- 
lect. The difficulty, therefore, of 
explaining the origin of ideas re- 
gards only those which we call 
idee impress@, and of these only we 
have now to speak. 

Ideas of primary abstraction, 
which refer to corporeal or sensible 
objects—as, for instance, a man, a 
horse, the sun—come from the active 
intellect, which draws them out of 
the species contained in the imagi- 
nation. Ideas purely intellectual— 
as those of substance, cause, effect, 
good, evil—have their origin from 
both the active and the passive in- 
tellect : from the former, because in 
the ideas of primary abstraction it 
discovers other more universal re- 
lations, as those of good, bad, etc. ; 


from the latter, as far as it works’ 


out and develops those. germs of 
higher knowledge imperfectly mani- 
fested by the active intellect. As 
to purely spiritual ideas—those of 
God, of the angels, of our own 
souls—these have not all the same 
origin. If the idea of God is ob- 
tained by reasoning from that which 
is contingent to the conclusion that 
a necessary being must exist, such 
an idea is the product of the pas- 
sive intellect, which has worked it 
out of impressions previously re- 
ceived. But if the idea of God be 
conceived as of the first cause of all 
things, then it is acquired in the 
same way as thesideas of causes in 
general, and ule in reality to 
that class of ideaS which are call- 
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ed purely intellectual. The idea 
of an angel is acquired from. the 
analogy of our own soul; hence the 
idta expressa of our soul may. be- 
come the idea impressa of an angel. 
As to our own soul, there is no im- 
pressed idea of it, but its operations 
are sufficient for the acquisition of an 
expressed idea of it, without any need 
of an abstraction of the active in- 
tellect. As to the idea of being, it 
is an abstraction of the active intel- 
lect, but natural and spontaneous; 
indeed, it is its first perception, as 
the expressed idea of being is the 
first conception of the passive intel- 
lect. And the reason of this is, 
that our intellectual faculties are 
reflections of the mind of God. 
Father Gonzales next proceeds to 
explain in what sense scholastics 
understand the axiom of the Stagi- 
rite, Vihil est in intellectu, quin prius 
Suerit in sensu, All ideas depend 
upon the senses so far forth that 
sensible cognition must always pre- 
cede that which is intellectual, and 
because all intellectual cognition 
requires an accompanying exercise 
of the imagination. Ideas of pri- 
mary abstraction depend upon sen- 
sible representations directly and 
immediately ; ideas purely intellec- 
tual, remotely and inadequately ; 
ideas purely spiritual, especially of 
angels and of our own souls, depend 
upon the senses only indirectly and 
occastonaliter. "Hence the senses are © 
never the efficient causes of our in- 
tellectual ideas; the most that can 
be said is, that they are the mate- 
rial causes of some of them. In 
this sense only can we accept the - 
maxim of the great pagan philo- 
sopher without becoming implicat- 
ed in the sensism of Locke and 
Condillac. Gonzales next warns 
his students not to consider ideas 
as the object of intellectual know- 
ledge; an idea is not 7d QUOD cognoset- 
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tur, but td QUO cognoscitur. These are 
the words of St. Thomas, and it is 
of the greatest importance to realize 
the doctrine, if we would avoid the 
Charybdis of idealism as well as the 
Scylla of sensism. 

In the second volume we have 
the tractates of Ontology, Cosmolo- 
gy, and Natural Theology. In onto- 
logy the real distinction of essence 
and existence is affirmed and ably 
advocated, as, indeed, it usually is 
in works emanating from the Do- 
minican Order. We have known 
personally more than one professor 
of that order who have differed 
from Gonzales and Goudin in this 
point, and who have taught their 
doctrines in the lecture-rooms with- 
out scruple as the veritable teach- 
ing of St. Thomas. Our province is 
not to attempt to decide the ques- 
tion, either on its own independent 
merits or according to the autho- 
rity of the Angelic Doctor. There 
are difficulties in the subject which 
seem to increase on examination. 
Father Liberatore, in the later edi- 
tions of his /nstitutiones Philosophice, 
has passed from the ranks of those 


who deny the real distinction to join ° 


those who teach it, and he gives 
weighty reasons for doing so. We 
do not just now remember 2 con- 
version so conspicuous in the re- 
verse direction ; but we know of one 
or two such conversions, which, 
however, have attracted little no- 
tice. 

In the treatise of Ontology there 
is an interesting dissertation on the 
principles of zsthetics. We are 
afraid to attempt a synopsis of it, 
as it would not be appreciated. 
Gonzales’ definition of beauty is 
worthy of a disciple of St. Thomas: 
Splendor harmonicus veri et infiniti. 

The doctrine of St. Thomas, ac- 
cording to which he explains the 
mystery of the unchanged appear- 
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ance of the elements of the Eucha- 
rist after consecration, is well sus- 
tained. Gonzales argues _ that 
substance and accidents are really 
distinct in essence, consequently 
the idea of their real separation in- 
volves no contradiction of terms; 
and the Protestant philosopher 
Leibnitz is quoted in support of 
this doctrine. Accordingly, after 
the words of consecration, when the 
substance of bread and wine is 
converted into the substance of the 
body and blood of Christ, all the 
accidents remain unchanged, both 
in appearance and in reality, ex- 
cept that extension subsists of itself 
after the manner of a substance. 
Cartesians, on the contrary, deny 
that the accidents of the elements 
really remain, and consider that the 
appearances of bread and wine are 
only phenomenal. Many modern 
philosophers who are scholastic in 
most points agree with the Carte- 
sians in this; among others, Father 
Tongiorgi, S.J. ‘This subject is 
worthy of the attentive study of all 
who believe in the doctrine of tran- 
substantiation. 

In the tractate of Cosmology the 
different systems of pantheism are 
explained and disposed of, and the 
doctrine of the creation of the world 
by a Being supreme, independent, 
and free is demonstrated. Then 
follows a discourse upon that inte- 
resting subject, the principles of 
bodies. Gonzales, as a staunch 
Thomist, upholds the doctrine of 
matter and form, and insists that it 
is the only system which is capable 
of satisfying the mind. Modern 
philosophers generally rejéct this 
system, and some of them in very 
contemptuous language. Cudworth, 
for instance, calls it genus guoddam 
metaphysice stultijg. Y¥ather Ton- 
giorgi does rola this doctrine, 


and seems to bé"persuaded that his 
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arguments in favor of chemical atom- 
ism are unanswerable and destruc- 
tive of the ancient theory. Gonzales 
discusses successively the systems 
of the atomists and the dynamists, 
and those go-betweens whom he 
calls atomistico-dynamists; and 
they are successively dismissed as 
incomplete or erroneous. Then the 
old scholastic or Aristotelian sys 
tem is clearly and beautifully repre- 
sented. There are changes going 
on in nature which are observed by 
all. Substances are corrupted and 
substances are generated; the cor+ 
ruption of one is the generation of 
another. These changes are called 
substantial mutations. And yet, in 
spite of all these changes, something 
remains ever the same. When wood 
is turned into fire, fire into ashes, 
these into earth, earth into vegetable 
or mineral substances, there is al- 
ways something that remains unal- 
tered in its essence. What is this 
thing? It is primary matter (mate- 
ria prima). What is it that makes 
the change when wood becomes 
fire, or earth, or astone? It is the 
new substantial form which suc- 
ceeds the one that has departed by 
corruption. In scholastic language, 
the matter has changed its form. 
As matter is something not know- 
able of itself, and could not exist, 
even by a miracle, without being ac- 
tuated or perfected by substantial 
forms, it follows that its essence can 
be but vaguely understood. For 
the same reason, a scientific defini- 
tion of it is not possible. Hence 
Aristotle thought it profitable to 
give a negative definition of it : ec 
quid, nec quale, nec quantum, nec alt- 
guid eorum per qua ens determinatur. 
We have known this definition to 
excite the irrepressible merriment 
of several. So eople have the 
faculty of bili: to laugh at 


will, even when™¥mcy understand 
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nothing of the subject that tickles 
them; and such a faculty is some- 
times of great convenience. Gon- 
zales defines primary matter as— 
realitas substantialis et incompleta, 
nullum actum aut formam ex se ha- 
bens, sed que capacitatem et potentiam 
habet ad universas formas substan- 
tiales, He defines substantial form. 
Realitas substantialis et incompleta, 
materiam prime actuans ac determi- 
nans ad constituendam simul cum ipsa 
substantiam complete subsistentem. Mat- 
ter is the subject of the form; form 
is the perfection or actuality of 
matter. It is worth while to ob- 
serve that Father Liberatore is 2 
firm supporter of this theory. 

To the principal objections, so 
cleverly put by Father Tongiorgi, 
against the Peripatetic system, Gon- 
zales has always a suitable rejoin- 
der. After a categoric respondco 
to each one severally, he makes 
some general reflections upon them 
all which we will try to do into 
English : 

“ Although no answer were forthcom- 
ing to the famous objections of Tongiorgi, 
the scholastic system would continue to 
hold its own in respect of the first prin- 
ciples of bodies. Our system regards 
chiefly bodies which are simple, and 
bodies endowed with life. Now, none 
of the argu@ents of the Italian philoso- 
pher have ‘any reference to either of 
these kinds of bodies. Consequently, 
they not only do not overturn the Peri- 
patetic system of matter and form and 
of substantial generation, but they do 
not even touch the question. The most 
that can be inferred from his arguments 
is. that substantial generation does not 
take place in respect of inanimate bodies 
which are compound. Now, these com- 
pound bodies can be considered merely 
as bodies which are imperfect in unity of 
nature and substance, and as such they 
belong to that class of bodies which were 
styled by the old scholastics mixtr im- 
perfecta.” 


The rest of the treatise of On- 
tology is well handled, especially 
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that which regards the principle and 
manifestations of life. It is here 
that we observed a distinction we 
nave before mentioned. The axima 
of the brute creation is immaterial 
uegative and similitudinarie, for its 
operations transcend the conditions 
of matter; it is material positive, be- 
cause it exists and acts only in de- 
pendence on matter. 

The tractate of Theodicy is good, 
and contains in a short compass all 
that is necessary for the course of 
the young philosopher. As was to 
be expected of a Dominican author, 
the questions which have come to 
be regarded as distinctive of the 
schools of the order—v.g., premotio 
physica and predestination ante pre- 
visa merita—are taught and defend- 
ed with the most able of available 
arguments. 

In the third volume we have first 
of all a treatise of Ethics, which is 
interesting and contains much that 
is of importance for our own days. 
The duty of regulating our conduct 
according to the law of reason and 
of God, by the commands of the 
church, of our civil rulers, of so- 
ciety, is well set forth, and the su- 
periority of Christian moftality to all 
others is proved. We only regret 
that the treatise is not lenger. 

The latter part of the third volume 
gives an excellent epitome of the 
history of philosophy. ‘This his- 
tory is divided into two periods. 
The first starts with the beginnings 
of philosophy and continues to the 
time of Christ, # guo instaurata sunt 
omnia, It is subdivided into three 
epochs : the first from the beginning 
of philosophy to its introduction into 
Greece; tne second, from that time to 
the days of Socrates ; the third, from 
Socrates to Christ. The second 
period is from the time of Christ to 
our days, and has likewise three 
epochs: the first, from the early 
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ages of Christianity to the time 
of Charlemagne; the second, from 
Charlemagne to the Renaissance 
of the fifteenth century; the third, 
from thence to our own time. 
For a literary student this short 
history is very valuable. All the 
systems of philosopby that can 
be thought of are sketched in 
their principal characters, with a 
short notice,of their originators and 
champions. Father Gonzales does 
not weary his readers with a special 
refutation of each particular system ; 
this is unnecessary after having 
taught his principles so well in the 
didactic essays. About fifty sys- 
tems of the period before Christ are 
briefly stated, and above a hundred 
and fifty of those which have ap- 
peared since. This short history is 
evidently the result of very exten- 
sive reading. 

As a student’s manual, we know 
of nothing more complete than the 
Philosophia Elementaria of Bishop 
Gonzales, It is anexcellent course, 
both for the young cleric who is 
preparing for the study of the scho- 
lastics, and for the secular youth 
about to take his place in the world. 
The style of writing is simple, but by 
no means devoid of elegance.* Span- 
ish writers who have been trained 
in the schools of Melchior Cano 
have never been at a loss to express 
their thoughts in a becoming form. 

We have heard many regrets that 
there was no modern text-book of 
philosophy of the school of Goudin. 
This want is now fully supplied by 
Gonzales, and it will be doubly 
satisfied when the rest of the volumes 
of Lepidi’s Zilementa Philosophi« 
Christiane have appeared. We do 
not say that Goudin will become 
unnecessary; the serious student 
will still continue to consult him. 
But there ca no doubt that 
Gonzales’ worl more adapted to 
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the times. It is also more terse, 
more interesting, more suitable to 
captivate the minds of youthful 
students. We hope that what we 
have said may help to make Bishop 
Gonzales more known among us. 
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He-has published a remarkable 
work in his own mother tongue, 
Estudios sobre la Filosofia de Santo 
Tomas, which would be productive 
of good if it were translated into 
English. 





‘THE DEVOUT CHAPEL OF NOTRE DAME DE BETHARRAM. 


“Tu mihi, Virgo parens, in carmine suggere vires 


Audacesq' 


La dévote chapelle de Notre Dame 
de Bétharram, about ten miles from 
Lourdes on the way to Pau, has 
been for eight hundred years the 
most renowned sanctuary in Béarn, 
and, to quote St. Vincent of Paul, 
“the second, or at least the third, 
most frequented in the kingdom.” 
Founded by the Crusaders, endow- 
ed by kings and nobles, favored by 
supernatural graces, the favorite re- 
sort of the poor and afflicted, sung 
by poets, and its history written by 
learned men, it has every claim on 
the interest of the pious heart. 

We left Lourdes one pleasant 
morning in September in advance 
of a large pilgrimage from Mar- 
seilles, that we might have an op- 
portunity of examining the church 
of Bétharram at our leisure. The 
railway runs along the valley of the 
Gave, leaving at the left the sacred 
grotto of Massabielle and the fair 
church of the Immaculate Concep- 
tion, which stand in full view on 
the further shore. We passed the 
forest of Lourdes at the right, and 
in fifteen minutes came to the little 
village of St. Pé—Sanctus Petrus de 
Generoso, as the old chronicles call 
it—on a bend of th@jiver, shut in by 
the mountains. e:. along in 
- 
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ue animos et grandibus annue coeptis.”” 


—Pierre dela Bastide. 


sight of the clear, green current of 
the Gave, everywhere the most way- 
ward, the most picturesque, and 
most fascinating of rivers, we came, 
in ten minutes after leaving the 
narrow gorge of St. Pé, to the sta- 
tion of Montaut-Bétharram, where, 
away to the left, we could see the 
cross on the Calvary, and the domes 
of the white oratories of the Pas- 
sion gleaming among the trees on 
its sides. The Devout Chapel of 
Notre Dame de Bétharram is at the 
foot of the mount, on the further 
bank of the Gave, and wholly shut 
out of sight. A straight road leads 
to it from the station, which is about 
half a mile distant. The bridge 
that spans the river with a bold 
arch is extremely picturesque, the 
sides of the arch being completely 
covered with ivy, which trails to the 
very water and lines the steep 
banks. Nothing could be more ro- 
mantic. Trees lean pensively over 
the limpid stream, and flowers 
bloom along the shore. The Gave, 
as the poet of Bétharram remarks, 
after rushing through the broad val- 
ley with impetuous haste, threaten- 
ing to overflow the meadows with 
its swelling current, suddenly slack- 
ens its speed as it approaches the 
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chapel of the Virgin, and flows 
gently by with a murmur of softest 
homage. Opposite the bridge is a 
long range of monastic-looking 
buildings with narrow windows and 
thick walls, the asylum of meditation 
and prayer. Connected therewith 
is the church, which stands with its 
side to the river, facing the west. 
The front, of Pyrenean marble, is 
adorned with white marble statues 
of the Evangelists with their em- 
blems—two each side of the mild- 
eyed Virgin who stands above the 
open door treading the serpent be- 
neath her feet. 

It being early in the afternoon, 
we found the church delightfully 
quiet. There were only a few per- 
sons at prayer, and, having paid our 
vows at the altar of Our Lady, we 
proceeded to examine the building 
and recall its varied history. The 
interior of the church consists of 
a nave and two aisles. The latter 
are literally lined with confessionals, 
The clerestory walls are covered 
with paintings supported by gigan- 
tic caryatides amid a profusion of 
gilding and ornament somewhat 
Spanish in character. The whole 
effect is imposing, and there is an 
impressive air of antiquity and 
gloom about the church, though it 
was rebuilt only two centuries ago. 
The Madonna, a modern produc- 
tion, by Renoir, a pupil of Pradier, 
is over the high altar in the centre 
of a reredos, rich with gilding and 
carving, which extends to the very 
arches. At the end of the right 
aisle is the chapel of the Pastoure, 
so called from the bas-relief depict- 
ing the legend of the shepherds who 
discovered the Virgin of Bétharram. 

The devotion to Motre Dame de 
Bétharram, so popular all through 
the Pyrenees, is supposed to have 
arisen in the eleventh century—an 
age of simple faith, when God loved 
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to manifest the wonders of his grace. 
The church is fondly believed by 
many to have been founded by the 
Crusaders, who perhaps gave it its 
pleasing Oriental name. Gaston 
IV., a prince of the Merovingian 
race, noted for his devotion to the 
Blessed Virgin, then reigned in 
Béarn. One of the bravest war- 
riors who went to the rescue of the 
Holy Sepulchre, he directed the 
construction of the war-machines 
before the walls of Jerusalem, and 
was one of the first to commence 
the assault at the side of Godfrey 
of Bouillon. 

We are chiefly dependent on the 
ancient traditions of the province 
for the early history of Bétharram, 
as the old church was burned down 
by the Huguenots. One of the le- 
gends attributes the name of Bé- 
tharram to a miraculous occurrence. 
A young girl, who was one day 
gathering flowers on the banks of 
the Gave, accidentally fell into the 
stream and was carried away by 
the current. She instinctively cried 
to the Virgin for assistance, who 
instantly appeared, holding out a 
leafy branch, by which she was 
drawn tothe shore. The girl grate- 
fully offered her celestial protec- 
tress a beautiful branch—or, to use 
the language of Béarn, a deth ar- 
ram—of gold. 

“*Youb’ offri dounc ma bére arrame ; 

Qué I’ab’ dépatisi sits l’alita ; 
Y-mey que hey bot en moun ams 


Qu'‘aci daban bous, Nouste Dame, 
Gnatit 4e/4 arram que lusira.” 


That is to say, literally: 


* T offer you, then, my golden bough, 
Which I lay on the altar divine; 
Furthermore, in my inmost soul I vow, 
In this blest place, O Mother of Grace! 
For ever a deauti/ul 6ranch shall shine.” 


La Bastide, the poet-priest of Bé- 
tharram in the time of the Fronde, 
is the first wgiger to mention this 
derivation, which furnishes him 














with a comparison to illustrate the 
mysterious effects of divine grace: 
“This name signifies, in the lan- 
guage of the country, a deau rameau 
—a beautiful branch—planted on 
the shore of the Gave by the au- 
gust Virgin, yielding fruit of a de- 
licious savor that serves for the 
nourishment of souls.” * 

The old legends say a girl of 
the neighboring village of Lestelle, 
named Raymonde, predicted the 
erection of a church on this spot 
in honor of Vouste Dame, but her 
prophecy was scoffed at, even by 
her own parents. Not long after, 
some children; who were amusing 
themselves at the foot of the hill 
of Bétharram while tending their 
flocks, saw a bright flame among 
the sharp.rocks on the banks of the 
river, in the very place where now 
stands the high altar of the Devout 
Chapel. Like the mysterious bush 
on*Mount Horeb, it burned intense- 
ly without consuming the thicket 
around. After a moment of stu- 
pefaction the little shepherds tim- 
idly approached, and what was their 
astonishment to behold in the midst 
of the flames a beautiful statue of 
the Virgin and Child! They fell 
down before it in pious reverence, 
and then hurried away to Lestelle 
to relate the wonderful event. The 
inhabitants ran in crowds to the 
place, followed by the priest in his 
white surplice, who fell on his knees 
amid the prostrate throng and bent 
his face to the ground before the 
marvellous image. 

As the place was rocky and ap- 
parently unsuitable for a chapel, 
the people proceeded’to construct 
i‘ small niche at the further end of 
_ * Others think it one of the numerous names left 
in the country by the Moors, the Arabic word Best 
/Taram signifying the Sacred Abode. But the old 


chroniclers of Béarn, who attribute the foundation 


of the church to Gaston IV., ve the name 
brought from the Holy Land, Hebrew words 
Beth Aram meaning the House of the Most High. 
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the bridge, to which the priest car- 
ried the statue amid the joyous 
shouts of the people. But it was 
not there that Mary chose to be 
honored, and the following day the 
niche was discovered to be vacant, 
and the miraculous Virgin standing 
on the rocks where she originally 
appeared. She was taken back, 
but, mysteriously returning again 
and again, the people of Lestelle 
concluded to transport her to their 
village church, which they did with 
great pomp, and carefully fastened 
her in, that they might ascertain 
whether she had been moved by 
human agency or some _ higher 
power. In spite of this precau- 
tion, the statue was again found 
at dawn on the rocks of Béthar- 
ram. Then Raymonde took cour- 
age once more, and declared this 
was the spot the Reyne deti Ceti had 
chosen for her sanctuary. Again 
the people began to laugh at her 
revelations, but she now spoke with 
authority, and, moved by divine in- 
spiration, threatened them with a 
terrible chastisement if they refused 
to obey the command. And, as if 
to give force to her words, while 
they stood hesitating a sudden 
cloud appeared in the sky, from 
which fell a torrent of hailstones. 
The people cried to heaven for 
pardon and mercy, and immedi- 
ately vowed to erect the chapel. 
The learned Abbé Menjoulet of 
Bayonne thinks the church of Bé- 
tharram was built in the eleventh 
or early in the twelfth century, 
from the style of the portions still 
to be found here and there in the 
modern building. It certainly ex- 
isted long before the ascendancy 
of the Huguenot party in Béarn, 
and had been for ages regarded as 
the holiest spot inthe land. Pierre 
de Marca says its remote origin is 
lost in obscurity. The distinguished 
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Jesuit, Pére Poiré, in his Triple 
Couronne de la Mére de Dieu, thinks 
it of a later date, but he had never 
visited it in person. His account 
was derived from a magistrate of 
Pau. He says the ancient pilgrims, 
as soon as they came in sight of 
the Devout Chapel, fell on their 
knees, and completed their pil- 
grimage in this way with a lighted 
torch in their hands. Cures with- 
out number were wrought, the 
divine anger stayed, and whole 
armies put to fiignt at the inter- 
cession of the Boune Bierge of 
Bétharram. ‘The walls were hung 
with the crutches of the paralytic, 
the chains of liberated prisoners, 
and the wax limbs given by those 
who had been healed, many of 
which offerings resisted the flames, 
and were found after the destruc- 
tion of the church by the emissaries 
of Jeanne d’Albret. 

This princess cherjshed a lively 
resentment against the Holy See on 
account of the alliance of Julius II. 
with Ferdinand the Catholic, which 
she thought led to the conquest 
of Navarre, to the injury of the 
house of Albret. After dissimulat- 
ing her sentiments for some time, 
she threw off the mask and sub- 
jected the Catholics of Béarn to 
a violent persecution. Montgom- 
ery was the agent of her ven- 
geance, and he was well fitted for 
the work. It was in 1569 that, 
on his destructive round through 
the country, he came to the sanc- 
tuary of Bétharram, which he laid 
waste. The miraculous Virgin, how- 
ever, was saved, and, after being 
hidden for some time at Lestelle. 
was carried to Spain, where it be- 
came an object of veneration under 
the name of Wuestra Sefiora la Gas- 
conne. 

During this sad time, in which 
Mary’s altar lay desolate, there 
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were marked instances of divine 
manifestation. By night the ruins 
were often seen lit up with a won- 
derful light, as of many torches, 
and the sound of angelic music 
was heard. The crumbling walls 
preserved their miraculous virtues, 
and unhappy mothers came with 
their sick children in the night- 
watches to pray among the ruins, 
and returned joyfully in the morn- 
ing bearing the evidence of their 
answered petitions with them. 

As soon as it was safe to do so, 
the inhabitants of Lestelle, in spite 
of their poverty, hastened to restore 
the church of their Bonne Vierge, 
who, for more than half a century, 
had preserved them from the con- 
tagion of heresy. Not a person in 
the place had joined the Huguenots, 
and it was the only village in Béarn 
where Catholic services had been 
maintained. 

Leonard de Trappes was at this 
time archbishop of Auch, the me- 
tropolitan see. He was one of the 
most distinguished prelates of 
France, and honored with the con- 
fidence of Henry IV. A man of 
ardent piety, and solicitous for the 
spiritua welfare of his flock, he 
founded a congregation of mission- 
aries for the wants of his diocese, 
and established them at Wore 
Dame de Garaison under the charge 
of Pierre Geoffroy, who devoted his 
whole fortune to the work. Louts 
XIII. having granted permission for 
rebuilding the church of Bétharram, 
Geoffroy resolved to celebrate the 
event by a grand pilgrimage to this 
ancient shrine. He had trained a 
choir of mountaineers, whose super! 
voices greatly added to the solem- 
nities of Garaison. Taking these 
men with him, Geoffroy set out 
with six priests for Béarn, in those 
days a fatiguing journey. Every 
one represented to him the danger 
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of venturing into a country still in 
a state of agitation, but, in spite of 
some insults and threats on the 
part of the Calvinists, he pressed 
on, joined here and there by a 
band of Catholics, who at last num- 
bered- several thousand. Among 
them were the Baron and Baroness 
de Miossens from the Chateau de 
Coarraze, and many nobles. 

It was a fine spring morning 
when this grand procession appeared 
on the banks of the Gave. The 
valley resounded with the glad 
hymns of the mountaineers of Ga- 
raison, in which the vast multitude 
joined with the utmost enthusiasm. 
The hill of Bétharram was lite- 
rally covered with people from 
the neighboring towns, who, when 
they caught sight of the immense 
procession coming to reopen the 
church of their beloved Virgin, 
burst into tears and acclamations 
of joy. Geoffroy celebrated Mass in 
the church, and afterwards preach- 
ed to five thousand people on the 
public square of Lestelle. This 
was forty-six years after the de- 
struction of the sanctuary. 

The niche of the Virgin was still 
empty. Mgr. de Trappes resolved 
to supply the deficiency, and had a 
new statue carved out of wood in 
the style of the old one, which he 
took to Bétharram himself. It was 
in July, 1616, he set out from Ga- 
raison with a numerous escort of 
priests. Passing through Lourdes, 
he stopped at St. Pé, whence he 
continued on foot, followed by all 
the monks, a vast number of priests 
from Bigorre and Béarn, all the 
nobility of the country, and an 
innumerable crowd of people with 
crosses and banners, carrying the 
new statue of the Virgin and filling 
the air with their hymns in her 
honor. Among themwas Pierre de 
Marca. 
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The archbishop set up the votive 
Madonna over the high altar, and 
celebrated Mass in the presence 
of six thousand persons.* He re- 
mained several days at Bétharram, 
administered the sacrament of con- 
firmation, received several Hugue- 
nots into the fold, and erected an 
immense wooden cross on the sum- 
mit of the mount, as if he had a 
foresight of its future consecration 
to the divine Passion. He always 
cherished a delightful recollection 
of his pilgrimage, and when he 
died he bequeathed to the church 
a silver lamp, with a fund to supply 
it with oil to burn continually be- 
fore the Virgin he had given to 
Bétharram. 

Pierre de Marca, whom we find 
here with the Archbishop of Auch, 
was the learned author of the Av- 
tiguities of Béarn. He was made 
counsellor of state under Richelieu, 
and conceived so great a devotion 
to Notre Dame de Bétharram that he 
became the historian of the chapel. 
He studied its past traditions, and 
recorded a vast number of miracles 
that occurred here, with the names, 
dates, and other particulars, often 
taken from the lips of the persons 
themselves, many of whom belong- 
ed to the nobility of Béarn, Gui- 
enne, and Languedoc, and sworn 
to by reliable witnesses in the pre- 
sence of the chaplains and magis- 
trates. He relates that not long 
after the visit of Mgr. de Trappes, 
five villagers of Montaut, while 
eating their noontide meal on a 
little hillock in the valley, struck 
by a noise, as of a furious wind, 
looked towards the Mount of Be- 
tharram, and saw the cross planted 
on its summit suddenly wrenched 

*The statue remained in its niche until 1841, 
when it was replaced by the more beautiful one of 
Renoir. The gilt Virgin of Mgr. de Trappes is still 


to be seen on the wall of the left aisle near the 
chapel of the Pastoure. 
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from its place and thrown on the 
ground, and then, as if by its own 
might, rise again to its former posi- 
tion, crowned with a mysterious 
light.* 

‘This miraculous occurrence mer- 
its the more particular attention 
because it led to the construction 
of the famous Calvary, which con- 
tinues to attract pilgrims to this 
day. It happened about the time 
Louis XIII. re-established the Ca- 
tholic religion in Béarn, and was, 
says Marca, one of the causes that 
determined him to go in person to 
Pau, from which time he cherished 
a special affection for Bétharram 
and became one of its benefactors. 

A month after the facts of the 
case were established, the town of 
Lestelle gave the hill of Bétharram 
to the church. The bishop of the 
diocese now induced Hubert Char- 
pentier to take charge of the De- 
vout Chapel. He was a licentiate 
of the Sorbonne, for some time a 
professor of philosophy at Bordeaux, 
then a missionary at Votre Dame de 
Garaison, where he distinguished 
himself by his zeal and eloquence 
in the pulpit, and afterwards, devoted 
to charitable works, director of the 
city hospital at Bordeaux. He was 


* Marca enters into a long dissertation to establish 
the truth of this wonderful event, which may be 
thus summed up: There were five persons to wit- 
ness it, four of whom were still alive when he wrote. 
They were cultivators of the soil—an innocent occu- 
pation that has often led divine Providence to make 
choice of those who pursue it to publish the won- 
ders of his grace, as when shepherds were chosen 
to announce the Nativity. They were natives of 
HKéarn, where the people are free from any undue 
credulousness, and where the Catholic religion had 
been proscribed for more than forty years, so that 
of course they had not been brought up with the 
care that would have rendered them particularly 
susceptible of religious impressions. Moreover, they 
knew a statement of this kind would be sifted to the 
bottom by Protestants as well as Catholics ‘They 
could have no interest in the matter, as Bétharram 
belonged to Lesteile, with which Montaut was often 
at rivalry. The chaplains were absent, and wholly 
ignorant of the affair. And these five men were 
people of probity, who swore to the truth of their 
statements on the Holy Gospels before the magis- 
trates of Lestelle and Montaut. 
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appointed grand chaplain of Bé- 
tharram in 1621, and had six minor 
chaplains given him to aid in the 
work. The first sight of the holy 
sanctuary and the mountain above 
made a particular impression on his 
mind. Studying the traditions and 
features of the place, he was struck 
with the miracle of the Cross and 
the general resemblance of the 
neighborhood to the environs of 
Jerusalem. The mountain of Bé- 
tharram was higher than that of 
Olives; the valley at the foot more 
extensive than that of Josaphat; 
and the Gave a more abundant 
stream than the Cedron. He con- 
ceived the idea of building a suc- 
*cession of oratories along the side 
of the hill, in which should be de- 
picted the principal scenes of the 
Passion, and crowning the summit 
with three crosses and a chapel of 
the Holy Sepulchre. To every one 
the project seemed like a divine 
inspiration, which he afterwards 
modestly confessed was the fact. 
About this time an abbess of St. 
Clare related to him that, when she 
first entered the convent at Mont- 
de-Marsan, she found an old nun 
of eighty years of age, a native of 
the vicinity of Bétharram, who was 
fond of describing the glories of 
the miraculous chapel before the 
rise of heresy in Béarn, and said 
the place was called the Holy Land. 

Charpentier’s proposition was re- 
ceived with so much enthusiasm 
that, on Good Friday, 1623, a Christ 
on the Cross was solemnly set up, 
between the two thieves, on the 
summit of the mount, and the ora- 
tories of the Passion were at once 
begun. Louis XIII. built the Cha- 
pel of St. Louis, with two cells and 
a gallery looking off over the beau- 
tiful valley to the gorge of St. Pé. 
To ensure the quiet solitude of Bé- 
tharram, he forbade the building of 
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any inn or public-house in the neigh- 
borhood, and at his death bequeath- 
ed three thousand livres to the 
church. 

Marie de Medicis and Anne of 
Austria also became its benefactors, 
as well as Louis XIV., who took 
pleasure in his youth in reading 
Marca’s Traité des Merveilles opé- 
rées en la Chapelle Notre Dame du 
Calvaire de Bétharram, Charpen- 
tier himself gave all he possessed. 
Madame de Gramont, Madame de 
Lauzun, and the Countess de Bri- 
enne also brought their offerings. 
La Bastide writes: “I have seen 
the great ones of the earth rivalling 
each other in the magnificence of 
their offerings to this august sanc- 
tuary.” 

It is time we should speak of the 
poet of Bétharram—Pierre de La 
Bastide, a native of the diocese of 
Auch, who now became associated 
with the labors of Charpentier. His 
poems are in Latin. He is a grace- 
ful writer, with a pleasing cadence 
in his lines. His poem on WVotre 
Dame de Bétharram is at once his- 
toric and descriptive. It is divided 
into four parts, giving the history 
of the foundation, a description of 
the Calvary and surrounding re- 
gion, a résumé of the miracles in the 
Devout. Chapel, and a picture of the 
life of the chaplains. The poem is 
at once brilliant, pleasing, and pic- 
turesque, and of great value to all 
who would study the history and 
spirit of the place. 

It was at Bétharram La Bastide 
translated into Latin verse the 
French poem of Arnauld d’Andilly 
on the life of Christ, which was 
such an event in the literary world 
when it first appeared in 1634. At 
that time the graver part of society 
thought nothing serious could be 
expressed in the form of French 
poetry, and the religious held it in 
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horror. D’Andilly broke loose from 
this prejudice, and, as he says in his 
preface, “abandoned the illusory 
praises of profane love to use the 
charms of poesy in depicting the 
life of Christ, in order to attract 
pious hearts by placing before their 
eyes a picture of the wonderful 
things wrought for our redemp- 
tion.” * 

La Bastide is not the only poet 
to sing the praises of Our Lady of 
the Beautiful Branch. M. Bataille, 
a few years since, received from the 
Archeological Society of Béarn a 
silver bough for his charming poeti- 
cal version of the legend in the 
Béarnais language, which he hung 
up over the altar of the Virgin. 

The Calvary of Bétharram be- 
came dear to all who loved to re- 
trace the overwhelming mysteries 
of the Redemption. ‘The sorrow- 
ful way up the mount’s steep sides 
seemed to them 


“* A road where aiding angels came.’”’ 


Every station was marked by some 
memory of God’s special grace. It 
was in the dim, shadowy oratory of 
the Garden of Olives a merchant 
from Grenade-sur-Adour was de- 
livered from the adversary of souls. 
Further on, where Christ was re- 
presented blindfolded, a poor wo- 
man recovered her sight after seven 
years’ blindness. At the Holy 


*Arnauld d’Andilly was the eldest son of the 
Antoine Arnauld who, under Henry IV., pleaded for 
the University against the Jesuits, and whose twen- 
tieth and youngest child was the second Antoine 
Arnauld—the oracle of Jansenism. D’Andilly is 
looked upon as belonging to the first generation of 
Jansenists, though he had nothing of the austerity 
and repulsiveness of that sect. He scarcely broaches 
polemics. He celebrates in elegant verse the 
praises of the Blessed Virgin and the prerogatives 
of St. Peter, and after translating all that is grand- 
est and sweetest in Christian literature—such as the 
works of St. Augustine. St. John Climacus, St. 
Teresa, etc.—reposed from his labors by tending 
the espaliers of Port Royal, of which the beautiful 
and pious Anne of Austria always had the first 
fruits. 
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Tomb where lay the sacred Body 
~ embalmed 


** In spices from the golden shore,” 


the sick obtained renewed life and 
the grace to give out henceforth the 
sweet odor of piety and good works. 
And so on. The very shadow of 
Christ Suffering seemed to have 
power. Fifteen thousand pilgrims 
often came here in a year—a great 
number for a remote mountain 
chapel, less accessible in former 
days. Marca relates that M. de 
Gassion, a zealous Calvinist of Pau, 
came to Bétharram to behold the 
superstitions he supposed practised 
on the mount, but he was so touch- 
ed by the devotion he witnessed 
that he was impelled to pray at 
every station, and thank God he 
had inspired his ministers with so 
pious and praiseworthy a project. 

The chaplains established a con- 
fraternity of the Holy Cross, com- 
posed of laymen animated with a 
special love for our crucified Lord, 
which became so numerous that 
Pope Urban VIII. accorded many 
indulgences to all who belonged to 
it. Several of its members retired 
wholly from secular pursuits to the 
solemn gloom of this Mount of the 
Passion as to “a holy tower against 
the world,” that, by self-chastening 
rod, vigil, and fast, they might sub- 
due the baser instincts of their na- 
ture and put on Christ and him 
crucified. What ineffable nights 
they must have spent beneath the 
oaks of Bétharram watching with 
tearful eyes the Divine Sufferer in 
the Garden or treading with bleed- 
ing feet the rough Way of the 
Cross ! 

There were many of -hese her- 
mits’ cells on the shaggy sides of the 
mount, First, there was St. Ber- 
nard’s cell, built by the Baron de 
Poyane, a brave soldier who was 
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governor of Navarrenx under Lcuis 
XIIL., who had the holy life of the 
Abbot of Clairvaux painted on its 
walls. A little higher was St. Cy- 
prian’s cell, the favorite retreat of 
La Bastide, with a little terrace and 
stone steps leading down to the 
church. Then came the cell of St. 
Francis de Paul, for persons of rank 
who wished to pass a limited time 
in solitude on the mount. It stood 
below the chapel of St. Louis and 
commanded a lovely view of the 
plain of Montaut. Its foundations 
are still to be seen supporting a 
pretty hanging garden. St. An- 
thony’s cell was encrusted among 
the sharp rocks that served as a 
foundation to the chapel of Louis 
XIII.—a formidable cliff, bare in 
winter, but in summer covered with 
vines that surpassed the most beau- 
tiful tapestry. On its top was sus- 
pended the royal chapel among the 
verdant trees. Behind the church 
was St. Joseph’s hermitage, for a 
long time the only dwelling of the 
chaplains, where also were lodg- 
ed the infirm who came for succor 
to the Virgin of Bétharram. Near 
the oratory of the Garden of Olives 
were the cells of St. Stephen, St. 
Anne, and St. Francis. A little 
above was the votive cell of St. 
Roch, built by the citizens of Mont- 
de-Marsan at the time of a great 
plague. Here was a little spring 
which still supplies the pretty fount 
of St. Roch near the entrance of 
the church. On the summit of the 
mountain was asmall cell, beside the 
chapel of the Holy Sepulchre, where 
for more than two hundred years 
lived a succession of hermits who, 
buried with their Lord, gave them- 
selves up to a life of contemplation. 
The last one died in 1857. 

Louis XIII., in authorizing the 
Calvary of Bétharram, wished there 
were many others like it in his 
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kingdom, and requested Charpen- 
tier to establish one on Mount 
Valerian, near Paris. This holy 
priest, whose soul was devoured 
with longing to extend the devo- 
tion to the sufferings of Christ, was 
struck with the grand idea of set- 
‘ting up the cross over the splendors 
of the capital and displaying the 
emblems of the Passion in sight of 
the gay city, as a constant reproach 
to its pleasure-loving people. Char- 
pentier tore himself away from 
his beloved Bétharram. At Paris 
he was hospitably welcomed to the 
house of the pious Countess de Bri- 
enne, who took pleasure in convers- 
ing with him on the things of eter- 
nity, and said she had no greater 
enjoyment than this holy inter- 
course. 

The devotion to Calvary took 
root in Paris. Richelieu favored 
the work. Cardinal de la Roche- 
foucauld lent his aid. Louis XIV. 
authorized the consecration of the 
mount; and the Archbishop of 
Paris approved of the congregation 
of the Prétres du Calvaire, similar to 
that in Béarn. 

As soon as Charpentier arrived 
at Paris, in 1633, he became the ob- 
ject of the most flattering attentions 
on the part of the Port-Royalists, 
then under the direction of a priest 
from Bayonne—-the famous Abbé 
St. Cyran, a man of an ardent, aus- 
tere nature, who at that time seem- 
ed devoted to the revival of Chris- 
tian and ecclesiastical discipline. 
Nothing must be inferred against 
the orthodoxy of Charpentier or La 
Bastide on account of their inno- 
cent relations with Port Royal. 
Not the least suspicion ever rested 
on their orthodoxy. Charpentier 
was occupied in good works rather 
than controversy. He died on 
Mount Valerian, with a reputation 
for extraordinary sanctity, Decem- 
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ber 10, 1650, three years before 
the Augustinus was condemned by 
the Holy See. His body was found, 
without any trace of corruption, 
in 1802. His heart, at his own re- 
quest, was sent to the church of 
Notre Dame de Bétharram, where it 
is enclosed in the wall on the epis- 
tle side of the chancel. The place 
is marked by a tablet of black mar- 
ble, on which is the inscription : 
“ Tei est le coeur de Hubert Charpen- 
tier, fondateur du Calvaire.” 

The most distinguished chaplain 
of Bétharram in the eighteenth cen- 
tury was the Abbé Cassiet, for se- 
veral years connected with the Ca- 
nadian mission. It seemed strange 
in this distant mountain chapel of 
Béarn to come upon the traces of 
an old American missionary, and a 
natural curiosity was felt to know 
something of his history. We can- 
not forbear the pleasure of giving it 
pretty nearly as related by M. l’Abbé 
Sébie, the curé of Montaut, from de- 
tails given by the nephews of M. 
Cassiet, now living at an advanced 
age in that place. 

M. Pierre Cassiet was born at 
Montaut, in the Landes, in 1727. 
He made his preparatory studies 
at the seminary of Agen, and, feel- 
ing a strong desire to devote him- 
self to the work of foreign missions, 
entered the Séminaire des Missions 
Etrangéres at Paris, the superior of 
which was also from the diocese of 
Aire. He was at first destined for 
the mission of Cochin China, but a 
few days before the time fixed for 
his departure a missionary intend- 
ed for Canada falling ill, it was 
proposed that the Abbé Cassiet 
should take his place. He consent- 
ed and went to Canada, where he 
remained nine years, till the coun- 
try was ceded to the English by 
the treaty of Versailles, February, 
1763. At the time of his arrival 
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the see of Quebec was vacant, and 
the diocese was governed by M. de 
Lalanne, likewise a native of Mon- 
taut, who, after sixteen years of 
useful labor, returned to France 
and died superior of the seminary 
at Dax, about the year 1775, beloved 
and honored by every one.* 

In Canada M. Cassiet had charge 
of the parish of St. Louis, where the 
festivals of the church were cele- 
brated with as much splendor as 
in Europe. He was successful in 
winning the confidence of his 
parishioners. He mingled among 
them, interested himself in their 
pursuits, taught the natives the cul- 
ture of many useful vegetables and 
the raising of domestic animals. As 
there was regular commercial inter- 
course with Bordeaux and Bay- 
onne, he was able to procure 
many serviceable things from his 
native land, 

When the English took posses- 
sion of Canada they called together 
all the French priests in the coun- 
try, wishing, they said, to regulate 
their relations with the new autho- 
rities. Several of them had a pre- 
sentiment of evil, among whom 
was Abbé Cassiet, who buried the 
sacred vessels in the ground, pack- 
ed his trunk, and took a faithful 
servant with him. The treaty of 
Versailles stipulated the mainte- 
nance and protection of the Catho- 
lic religion, that the French priests 
should receive an annual salary from 
the English government, and be al- 
lowed to continue the exercise of 
their ministry under the direction 
of the bishop of Quebee. This 
treaty, according to the French ac- 
counts, was kept with Punic faith, 
though the English deny, or at 
least greatly extenuate, the atro- 


*M. de Beyries,a nephew of the Abbé de La- 
lanne, and a prominent citizen of Montaut, has 
“Many precious memorials of his uncle. 
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cious coup de main so contrary to 
the law of nations, to say nothing 
of humanity and religion. Qne 
hundred and sixty-six French priests 
assembled at Quebec, according to 
orders. They were surrounded by 
troops, seized, and put on board a 
ship, which was instantly ordered 
to set sail for Europe. Nothing 
could exceed the inhumanity with 
which these martyr-priests were 
treated during the voyage by the 
brutal and fanatic Englishmen who 
had charge of them. Anchoring at 
Plymouth, England, they kept their 
prisoners on board for three months. 
They did not massacre them, but, 
with the most refined barbarism, 
subjected them to all the tortures 
of hunger and thirst. Their rations 
were reduced to an_ insufficient 
quantity to sustain life, and the 
distribution of water was delayed 
every day, till they were extenuated 
by the privation. Thirst killed 
more than hunger, and, when the 
ship at last touched at Morlaix in 
Brittany, of the one hundred and 
sixty-six priests who left Canada, 
only five remained, and these were 
barely alive. M. Cassiet was ofthe 
number. He had the sorrow of 
losing his faithful Canadian on the 
way, and was himself so low that he 
lost his senses and was speechless. 
He was taken charge of by a lady 
at Morlaix, who, for some days, 
only sustained his life under horri- 
ble sufferings by infusing a few 
drops of honey from time to time 
into his mouth. 

His health re-established in a 
measure, he proceeded to Paris to 
report himself at the A/issions Et- 
rangeres, where his condition excit- 
ed general sympathy. The govern- 
ment, though too weak to demand 
satisfaction from the English, prom- 
ised him a pension of six hundred 
livres a year. Thence he went to 
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Rome, where he was received with 
the respect due to his sufferings for 
the faith. 

After his return to Montaut, find- 
ing his pension not forthcoming, he 
resolved to go to Paris again to 
claim it. Accordingly he bought 
one of the small horses of the 
Landes for twenty crowns, and pro- 
ceeded by short stages to the capi- 
tal. He put up at the AZissions 
Etrangéres as usual, but was dis- 
appointed to find the court at 
Versailles, as well as the Abbé de 
Jarente, who: had the portfolio of 
benefices and pensions, and formed 
part of the king’s household. M. 
Cassiet, undiscouraged, set out again 
the next morning on his way for 
Versailles. He little suspected the 
dramatic manner in which he was 
to present himself at the palace. 
Crossing a bridge, his horse, fright- 
ened at meeting a carriage, took 
the bit between his teeth and 


sprang forward like lightning. Our 
cavalier lost his hat, ca/otte, whip, 
and everything not secured to his 


person. In short, it was a repetition 
of the famous race of John Gilpin. 
In this way he was borne full tilt up 
to the palace gates. M. l’Abbé de 
Jarente, by some singular coinci- 
dence, happened to be there, and 
at once conceived a lively interest 
in the ecclesiastic who arrived at 
court in so queer a plight. ‘M. Cas- 
siet, as soon as his natural excite- 
ment was somewhat over, explained 
the cause of his unclerical appear- 
ance, and made known his object 
in coming. His pension was assur- 
ed; and the Abbé de Jarente was 
so taker with such a feat of horse- 
manship that he offered a hundred 
crowns for the spirited steed. M. 
Cassiet, courteous and generous by 
nature, at once presented him to 
the minister, refusing any return. 
Our Abbé was afterwards given a 
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small benefice near Montaut, called 
Las Prabendes, but he resigned it in 
favor of a young priest who subse- 
quently became a Carthusian at 
Bordeaux. He was then appointed 
canon of St. Girons de Hagetmau, 
but he found the life too calm and 
monotonaus after so varied a ca- 
reer, and about the year 1772 he 
offered his services to the commu- 
nity of the Prétres du Calvaire at Bé- 
tharram. Here he so distinguished 
himself by his piety, zeal, and abili- 
ty that he was soon appointed su- 
perior. The house became very 
prosperous under his rule. He put 
to account the practical knowledge 
of agriculture he had gained in 
Canada, laid out gardens, orchards, 
and vineyards on the banks of the 
Gave, and in the course of a few 
years increased the revenues five- 
fold. At the same time he infused 
a missionary spirit among the chap- 
lains, and much of his own zeal in 
winning souls to Christ. . 
About this time the Abbé de Jar- 
ente, afterwards Bishop of Orléans, 
coming to thee Pyrenees to breathe 
the mountain air and try the min- 
eral waters, visited the Devout 
Chapel of Bétharram. He was de- 
lighted to find here the Abbé Cas- 
siet, whom it was impossible to for- 
get. No doubt the story of the 
horse came up, and the comical 
way in which he presented himself 
at Versailles. M. de Jarente offered 
M. Cassiet a benefice of six thou- 
sand livres a year without any obli- 
gation of*residence or service. It 
was declined, though M. Cassiet no 
longer received his pension; but he 
was finally prevailed upon to accept 
a small benefice of one hundred and 
sixty livres a year in the Vicomté of 
Orthez. He was glad, he said, to 
have wherewith to shoe and clothe 
himself without being at any ex- 
pense to his congregation. His 
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brother presented Bétharram with 
ten thousand livres, on condition 
that the chaplains should give a mis- 
sion every ten years at Montaut. 

The Revolution brought mourn- 
ing to this peaceful mountain chapel, 
and M. Cassiet, after trying in vain 
to propitiate the authorities, be- 
came for the second time a confes- 
sor of the faith and sought refuge 
in Spain. Somewhere in Biscay he 
met the Abbé St. Marc, a young 
curé from Grenade-sur-]’Adour, also 
in exile, and persuaded him to go 
to the Canadian mission, where he 
remained several years, but finally 
died in 1845, at the age of ninety- 
one, at Mont-de-Marsan, where his 
memory is still honored. 

When the Catholic religion was 
re-established in France, the Abbé 
Cassiet returned to his homestead 
at Montaut, being then too old and 
infirm to undertake the restoration 
of Bétharram. Of the twelve priests 
of Calvary in 1793, only two were 
living, and they were advanced in 
years. 

M. Cassiet’s last days were 
quietly spent in his native place. 
‘The bishop of Bayonne allowed him 
to say Mass in his own apartments, 
on account of his infirmities. He 
died in 1809, aged eighty-two years, 
surrounded with the love and vene- 
ration of all, and was buried at the 
foot of the cross in the public ceme- 
tery of Montaut. 

The church of Notre Dame de 
Bétharram was saved from destruc- 
tion at the time of the Revolution 
by the efforts of the mayor of the 
faithful town of Lestelle; but he 
was obliged to abandon the Calvary 
to its fury. The oratories were de- 
molished, the statues broken to 
pieces, the paintings torn up, and 
the holy Way of the Cross rendered 
a Via Dolorosa indeed. When the 
sacred image of Christ on the Cross 
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was overthrown, a swarm of bees 
issued from the opening in the side, 
and one of hornets from that of the 
impenitent thief. An unhappy in- 
dividual who had the audacity to 
knock off the head of the Virgin at 
the chapel of the Holy Sepulchre 
became from that moment the ob- 
ject of divine malediction, and some 
time after was beheaded. 

The sacraments of the church 
were administered at Lestelle during 
this sad period by Pére Joseph, a 
Franciscan friar, who sought in 
anything but “ Franciscan weeds to 
pass disguised.” His various es- 
capes from danger have become al- 
most legendary. Wherever there 
was a person in danger of death 
or achild to be baptized, he sud- 
denly made his appearance, and 
then as mysteriously disappeared— 
concealed, no doubt, by the good 
people of the village. Nine of the 
citizens purchased the hill of Béth- 
arram, and some others the church. 
They were redeemed by the eccle- 
siastical authorities as soon as better 
days arrived, and a Petit Séminaire 
was established in the residence and 
hospice. Here was educated Ber- 
trand Lawrence, the restorer of Votre 
Dame de Garaison, afterwards bi- 
shop of Tarbes. The devout chapel 
was now reopened for public devo- 
tion; the oratories on the mount 
were hastily restored and once 
more frequented, in spite of the 
rude scenes of the Passion painted 
by the Pere Joseph. 

In 1823 the Duchess of Angou- 
léme, accompanied by the bishop 
of the diocese and a numerous pro- 
cession of clergy, came here to make 
the Way of the Cross and pray for 
a blessing on the royal army under 
the duke in Spain. The duchess 
presented the church with a mon- 
strance of rich workmanship. Four 
years after her. sister-in-law, the 
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Duchess of Berry, also came to 
Bétharram, and was received with 
the same demonstrations of joy. 

The most noted chaplain of 
Bétharram in this century was a 
hely Basque priest of great aus- 
terity—the Abbé Garicoits, a genu- 
ine Cantabrian, to whom his fellow- 
priests loved to apply the words of 
Sidonius Apollinaris : 


“ Cantaber ante omnes hiemisquc, ztusque, fam- 
isque, 
Invictus. . . .” 


He founded the Prétres du Sacré 
Ceur, who continue to serve the 
church. He restored the Calvary 
to its ancient beauty, and repeopled 
its cells. While he was superior of 
the house the sanctuary was visited 
by the Abbé de Salinis, a distin- 
guished Béarnais priest, who had 
inherited a special devotion to 
Notre Dame de Bétharram. He 
afterwards received the pallium, as 
archbishop of Auch, at her feet, 
and thenceforth came here regular- 
ly to make his annual retreat. It 
was he who sent Alexander Renoir, 
a Christian artist imbued with the 
love and spirit of the middle ages, 
to design the bas-reliefs that now 
adorn the Stations of the Cross. 
This sculptor spent five years at the 
work, after passing whole days on the 
sacred mount looking down on the 
enchanting valley of the Gave and 
meditating on the scenes he has so 
ably depicted in the first eight ora- 
tories. His figures are dignified, 
the faces full of character, and the 
draperies graceful. The Saviour 
has everywhere the same superhu- 
man expression. In the Garden of 
Olives he is supported by an angel 
whose outspread wings surround 
him like a glory. «It is evidently by 
his own will he suffers himself to be 
sustained. In the Flagellation his 
face wears a wonderful expression 
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of patience; in the Crowning with 
Thorns, of inexpressible suffering 
and divine submission. He stands 
in all the majesty of innocence and 
sorrow before Pilate, whose thought- 
ful, anxious face as he looks at him 
reveals the struggle within. Per- 
haps the most touching scene is 
when Christ meets his Blessed Mo- 
ther. ‘The Virgin is kneeling with 
arms yearningly stretched up to- 
wards him, with a look of ineffable 
tenderness and pity, and he for an 
instant seems to forget the weight 
of the overwhelming cross in the 
sense of his filial love. The Cruci- 
fixion is terribly real. The sacred 
Body visibly palpitates with suffer- 
ing; the feet and hands quiver with 
agony; the face is filled with a di- 
vine woe. Mary, at the foot of the 
cross, is sustainéd by a form of en- 
chanting youth and beauty. 

The fourteen oratories of the Via 
Crucis are of various styles of archi- 
tecture, and built, with an artistic 
eye to effect, on admirable points of 
view. Visible at a great distance, 
they seem to sanctify the whole val- 
ley. Some of them are surmounted 
with a dome, others with turrets. 
The royal chapel of St. Louis, built 
between two cells, has three Oriental 
domes that swell out on the tops of 
slender, minaret-like towers and are. 
extremely striking from the railway. 
Twenty-eight stone steps—a Sca/a 
Santa—lead up to the sixth ora- 
tory, that of the Zcce Homo. The 
seventh looks like a castle with its 
crenellated towers. ‘The eighth has 
a hexagonal tower flanked by four 
turrets. ‘The ninth is of the Roman 
style. 

The three crosses on the summit 
of the mount were cast at Paris and 
exhibited with success at the Zxfo- 
sition Universelle of 1867. In the 
Doric chapel beyond is a fine paint- 
ing of the Descent from the Cross, 
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saved from the revolutionists of ’93. 
It is intensely realistic. The Pieta 
of Carrara marble opposite is the 
work of M. Dumontet, of Bourges— 
an ex voto from the Marquis d’An- 
gosse and his wife. Our Saviour’s 
form is of marvellous beauty. The 
fourteenth oratory is of the Doric 
style. There is a touching grief in 
the faces of the disciples bearing 
the dead body of Christ to the tomb. 
Mary stands in speechless sorrow. 
Magdalen is a prey to violent grief. 

The top of the hill is a long 
plateau. ‘The Crucifixion is at the 
east end, so that the Christ, accord- 
ing to ancient tradition, may face 
the west. At the left is the chapel 
of the Holy Sepulchre, where lies 
the holy Abbé Garicoits, who died on 
the Festival of the Ascension, 1863. 

At the west end of the esplanade, 
facing the Crucifixion, is the most 
imposing of all the chapels—that of 
the Resurrection. Two fine towers 
rise on each side of the gable on 
which stands the rapt form of our 
Saviour ascending to heaven, the 
work of M. Fabisch, the sculptor 
who executed the Virgin in the 
grotto at Lourdes. 

Since the admirable restoration 
of the hill new devotion has sprung 
up among the people. Pilgrims to 
the grotto of Marie Jmmaculée, in 
the cliff of Massabielle, come to end 
their pilgrimage by weeping with 
Marie désolée on the solemn heights 
of Bétharram. On great festivals 
crowds may be seen coming from 
all the neighboring villages in fes- 
tive array, with a joyful air, singing 
psalms on the way. They carry 
their shoes in their hands, but put 
them on on their arrival at church. 
The women carefully lift their 
dresses with characteristic eye to 
economy. During Holy Week 
thousands often ascend the mount, 
group after group, chanting old 
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Béarnais hymns of the Passion, the 
men wrapped in their mountain 
cloaks, and the women veiled in 
their long black capuchons, looking 
like Maries at the Sepulchre. 

On the 21st of October, 1870, 
his Holiness Pius IX. granted the 
Calvary of Bétharram all the in- 
dulgences attached to the Holy 
Places at Jerusalem, as well as 
special ones to all who visit the de- 
vout chapel. Pope Gregory XVI. 
also paid his tribute of homage to 
Our Lady of Bétharram. 

The royal family of France seems 
to consider devotion to this vener- 
able shrine as hereditary. In 1843 
the Countess of Chambord present- 
ed her wedding-dress and veil to 
the Virgin of Bétharram; and the 
Duchess of Angouléme, in memory 
of her pilgrimage here in 1823, sent 
the communion-veil of her mother, 
the unfortunate Marie Antoinette. 

The statue of Mary by Renoir, 
over the high altar of the church, 
represents her seated, looking at the 
divine Child on her knee, who leans 
forward to point out the deth arram 
—the beautiful branch—of gold at 
her feet. It is a statue full of grace. 
We were once more fraying at this 
favored altar when we heard the 
sound of a chant, and, going to the 
door of the church, saw the long 
procession of six hundred pilgrims 
from Marseilles coming with silver 
crosses glittering in the sun and 
gay banners wrought with many a 
holy device. The priests wore their 
surplices and stoles. The pilgrims 
were evidently people of very re- 
spectable condition, and the utmost 
order and decorum prevailed. They 
were singing the litany of the Vir- 
gin, and seemed impressed with the 
religious nature of the act they were 
performing. As they entered the 
church the organ, given by Napole- 
on III. and Eugénie at their visit in 
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1859, solemnly joined in their salu- 
tation to Mary, and, after a short 
exercise of devotion, they began the 
ascent of the Calvary. We followed 
them up the winding path to the 
top of the mount, stopping at every 
turn before the beautiful chapels. 
Nothing could be more solemn, 
more affecting, and at the same time 
more fatiguing than climbing this 
steep, rough Way of the Cross in the 
hot sun and amid the dense crowd 
of pilgrims. We went from one 
oratory to another, chanting the 
Stabat Mater, and at each station a 
curé from Marseilles, with a power- 
ful voice, made a short meditation 
on the sufferings of Christ, every 
word of which could be heard far 
down the hill where wound the long 
train. He identified these suffer- 
ings with the actual crucifixion of 
the church: “To-day also there 
are Pilates—sovereigns of Europe 
who wash their hands of the woes 
they might have prevented. Herod 
has set a guard at the very door of 
the Vatican. Rulers and learned 
men scoff at the church and give 
perfidious counsel to its members; 
and Christ is again raised on the 
cross in the person of his Vicar, 
whose heart is bleeding for the ini- 
quities of the world. But faithful 
disciples rally around him. De- 
voted women pray. Yes, a sinner 
clings to the foot of the cross— 
France, the poor Magdalen of na- 
tions, wrapped in immeasurable woe, 
her head buried in her hands, be- 
wailing her guilt, and destined to 
become the invincible heroine of 
the church !” 

Nothing could be more impres- 
sive than this long file of pilgrims 
slowly winding up the sad way; 
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the chants in the open air, the 
mournful plaint of the Virgin, which 
always goes to the heart, the 
stirring appeal of the priest call- 
ing on us to mourn over the divine 
Sufferer. The woods were odorous, 
the ground purple with heather, 
lovely ferns nodded, and harebells 
and herb-Robert bloomed by the 
wayside, giving out sweet inspira- 
tions to those who know how to 
find God in everything he has made. 
Clouds had gathered in the west 
by the time we reached the top of 
this Mount of Sorrows, and the 
sight of the immense cross with its 
pale Christ against the wild, stormy 
sky was something never to be for- 
gotten, reminding us of Guido 
Reni’s Crucifixion in the church 
of San Lorenzo-in-Lucina at Rome. 
No one could behold it without 
being startled. It seemed to strike 
terror into the soul, and we gather- 
ed around it with tearful eyes and, 
let us trust, with contrite hearts. 

We could hardly give a glance at 
the superb view unrolled before us 
—the immense plain with the beau- 
tiful Gave winding through it, the 
Pyrenees lost in the clouds, white 
villages scattered on every side, and 
Pau on a distant height. 

O sacred hill of Bétharram! 
which has so often seen the cross 
overthrown and set up again in the 
land; mountain of perfumes, which 
sO many generations have ascended 
on their knees with streaming eyes ; 
predestined land, so beloved of 
Mary that on the shore of the same 
river, in the side of the same range 
of hills, she has opened two marvel- 
lous sanctuaries, how good it is to 
pray, to meditate, to hope, on thy 
heights! 
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Viti. 


MEANWHILE, a great agitation pre- 
vailed in the heart of the kingdom, 
at the court, and in every mind. 
The new favor of the new favorite; 
the discontent, ever growing but more 
and more repressed, of the queen’s 
partisans; the restless and shifting 
humor of those who in secret held 
fast to the new religious opinions ; 
the uncertainty of events, new fears, 
new hopes, seemed to have com- 
municated to the intriguing and 
ambitious of every degree a bold- 
ness and activity hitherto unknown. 
Delivered from the yoke imposed 
on him for so long a time by a man 
at once adroit and yielding, Henry 
VIII. had at last encountered a vile 
and abject creature who would 
gradually encourage him to display 
all the natural ferocity of his char- 
acter. Already he was no longer 
able to separate himself from Crom- 
well, who, artfully flattering each 
one of his passions, constantly said 
to him: “To please you, to obey 
you—that is the sole end toward 
which all should aim, or they should 
fall!” 

Every day, in consequence of 
their determined efforts, new com- 
plaints against the clergy were re- 
ported to the House of Commons. 
The time had come, they said, to 
distribute among the truly poor 
the treasures accumulated by the 
priests, and to destroy the abuses 
they had made of their power. 
These accusations, together with 
calumnies of a blacker character, 


emanating from sources always 
scrupulously concealed, were art- 
fully disseminated among the peo- 
ple, circulated from mouth to 
mouth, and served wonderfully to 
irritate the stupid and ignorant 
masses; while in the House of Lords 
nothing was left undone to secure 
the influence and suffrages of the 
most influential members of that 
body. 

Confident of success in all their 
designs, Henry VIII. and his favor- 
ite decided that it was time to strike 
the first blow; and while the attor- 
ney-general was in receipt of the 
order to carry to the King’s Bench 
an accusation which included the en- 
tire clergy of the kingdom as having 
become amenable to the penalties 
attached to the Premunire statutes, 
a measure and petition were present- 
ed to Parliament to prohibit every 
bishop from paying dues to the see 
of Rome; secondly, that for the 
future their body should neither 
promulgate nor execute any of its 
laws without the co-operation of 
the royal authority; and, finally, 
that all those laws which had been 
in force until that time should be 
re-examined by a committee whose 
members would be named and 
chosen by the king, in order that 
he might abolish them if he deemed 
expedient. 

These measures at first excited 
universal murmurs of dissatisfac- 
tion; but people were not slow to 
perceive that such expressions could 
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not be indulged in without danger, 
for it was no longer a matter of 
doubt that Parliament would yield 
to the slightest wish of the king. 
The fear inspired by this prince, 
together with his incessant threats 
and menaces, secured him the sub- 
mission of those even whom avarice 
had not been able to corrupt. 
Henry triumphantly congratulat- 
ed himself on his success. The 
courageous firmness of one single 
man, however, sufficed to embitter 
all his pleasure ; for, since the king 
had openly and boldly announced 
his intention of compelling the di- 
vorce to be granted, no matter by 
what means, More had scrupulous- 
ly held himself aloof, no longer 
appearing at court, except when 
summoned by the king or when 
the duties of his office obliged him 
to be formally present. This was 


a source of deep chagrin and dis- 
pleasure to Henry VIII., and the 


cold and reserved manner of the 
lord chancellor kept him, when in 
his presence, in a state of painful 
restraint. 

“What!” he said to himself, 
“everything goes according to my 
wishes, and yet the silent reproaches 
of this man alone annoy me unceas- 
ingly. It would be better for him 
to yield,” he cried in his frenzy, 
“or I shall be compelled to force 
him into submission !” 

But when More again appeared 
before him, he listened to the re- 
port of affairs which he had to sub- 
mit, no longer knowing what to say 
to him, and he dared not even pro- 
nounce the name of Anne Boleyn 
in his presence. ‘This day, how- 
ever, he had summoned Cromwell 
at a very early hour, and appeared 
to be in an exceedingly joyful 
mood ; he laughed aloud, then, sud- 
denly resuming a serious expres- 
sion, he exclaimed, slapping the 
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head of a superb greyhound that 
held his black nose extended across 
his knees: 

“You will see, Cromwell, what a 
good effect this will produce on the 
people ; because it is useless to con- 
ceal that More is a man of such 
exalted character and brilliant 
worth that all the eyes of my king- 
dom are fixed upon his conduct.” 

“ Ah!” said Cromwell, whom tks - 
very just opinion of the king dis- 
pleased mightily, “ I do not believe 
it will be thus when your majesty 
has spoken.” 

“Yes, yes,” replied the king; 
“and that is why I congratulate 
myself on the expedient which sug- 
gested itself last night. How can 
you imagine, after he has read in 
open Parliament the decisions of 
the universities in my favor, that 
the people will believe he does not 
favor the divorce? And it is most 
necessary to counteract by this 


‘means the effect produced by the 


promulgation of the papal bull.” 

“ Bah ! that bull,” said Cromwell, 
“js no more than ascrap of waste 
paper. The pope forbids any of 
the clergy from celebrating your 
marriage before the queen’s suit is 
decided. Now, marry Lady Anne 
to-morrow !” 

“ ‘To-morrow !” 
king. 

At that moment the curtain of 
scarlet silk which hung in heavy 
folds before the entrance of the 
royal apartment was drawn aside, 
and Sir Thomas More appeared. 

The king paused surprised ; his 
fingers were entwined among the 
links of the gold chain suspended 
around the neck of Cromwell, and 
he was familiarly patting the breast 
of that base-born creature, now 
seated close beside him. 

“Ah! it is you, Sir Thomas,” 
said Henry, affecting an air of un- 
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concern; “you are always most 
welcome here. I believe this is one 
of your friends,” he added, Bees 
to Cromwell. 

More made no reply; he simply 
inclined his head in response to 
the king’s salutation. 

“Yes, yes, you understand each 
other very well,” continued the 
king, without appearing to remark 
that More made no reply. “Is it 
not so, Cromwell ?” 

“T hope so,” replied Cromwell, 
casting a furtive glance around him. 
For he was not able to encounter 
the penetrating gaze of More, whom 
he secretly feared and detested; 
and from the time he believed that 
More could no longer be of use to 
him he had ceased to overwhelm 
him with visits and continual so- 
licitations, as he had formerly been 
in the habit of doing. 

“Well, good Sir Thomas,” con- 
tinued Henry, always indulging in 
badinage, “ what would you have 
with us?” 

“fT would speak with your majes- 
ty alone for a few moments,” re- 
plied More. 

“A reasonable request,” answer- 
ed the king; “and you know we al- 
ways grant anything you ask.” 

He made a sign to Cromwell, 
who immediately withdrew, his heart 
fired with rage at the welcome al- 
ways extended by the king to More. 

“Tf ever I come into power,” 
murmured he in his heart, “ More, 
thou shalt know me!” 

“What, then, is it, More?” ask- 
ed the king, and he regarded him 
with an impatient expression. 

“Your majesty,” replied More, 
“this morning sent me an order to 
present myself in the House of 
Commons, and carry thither the de- 
cisions of the universities. Up to 
this time I have been loath to speak ; 
but to-day, at the moment of giving 
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such authenticity to these docu- 
ments, I consider it my duty to 
make known to your majesty that 
they have been extorted by force 
and are far from being regular; a 
great many of the signatures are 
wanting, while others are counter- 
feit.” 

“ Counterfeit !” 
king —_ 
that ?” 

“Tam sure of it,” replied Sir 
Thomas quietly and in the calmest 
of tones; “and I have thought it 
my duty to inform the king of the 
fact before asking his permission to 
retire.” 

“ You retire !” cried Henry VIII. 

“T had already requested the 
Duke of Norfolk,” continued More, 
“to express to your majesty how 
painful it was to me to quit your 
service and to find myself obliged 
to cease from fulfilling the office 
with which you have honored me; 
but my health is so feeble as not to 
permit me to hold it longer.” And 
he was silent. 

The king sat stupefied. But sur- 
prise very soon changed into ex- 
treme displeasure; for he saw 
perfectly well why More retired, 
and felt that he had nothing to 
hope from a man so firm and as 
inaccessible to fear as toself-interest. 
It was for this he dissembled and 
evinced none of the vexation he 
felt. 

“T am sorry,” he said coldly, 
“that you should leave me; _be- 
cause you were that one of my 
servants whom I have most esteem- 
ed and loved. But, nevertheless, 
since you wish it, I will not oppose 
your going. I shall always remem- 
ber the services you have rendered 
me, and be assured that any request 
you may make shall certainly be 
granted.” 

More made no reply, but the 
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tears came into his eyes; he loved 
the king sincerely, and would have 
made any sacrifice to have saved 
him from the unhappy passion that 
had enchained him. 

“ You weep, More,” said the king. 
“If it gives you pain, why do you 
leave me ?” 

“ Because I cannot do otherwise.” 

“ As you please,” replied the king 
curtly. “I force nobody to remain 
in my service. You will one day, 
perhaps, repent this step. You are 
rich now, I suppose ?” 

“Your majesty knows very well 
to the contrary,” replied More. “In 
losing the salary of the office I now 
resign, I am not sure that I shall 
have sufficient means remaining to 
provide becomingly for the wants 
of my many children. During the 
time I filled a lucrative employment 
at the bar, I saved enough to pur- 
chase a small tract of land which I 
now own; but when your majesty 
called me into your service, I was 
naturally obliged to abandon my 
profession, and since then I have 
saved nothing.” 

“What!” said the king, “you 
have nothing remaining from the in- 
come of your office ?” 

“Not so much as one hundred 
gold crowns,” replied Sir Thomas. 

“ More,” said the king thought- 
fully, “you are an honest man.” 

“ T endeavor to be so, sire.” 

“It grieves me that you leave me. 
Why approve not of my marriage ?” 

“ Because, sire, you may not have 
two wives at once.” 

“Begone!” said Henry VIII... . 

And Cromwell found the king in 
a State of excitement impossible to 
describe. 

“T regret it! I regret it!” he ex- 
claimed. “ This will work me evil! 
A man of such integrity, such 
worth! No one can doubt it. I 
have done wrong in sending him to 
VOL, XXIII.—23 
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the Parliament; it was plain that he 
would refuse me.” 

“What says he?” thought Crom- 
well to himself, surprised and anx- 
ious. 

“ Cromwell,” said the king, “he 
leaves me!” 

“Who 

“ More 

“More!” cried Cromwell, scarcely 
able to conceal his delight. “Well, 
is it only that that troubles you? It 
is a happiness rather. The hypo- 
crite unmasks himself at last; it 
has been long since the happiness 
of his sovereign was that for which 
he cared the least.” 

“You are mistaken, Cromwell; he 
loved me sincerely.” _ 

“Ah!” cried Cromwell, “this is 
the way in which your majesty’s 
goodness of heart unceasingly op- 
poses itself to your own interests. 


-Sir Thomas More: has never lost 


an occasion of sustaining the ridi- 
culous pretensions of Queen Cathe- 
rine. I heard him myself exclaim 
aloud in the presence of the legates 
assembled to try her: “ May the 
queen triumph over all her ene- 
mies!” Would he have done this 
had he not presumed (if I may 
dare to say it) upon your majesty’s 
weakness? This is the opinion ex- 
pressed to me by the illustrious Ma- 
chiavelli: ‘It is always safer for a 
prince to inspire his subjects with 
fear than with love’; love holds men 
by that very feeble link called grati- 
tude, while the bond of fear it is 
almost impossible to sunder.” 

“ And where has the fuller’s son 
known Machiavelli?” asked Henry 
VIII. disdainfully. “Truly,” he 
continued, with that ironical smile 
which was habitual with him, and that 
haughty and scornful tone with which 
he often chose to crush those who 
believed they stood high in his 
favor, “I was not aware that you 
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had studied politics under Machi- 
avelli.” 

“I knew him in Italy,” replied 
Cromwell, profoundly humiliated. 
lhe recollection of the lowliness of 
his origin was a continual torment 
to the soul of this parvenu; nev- 
ertheless, without permitting the 
slightest emotion to appear in his 
countenance, he continued the con- 
versation. “We often,” he said, 
“walked together in the gardens of 
the Oricellari Palace, which Machi- 
avelli was in the habit of frequenting, 
and where multitudes of young men 
of the most distinguished families 
of the city eagerly came to listen 
to the words ofsthis celebrated man. 
He had the kindness to notice me 
among them all, and received me 
with particular affection. He some- 
times spoke successively of all the 
princes of Europe; but in mention- 
ing the name of your majesty he 
could not conceal his admiration. 
‘I do not know,’ he said, ‘any 
prince of our day who can be com- 
pared to him, either for courage or 
exalted ability.’ ” 

“T feel flattered,” replied the 
king; “for he was a man of great 
discernment and superior judg- 
ment.” 

And Henry’s gratified vanity 
brought to his features an expres- 
sion of pleasure that did not escape 
the notice of the adroit liar. There 
was no truth in the statement he 
had made to Henry VIII of having 
met the Florentine secretary, at 
least in his own society, as he wish- 
ed to insinuate to the king, but in a 
public drinking-house where Machi- 
avelli (whose tastes were not al- 
ways the most elevated or refined) 
went to enjoy the amusements of 
the common people, in order to be 
relieved of the ennui that devoured 
him when at his country seat and 
not absorbed in business. 
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“These gardens of the Oricellari 
Palace have a great reputation,” 
said Henry VIII. carelessly, after a 
considerable silence. 

“Very great and very justly,” re- 
plied Cromwell with enthusiasm, 
“since they have been embellished 
by the famous Alberti—he who in- 
troduced again into Europe a taste 
for the pure and beautiful Grecian 
architecture. The celebrated Ber- 
nard Rucellai, to whom they be- 
long, has collected there besides a 
great quantity of the precious frag- 
ments of antiquity—” 

Cromwell paused—he thought the 
king was going to speak; but, find- 
ing he said nothing, he continued : 

“Your majesty has seen, in the 
beginning of Machiavelli’s book on 
the art of war, the portrait he has 
drawn and his eulogies on the 
young Count Rucellai, the same 
to whom he has dedicated his dis- 
course on Livy.” 

“Possibly,” said Henry VIII. 
He turned his head and slightly 
yawned. 

Cromwell was silent immediately 
and racked his brain for another 
subject of conversation, regretting 
that the one he had already intro- 
duced had been so speedily ex- 
hausted. 


After leaving the king Sir Tho- 
mas More returned to the bank of 
the Thames, wishing, as soon as 
possible, to reach his home at Chel- 
sea. In going down to his barge, 
which awaited him above Westmin- 
ster bridge, he saw a crowd col- 
lected on the quay inspecting the 
boat, which, glittering gorgeously 
in the rays of the sun, seemed in 
every respect worthy of the exalted 
rank of her illustrious owner. Eight 
rowers dressed in uniform managed 
her with great dexterity; a large 
pavilion of purple silk protected the 
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interior against injury from light 
and air; the bottom was covered 
with a heavy tapestry carpet; and 
the spacious seats, capable of accom- 
modating a large number of per- 
sons, were supplied with rich crim- 
son velvet cushions. The exterior 
was not less rich, and the ivory and 
little bands of gold with which the 
stern was encrusted gave it the 
appearance of being enveloped in 
a delicate network, each mesh of 
which seemed to sparkle with gems 
and gold. The heavens were se- 
rene and cloudless, and a multitude 
of small boats, painted green, darted 
rapidly over the river, propelled by 
their light sails of gleaming white. 
It was a festival day, and they were 
filled with citizens enjoying the 
revivifying country air, and resting 
from their labors to refresh them- 
selves on the verdant and flowery 
lawns of Richmond, Twickenham, 
or Greenwich. Arrayed in their 
most elegant robes of worsted and 
silk, the women waved their hand- 
kerchiefs or sang to amuse their 
children, while groups of sailors in 
varied costumes representing differ- 
ent nations were engaged in play- 
ing boisterous games, or, gathering 
around one of their older compan- 
ions, listened eagerly to thé stories 
he told of expeditions he had join- 
ed or shipwrecks he had escaped. 
“To-day these people are hap- 
py!” thought More, saddened by 
the contrast presented by their joy 
and the interior oppression he him- 
self experienced. “Let me return 
to a life of peaceful obscurity like 
theirs, find again my plain wooden 
boat, take my seat on the straw 
matting which covers the bottom, 
and row in my turn without a fear 
of to-morrow; always sure of see- 
ing my Margaret and my other 
children coming along the -bank to 
give me a joyous reception, and 
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hear them exclaim, ‘ Here is our fa- 
ther!’ But why all these appre- 
hensions?” he continued, passing 
his hand across his brow, as if to 
dispel some sad and painful reflec- 
tion. “ God reigns in heaven; and 
have I not this day experienced his 
divine protection? The king has 
given me a kinder reception than 
I had hoped to receive; he has, at 
least, not permitted his wrath to 
break forth in all its violence. Per- 
haps in the end it will only be more 
terrible; but never mind, the will 
of the Lord be done! Nothing can 
happen on the earth without his per- 
mission. I abandon myself to him; 
and when man, his creature, casts 
himself into his arms, he will not 
withdraw nor permit him to fall.” 

In the meantime the tide began 
to rise, and the waves of the sea, 
flowing into the great bed of the 
river, very soon extended it to the 
surrounding banks. Carried along 
by the waves, More’s barge no 
longer required other care than the 
slight attention necessary to guide 
it. The tired sailors rested’on their 
oars, while their eyes wandered 
over the charming borders of the 
Thames. 

“ My lord,” said one of the sail- 
ors, turning towards Sir Thomas, 
“here we are in front of Seat-House 
Gardens. We are passing the vil- 
lage of Nine Elms.” 

But More heard them not; he 
seemed entirely absorbed in his own 
reflections. 

The men were astonished, because 
ordinarily he conversed with them 
when he was alone in the boat, 
and questioned them about such 
subjects as interested them. Sir 
Thomas More thought it was his 
duty as a master and a Christian 
to take especial care not only of 
the bodies but also of the souls of 
his servants, in enlightening their 
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minds by good advice and wise 
exhortations, Consequently, they 
were astonished at his silence, and, 
loving him as a father, they were 
fearful some misfortune had be- 
fallen him of which they were not 
apprised. 

“ There is the little point of Chel- 
sea spire,” said the pilot, observing 
him with an anxious eye. 

“ My lord, here is Chelsea,” they 
exclaimed all together. 

“ Well, my children,” he replied, 
“land me at the foot of the cross- 
road.” 

Sir Thomas thought, as it was 
the hour for evening devotion, his 
family would surely be at the parish 
church, and he would take his chil- 
dren back in the boat with him. 
He landed, therefore, and, ordering 
the sailors to wait, slowly ascended 
the beach by a rugged road, beyond 
which he encountered a worthy old 
peasant woman driving a number 
of cows to the river. On perceiv- 
ing Sir Thomas an expression of 
satisfaction overspread her features, 
tanned and furrowed by age and 
hard labor. She stopped to salute 
him as usual. 

“ My good lord,” she exclaimed, 
“T am very glad to see you. We 
every day pray to the Lord to pre- 
serve you. Since you have been 
in this country everything has pros- 
pered with us. We have not lost 
a single calf nor had a bad crop 
since you rebuilt our barn, which 
was burnt at the same time as your 
own; and the other day we were 
talking among ourselves, and we 
said that you must be very rich 
to be able to make so many around 
you happy.” 

“The barn is a strong and sub- 
stantial one, at least,” said More, 
who could not avoid smiling at the 
idea of his reputed wealth. 

“Oh! as to that, yes,” replied the 
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simple woman; “it is of good 
stone, and very much stronger and 
better than it was before. It will 
outlast us all a long time.” 

Having said this, she passed on, 
as she saw Sir Thomas wished to 
be detained no longer, and the 
cows had wandered from the road 
to graze on the surrounding pas- 
ture. 

“Here comes the good lord 
chancellor,” said the village chil- 
dren in a suppressed tone. The 
crowd kneeling without on the 
pavement of the church, too small 
to accommodate the entire congre- 
gation on festival days, opened re- 
spectfully, and Sir Thomas proceed- 
ed down the aisle of the church 
to his pew, where he found all his 
family seated. 

He remained standing near, as 
the service was almost over, and he 
did not wish to make any distur- 
bance by opening the door of the 
pew; but Margaret soon discover- 
ed the presence of her father, and 
heard his voice mingling with those 
of the other faithful who sang the 
praises of God. Her heart throb- 
bed with joy, and she looked around 
to try and get sight of him. 

“ William,” she said immediately 
to young Roper, “ my father is ane 
give him your seat.’ 

But Sir Thomas sailed him 
to sit still; and when the devotion 
was ended, and the priests had 
left the altar, he approached, and, 
opening the door of the pew where 
Lady More was seated, presented 
his hand to lead her out, and said : 

“ Madam, my lord is gone.” 

‘This woman, as disagreeable as 
she was coarse, raised her dull eyes 
to her husband’s face. 

“What do you mean?” she asked 
sharply. 

She always received in this un- 
gracious manner the pleasantries 
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More was so fond of indulging in, 
and it was customary for one of her 
husband’s retinue to open the pew 
door in his absence and say: “ Ma- 
dam, my lord is gone.” 

“Come with me, nevertheless,” 
replied More, with imperturbable 
gentleness; “I will explain to you 
now my lord is gone.” 

Lady More followed him, still, 
however, murmuring between her 
teeth because of this unusual mode 
of departure; and when they had 
passed through the crowd, and 
More had returned the salutations 
with which all greeted him, he call- 
ed Margaret to his side. 

“Listen, my child,” he said. 
“Your mother here cannot under- 
stand how my lord can be absent. 
Explain to her that I have conduct- 
ed him this. morning to London, 
where I have left him for ever; in 
a word, that I am no longer lord 
chancellor, having resigned my 
office into the hands of the king. 
Do you understand now, my good 
Alice?” he added, turning toward 
his wife. 

Margaret, on hearing this expla- 
nation, looked at her father in dis- 
may. She immediately understood 
there was something behind that 
she did not know, and her pene- 
trating mind was filled with alarm; 
but Lady More flew into an ungov- 
ernable passion. 

“What is this you say?” she 
cried, “and what have you done? 
More of your scruples, I warrant me. 
That tender conscience of yours will 
land us all in the ashes yet. Is it 
not better to rule than to be ruled ? 
We are ten times worse off now than 
we have ever been before, and here 
are you about to strip us of every- 
thing.” * 

“Dear heart,” said Sir Thomas, 
without being moved in the least, 
“it would be impossible, I think, 
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for me to strip you of your posses- 
sions; because, when I married 
you, you brought me no other 
dowry than your virtues and the 
qualities of your heart. Of this 
dowry I hope, indeed, never to see 
you deprived by any means in the 
world, much less by myself.” 

“At least,” cried Lady More be- 
tween her sobs and tears, “I was 
beautiful and young, and certajn it 
is I might have easily found a hus- 
band more interested in his own af- 
fairs, and who would have profited 
more by his learning and the favor 
of the king.” 

On hearing her express herself in 
this manner Margaret was unable 
to restrain a gesture of indignation ; 
she idolized her father, and could 
not tolerate the coarse manners and 
selfish motives of her step-mother. 
This woman, narrow of mind and 
filled with vanity, had succeeded, 
singularly enough, by manceuvring 
and flattery, in winning the esteem 
of More at a time when, having had 
the misfortune to lose his wife, he 
saw with great sorrow his daughters 
deprived of the good example and 
tender care of a mother. It then 
seemed to him he could not better 
replace her than by selecting a 
widow lady of mature age whose 
beauty, if it had ever existed, was 
more than faded, and could no lon- 
ger be (so, at least, he supposed) a 
subject of pretension or distraction. 
But, unfortunately, Lady More, he 
found, was one of those indifferent, 
selfish beings who only feel what 
touches themselves, who consider 
nothing but their own interests, and 
fear nothing but what may deprive 
them of the high social position to 
which they have been fortunate 
enough to attain. She could not 
endure, therefore, the thought of 
being deprived of the honor she was 
accustomed to receive as the wife 
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of the lord chancellor. She never 
for an instant reflected on the pos- 
sible difficulties experienced by her 
husband, or the reasons that might 
have determined him to resign his 
office, She at once divined, from 
the knowledge she possessed of his 
extreme scrupulousness, that hiscon- 
science had been the first cause 
of this step, and the thought only 
served to irritate her more, because 
she insisted that such a difficulty 
ought to have been avoided. 

She continued to utter the most 
piercing cries, refusing to listen to 
anything More could say. At length, 
despairing of bringing her to reason, 
he began to ridicule her on her ab- 
surd conduct. 

“My daughters,” he said, calling 
Elizabeth and Cecilia, “ see to your 
mother’s dress; something has pro- 
bably stung her under her garments, 
causing her to cry out in this man- 
ner.” 

When the silly woman found her 
husband assume this tone of raillery, 
she immediately became silent; but, 
full of anger and spite, she seated 
herself in a corner of the boat and 
took no notice of anything around 
her. 

Margaret then took her place be- 
side her father; she drew close to 
him, and, seizing his hand, pressed 
it to her lips, without being able to 
utter a word; her heart was full, 
and her soul alone silently interro- 
gated that of her father. 

Endowed with an extraordinary 
superabundance of feeling and sen- 
timent, Margaret was enthusiastic in 
doing good, and repelled evil, when 
she encountered it, with a degree 
of inflexibility amounting to severi- 
ty. Beautiful beyond all expression, 
her beauty was never for a moment 
made the subject of her thoughts. 
Possessed by nature of a very strong 
mind, she felt unceasingly, and en- 


dured with restless impatience, and 
almost without being able to sub- 
mit, the disadvantages which weak- 
ness and conventionalities imposed 
upon her sex. She possessed all 
the great qualities of her father, but 
none of his bright cheerfulness and 
admirable resignation—fruits of the 
long-continued exercise of the most 
exemplary virtue. The poor were 
always sure of finding in her an 
earnest and faithful friend; the af- 
flicted, a comforter full of eloquence 
and sympathy; the vain and pre- 
sumptuous man, a frigid scorn and 
piquant irony which concealed 
from him entirely the knowledge 
of her true character, replete with 
integrity, frankness, and simplicity. 
Scarcely emerged from childhood, 
Margaret felt she had arrived at 
mature age. The accuracy and lofti- 
ness of her judgment, united to that 
delicacy and exquisite tact which 
belong naturally to some women, 
rendered her worthy of becoming 
the most intimate and_ reliable 
friend of her father, whose entire 
joy and happiness centred in her 
alone. Educated by him with ex- 
treme care, she was familiar with 
all the sciences, and several works 
written by her in Greek and Latin 
of great purity have come down to 
us from that period. 

“ My daughter,” said More, “ why 
distress yourself about me, since 
I am to remain with you ?” 

“Father,” answered Margaret, 
fixing her beautiful dark eyes on 
his face, “there is something be- 
hirfd all this that you have not 
told. Why conceal it from me?” 

“No, dear daughter, nothing. 
Your father is old; he desires to 
leave you no more, to see you al- 
ways, until the Lord shall call him 
to himself.” 

Seeing Margaret’s eyes fill with 
tears, Sir Thomas repented imme- 
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diately of what he had said, fearing 
to excite in her the nervous sensi- 
bility he had always vainly at- 
tempted to moderate. 

“ Father,” she answered, “let it 
be as you wish; I ask nothing 
more.” 

“ On the contrary, you shall know 
everything, dear child. God has 
blessed us; be assured of that. 
And see how green and fresh our 
garden looks from here.” 

They were coming in view of 
their house at Chelsea, and soon 
found themselves opposite the small 
green gate opening, at the end of 
the garden, upon a path descending 
to the river. One of the men, tak- 
ing a large silver whistle from his 
belt, blew several shrill notes as 
a signal to those in the house to 
come and open the gate for their 
master. Nobody appeared, how- 
ever, and the family began to feel sur- 
prised, when at length they perceiv- 
ed some short and deformed creature 
advancing with irregular bounds, 
breaking the bushes and overturn- 
ing the pots of flowers that he en- 
countered in his passage. 

“Ah!” exclaimed Sir Thomas, 
“there is my poor jester playing 
his pranks and spoiling all my 
garden.” 

“Henry Pattison!” 
children, laughing. 

“ Himself,” said Sir Thomas. 

At that moment the little fool, 
dressed in a scarlet coat all cover- 
ed with gold lace, opened the gate, 
and, putting out his great, flat head, 
made a thousand grimaces, accom- 
panied by roars of laughter and 
savage cries, which he endeavored 
to render agreeable, in order to 
express the gratification he felt at 
the return of his master. 

“Ah! well, what news do you 
bring us?” said More, looking at 
him. 
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“ Master,” replied the fool, open- 
ing a mouth so wide that it might 
have better fitted a giant than a 
dwarf, “father is sick.” 

“What! my father sick?” cried 
More, greatly alarmed. 

“Yes, my lord,” replied the 
jester. 

But Sir Thomas, without awaiting 
his response, rushed into the house 
and disappeared. 


On learning the accusation 
brought against them in the court 
of king’s bench, the members of 
the convocation were seized with 
consternation, for they understood 
by the very mention of Premunire 
that the king had resolved to make 
them feel the weight of his autho- 
rity, and to avenge himself for the 
opposition he had encountered in 
the affair of the divorce. They 
assembled, therefore, in all haste, 


and from the hour of prime* re- 
mained deliberating in one of the 
upper chambers of Westminster Ab- 


bey. After a lengthy discussion, 
they had sent, with unanimous ac- 
cord, to offer the king the sum of 
one hundred thousand pounds in 
return for the pardon they solicited, 
never having doubted, they said in 
their petition, that Cardinal Wolsey 
had received the necessary letters- 
patent for exercising the authority 
of legate in the kingdom. 

Hours passed away, and no re- 
sponse arrived from the king. Ma- 
ny became alarmed, and the great- 
est excitement prevailed in that 
venerable assembly, composed of 
all the archbishops, bishops, and 
abbots of the monasteries, who 
formed, by right of their ecclesias- 
tical rank, part of the House of 
Lords or, by election, of the Com- 
mons. 


* Eight o’clock in the morning 
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Conspicuous in the midst of them 
was the learned and celebrated 
Warham, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
Primate of England. His head, 
entirely bald, was bowed on his 
breast. He seemed to take no part 
or interest in the numerous discus- 
sions which were carried on around 
him, and no one knew whether a 
gloomy sadness had overshadowed 
his soul, or if his advanced age had 
weakened the faculties of his mind 
together with those of the body. 
The Bishop of Lincoln, the king's 
confessor, who sat beside him, vain- 
ly endeavored to attract his atten- 
tion. Further on, arranged around 
him, were the Bishops of Durham, 
Worcester, Norwich, Salisbury, St. 
David’s, Hereford, Carlisle, Bath, 
Bangor, and others ; the Archbishop 
of Armagh, near whom was observ- 
ed the mild and noble physiognomy 
of the Dean of Exeter, young Re- 
ginald Pole, born of the royal blood 
of the house of York, and descend- 
ed by Margaret, his mother, from 
the illustrious family of Plantage- 
nets. The king, his relative, had 
tried in every way to bring him to 
approve of the divorce ; but neither 
supplications nor reproaches, nor 
the fear inspired by Henry VIIL., 
could induce him to act contrary to 
the voice of his conscience. Later 
on Henry VIII. taught him, by 
making the two brothers and the 
aged mother of Reginald Pole mount 
the scaffold, how far the excess of 
his revenge could carry him. 

Already had the young Dean of 
Exeter fallen into disfavor with the 
king, who closed the door of his 
palace against him, at the same 
time that he was forced by the ma- 
nifest respect of Pole, and the proofs 
he gave of his devotion, to acknow- 
ledge secretly the integrity of his 
heart and the rectitude of his in- 
tentions, At this moment he was 
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talking to a man wnose cnaracter 
was precisely the opposite of his 
own—the Abbot of Westminster, in- 
triguing, active, and ambitious, well 
known to Henry VIII., whose spy 
he was, and to whose will he was 
entirely submissive. 

With them also conversed Roland, 
chaplain to his majesty, and the 
poor secretary, Gardiner, whose sim- 
plicity and: small aptitude for busi- 
ness had been alone sufficient to 
make his selfish master regret the 
indefatigable perseverance and the 
strong mind of Cardinal Wolsey. 
Atthis moment he wearied his col- 
leagues with a lengthy recital of all 
the apprehensions which the vio- 
lence of the king’s character caused 
him. 

And now asudden commotion made 
itself felt throughout the hall. They 
stood up, they leaned forward; the 
folding doors were thrown open. 
“In the name of the king!” cried 
the usher who guarded the en- 
trance. 

Cromwell stood on the thres- 
hold. He paused to salute the 
assembly. 

They scarcely dared breathe! 

“My lords,” he said in a loud 
voice, looking slowly around him, 
and endeavoring to give his sardon- 
ic features an expression of benig- 
nant persuasion, “the king, our 
master, always full of clemency and 
benevolence toward his unworthy 
subjects, deigns to accept your gift. 
He makes but one, and that a very 
slight, condition; which is, that you 
acknowledge him, in the act of 
donation, as the supreme and only 
head of the church and clergy of 
England.” 

He paused to observe, with a 
malignant joy, similar to that of the 
demon when he dragged the first 
man into sin, the effect of these 
words on the assembly. But a 
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gloomy silence was the only re- 
sponse they gave him. He again 
looked slowly around him, and pro- 
ceeded in a lower tone: 

“My lords, let not this either 
trouble or alarm you; the church, 
our mother, has not a child more 
faithful or submissive than our most 
gracious sovereign. Does he not 
prove himself such each day by the 
care he takes to choke up the seeds 
of heresy which the malice of the 
devil is trying to sow among us? 
You also know very well, and even 
better than I, that he devotes his 
nights to writing in defence of our 
holy faith, and nothing could ever 
induce him to deviate fromit. Why 
should you feel any scruples about 
honoring a prince so virtuous by 
placing him at your head as your 
defender and most firm supporter ? 
Remember,moryeover, honored lords, 
that he who should refuse this title 
to the king will be regarded by 
him as a traitor and disloyal sub- 
ject.” 

He then seated himself in their 
midst, in order to take in the words 
of the first who should dare raise 
his voice in opposition to the will 
of the king. 

All the bishops sat in silent 
consternation. Several wished to 
speak, but the presence of Crom- 
well seemed to freeze them with 
terror; for they were beginning to 
understand the base manceuvres of 
this man, and each one felt as 
though he was on the point of be- 
ing seized by that wicked wretch, 
ready to spring upon the first un- 
happy victim who might present 
himself. 

They looked from one to another, 
while a profound silence reigned 
among them. 

Archbishop Warham seemed to 
be seized with a lively grief, but 
his voice was no more audible, and 
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his pale lips remained silent and 
motionless. 

Cromwell felt his heart thrill with 
malicious delight ; beneath the fri- 
gid expression of a profound and 
calculating indifference this ob- 
scure intriguer exulted in seeing 
these men, the most learned and 
honored in all England, trembling 
and recoiling before him as before 
the genius of evil. , 

But suddenly a man whom no- 
thing could intimidate, a saintly 
man, whose heart knew no fear ex- 
cept the fear of God, arose in the 
midst of them. An _ involuntary 
shudder ran through the assembly. 
All eyes were directed alternate- 
ly toward Cromwell and him, as 
though to defend the one from the 
malice of the other. It was the 
Bishop of Rochester, the friend of 
Thomas More, who was about to 
speak; and all knew that no cow- 
ardly consideration of prudence 
could stop him. 

“ My lords,” he cried, as he stood 
up in their midst, “what impious 
voice is this that is raised in your 
presence to propose to us a thing 
which has never been heard of since 
the foundation of human society ? 
What is it they wish to exact from 
us at this moment, if it be not to 
raise ourselves to the level of God 
himself by conferring the supremacy 
of his church on a temporal prince, a 
man who can have no possible right 
thereto? Shall we, then, say to-day, 
as our Lord Jesus Christ said to St. 
Peter: ‘I give you the keys of the 
kingdom of heaven; and whatsoever 
you shall bind on earth shall be 
bound in heaven; and whatsoever 
you shall loose on earth shall be 
loosed .in heaven’? And if we 
should have the pride and au- 
dacity to say it, where would be 
our power to execute it? Lis- 
ten,” continued the holy bishop, in- 
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flamed with zeal, and turning toward 
Cromwell. ‘Go, and say to the 
king, our master, that he has been 
led into error; that he should re- 
member the words of the Holy 
Scriptures: ‘As my Father hath 
sent me, so I send you,’ and ask 
him if he has been ordained one of 
the pastors of the church; if he 
has chosen her for his only spouse ; 
if he is an apostle, if he is a doctor, 
or if he can build up with us the 
body of Christ; and say to him, 
moreover, that even though he 
should possess all these qualifica- 
tions, yet, before he could be ap- 
pointed supreme head of the Cath- 
olic Church, it would be necessary 
for her to acknowledge him as 
such, and that’ we cannot—we, a 
feeble fraction of the Christian 
world—impose a chief on the uni- 
verse! Go, and let not the king’s 
majesty be compromised; for he 
has suggested a desire that cannot 
be accomplished.” 

Cromwell, subdued by the power 
of this exhortation, arose and im- 
mediately withdrew. The Bishop 
of Rochester, turning toward the 
assembled prelates, continued : 

“My lords, let not the fear of 
men blind us. Let us reflect well on 
what they demand of us to-day; for 
we are not only called on to renounce 
Clement VII., but also to cast our- 
selves out of Peter’s bark, only to be 
submerged in the waves of these 
countless divisions, sects, schisms, 
and heresies which it has pleased 
the mind of man to invent. Yes, I 
hesitate not to say to you that, in 
order to give the king the title he 
demands, it would be necessary to 
abandon all laws, canonical and 
ecclesiastical, the authority of the 
holy councils, the unity of the 
world and of Christian princes, the 
traditions of the church, by which 
we would at the same time acknow- 
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ledge that we have never yet re- 
ceived the true faith or the veri- 
table Gospel of Christ, since we 
openly revolt against the immuta- 
ble doctrine which it teaches, and 
turn aside voluntarily and for ever 
from the one and only true way of 
salvation which it has marked out 
for us. During the fifteen hundred 
and thirty years that the Gospel 
has been preached throughout the 
world, have we seen a single prince 
make such a pretension? And 
when, in the fourth century, Con- 
stantine the Great assembled in his 
own palace, in the city of Nice, and 
for the first time since the apostles, 
the entire body of the universal 
Church, did he establish himself 
in the midst of them as their head 
and sovereign—he who wished, in 
spite of their deference and their 
request, to remain, without guards 
and without the pomp befitting 
his rank, in the meanest place 
of the hall wherein they were as- 
sembled? ‘No,’ said he, ‘I will 
not sit in judgment where I have 
no authority either to absolve or to 
condemn.’ And who, my 
lords, were the men composing that 
illustrious assembly, if not the flow- 
er of all the saintly and learned who 
flourished among the nations of the 
earth? The patriarchs of Constan- 
tinople, of Antioch, of Alexandria, of 
Jerusalem, and of Carthage ; the bi- 
shopsof Africa, of Spain, ofthe Gauls, 
of the land of the Scythians and Per- 
sians—in a word, of the East and 
West—who gathered there in 
crowds, almost all had confessed 
the faith before tyrants, and bore on 
their mutilated bodies the glorious 
marks of the cruel tortures they had 
endured rather than renounce it. 
Well, you behold these holy pontifis 
place at their head Vincent and 
Vitus, two simple priests, because 
they recognized them as the repre- 
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sentatives of their chief, the Bishop 
of Rome, whose advanced age pre- 
vented him from being among them. 
And this regulation has been inva- 
riably followed through all ages even 
until the present day, and through 
all the storms and heresies which 
would have been sufficient to anni- 
hilate the church had she not been 
born of God himself. Far from us, 
then, be this culpable cowardice! 
To renounce his laws is to renounce 
Jesus Christ. We renounce his 
laws? No, my lords, we cannot! 
Nay, we will not. Again, 
what would become of this sublime 
doctrine, if a temporal prince had 
power ,to make it yield to the whim 
of his vices and passions? ‘To-day 
it is, to-morrow it is not; it changes 
with him, with his creeds, his opin- 
ions, and his wishes. His caprices 
would become our only laws, and 
vice and virtue be no longer but 
words which he would be at liberty 
to change at will. No, again and 
again no! If we love our king, 
we will never concede what he de- 
mands; because it is for us to en- 
lighten him with regard to his 
duties, and, on the contrary, we 
should only be dragging him down 
with us in our unhappy fall.” 

A murmur of applause rose from 
all parts of the hall, drowning the 
voice of the speaker. The Abbot 
of Westminster alone maintained a 
silence of disapproval. Many, how- 
ever, while they acknowledged the 
truth of what the Bishop of Roches- 
ter had proclaimed, could not but 
reflect with dread on the terrible 
consequences of the king’s displea- 
sure if they openly resisted him ; 
while others, with less foresight and 
sound judgment, thought Fisher’s 
zeal carried him too far, and that 
it would. be possible, without at all 
compromising their consciences, to 
grant their prince something which 
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would be sufficient to satisfy him. 
Among this number was the Bishop 
of Bath, who immediately arose. 
After rendering public testimony to 
the esteem and deference due the 
Bishop of Rochester, he added that 
it appeared to him - impossible 
that the king could think serious- 
ly of having himself acknowledg- 
ed as the ene and only head of 
thechurch. “ And, as for me, I be- 
lieve,” he said, at the conclusion 
of his discourse, “this is only a 
snare that has been set in order to 
afford a pretext for punishing and 
despoiling us of all we possess. 
The king is always in need of mon- 
ey; his confidants have suggested 
this means for him to procure it, 
and make him distribute the great- 
er part of it among themselves.” 
“T agree with my lord of Bath,’ 
cried the Bishop of Bangor, “the 
more especially as the king ino 


how absurd the accusation is o 


offence against the Premunire, since 
he has compromised himself by ap- 
pearing before the legate in the 


eyes of the whole kingdom. It was 
impossible to have acknowledged 
the legate’s authority by an act more 
authentic, and which surpassed in 
importance all the letters-patent 
that could have been demanded.” 

“That is just and true,” exclaim- 
ed several voices: “and yet, al- 
though we may be able to prove it, 
if the king presses the accusation, 
we shall be most unjustly though 
most certainly condemned.” 

“Oh! yes, most certainly,” said , 
Gardiner in a low voice. He was 
cruelly frightened, being aware of 
the measures the king had taken, in 
conjunction with Cromwell, to se- 
cure for himself the influence of the 
judges of the court of king’s bench. 

“Well, my lords,” said the Ab- 
bot of Westminster, who had used 
every effort to induce them to yield 
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to the king, “consider also if our 
most gracious sovereign is wrong in 
making this demand, he will be re- 
sponsible before God, and I do not 
see in what manner we could be 
considered guilty. In reality this 
title will be illusory, since he can- 
not ordain the humblest priest. 
When the Roman emperors had 
themselves declared gods, think you 
it ever entered the minds of the 
people that they were such? Just 
the same in this case: no one will 
ever consider the king as head of 
the church.” 

“That is most sure,” exclaimed 
several other ecclesiastics, struck 
by this reasoning, and to whom this 
pretension began to appear more 
ridiculous than criminal. | 

“T assure you positively,” replied 
the Abbot of Westminster, “that this 


% is an absurd humor which will fall 


ee through of itself.” 


“You deceive yourselves, my 
lords; you deceive yourselves,” cried 
the Bishop of Rochester. “When 
the king shall have feceived from 
us the title he demands, it will be 
confirmed by Parliament, and after- 
wards he will believe himself in- 
vested with the right of deciding 
everything and making any inno- 
vation. Will there then be time left 
us to repent of our pusillanimous 
submission? Will you then com- 
mand this supreme head to be so 
no longer, and to obey after having 
been invested with supreme au- 
thority ?” 

New tokens of assent were break- 
ing out, when they were suddenly 
interrupted by the entrance of 
Cromwell, who returned, accompa- 
nied by Viscount Rochford and 
Thomas Audley. 

With an air of the coolest effron- 
tery he advanced to the centre of 
the hall and stood in the midst of 
the bishops. He then said in a 
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loud and arrogant tone, pointing to 
the two men who followed him: 

“ My lords, here are the king’s 
commissioners; they come to hear 
your reply. But the personal de- 
votion I feel for the interest of our 
holy mother church and the safety 
of your reverend lordships induces 
me to warn you that the king has 
resolved to punish with all the se- 
verity of the statutes of Premunire 
those among you who shall not have 
signed by to-morrow the act ac- 
knowledging him as supreme head 
of the church.” 

On hearing these last words all 
grew pale and consternation seized 
on all hearts. 

Meanwhile, the Archbishop of 
Canterbury seemed to be making a 
desperate effort ; a convulsive move- 
ment contracted the furrowed brow 
of the old man. He fixed his eyes 
on Cromwell, and, rising, stood be- 
fore him. 

“ Knave!” he exclaimed. 

The advanced age of Warham, 
and still more his learning and the 
high reputation he enjoyed, sur- 
rounded him with respect and 
strength; but a secret sorrow was 
gnawing at his heart, and hastening 
the destruction of a life that time 
had respected. He arose fiercely, 
although tottering, to his feet. “ My 
brethren,” he cried, “my brethren !— 
no, I am not worthy to be seated in 
the midst of you, and yet you have 
accorded me the first place. 1 
know not if the weight of years may 
not have partially unsettled my rea- 
son; but I have to reproach myself 
with having inclined to favor the 
king’s divorce. To-day I foresee 
all the evils that will fall upon my 
country because of the discord and 
heresies that will spring up and 
multiply among us. How far, then. 
have I been from anticipating the 
fatal consequences of the opinion | 
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expressed in good faith! Meanwhile, 
I trust that God, before whom I 
must very soon appear, will pardon 
me for what I have done. My 
dear brethren, number me no more 
among you; for the anguish I feel 
oppresses me to such a degree that 
I can no longer endure it! Alas! 
why is it a man must feel his life 
extinguished before death has en- 
tirely benumbed his enfeebled mem- 
bers? I vainly seek within my 
soul the life and strength that have 
abandoned it ; that energy I would 
wish to recover, if but for a single 
moment, to use it in opposing the 
ruin of religion, and repairing in an 
open and fearless manner the scan- 
dal I have given. But the time for 
action has passed for me. It is to 
your hands, young prelates, that the 
care of the flock is committed. Be 
firm ; die rather than let it be deci- 
mated! ‘The most violent persecu- 
tion is about to burst upon the 
English Church; yes, but you will 
resist it,even unto death! Death 
is glorious when we suffer it for 
God! But, O my brethren! it is 
not death I fear for you; it is false- 
hood and treachery, the silent and 
hidden influence which undermines 
in the dark; far more dangerous 
than tortures or imprisonment, it 
destroys all, even the last germ of 
good which might expand in the 
soul! No, it is not death that 
kills, but sinful deeds. My brethren, 
pardon me all and pray for me!” 

The aged prelate, as if exhausted 
by the last effort he had made, fell 
back in his chair, entirely deprived 
of consciousness. He was imme- 
diately carried out, but the anxiety 
and excitement redoubled in the 
assembly. 
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“We are all lost!” . . . cried 
the Abbot of Westminster. “My 


lords, let us obey the king, if we 
would not see all our goods confis- 
cated !” 

“What!” cried the Bishop of 
Rochester, with an indignation he 
was unable to restrain, “is that the 
only argument you pretend to bring 
forward? What benefit will it be 
to keep our houses, our cloisters 
and convents—in a word, to pre- 
serve our entire possessions—if we 
must sacrifice our consciences? What 
will it profit a man to gain the whole 
world, if he lose his own soul? Yes, 
it is but too true: we are all under 
the rod of the king, we have all 
need of his clemency, but he re- 
fuses it to us! Well, then, let him 
strike ; we shall be able to endure 
it !” 

Electrified by these words, and 
still more by the wisdom and com- 
manding presence of him who ut- 
tered them, the assembly arose and 
unanimously exclaimed : 

“No, we will not sign it. Let 
the king do as he will. Go, Crom- 
well, say to his majesty that we are 
all devoted to him, but we cannot 
do what he asks.” 

A wrathful light gleamed in Crom- 
well’s eyes, the while an ironical 
smile played upon his lips. Two 
ideas prevailed in the mind of this 
man; the one encouraged and sup- 
ported the other. , 

“My lords,” he replied in a loud 
voice, “just as you please. The 
king, your lord and master, con- 
vokes you to-morrow at the same 
hour, and you will consider the sub- 
ject in a new conference.” 

He then turned on his heel and 
hastily withdrew 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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Some three or four years ago a 
little daughter of one of Dr. Brown- 
son’s intimate friends, who was 
visiting his family, after gazing 
‘ntently at him for some minutes, 
exclaimed: “Is he not just like a 
great, lion”! Nothing could be 
more graphic or accurate than this 
sudden and happy stroke of a 
child’s wit. We never saw Dr. 
Brownson or read one of his great 
articles without thinking of the 
mien or the roar of a majestic lion ; 
we have never seen a remarkably 
fine old lion without thinking of 
Dr. Brownson. His physique was 
entirely correspondent to his intel- 
lectual and moral power, and his 
great head, crowning like a dome 
his massive figure, and surrounded 
in old age with a mass of white 
hair and beard like a snowy Alp, 
made him a grand and reverend 
object to look at, such as ‘we 
might picture to ourselves Zoroas- 
ter or Plato, St. Jerome or St. 
Bruno. The marks of infirmity 
which time had imprinted upon 
him, with the expression of loneli- 
ness and childlike longing for sym- 
pathy, added a touch of the pathetic 
to the picture, fitted to awaken a 
sentiment of compassion, tempering 
to a more gentle mood the awe and 
admiration excited by his venerable 
appearance. Mr. Healey has paint- 
ed a remarkably good portrait of 
him as he was at about the age of 
sixty, in which his full maturity of 
strength is alone represented. ‘The 
most perfect one, however, is a 
mere photograph, taken in haste 
and by accident by Mr. Wallace, 


an artist of great promise, who 
died at a very early age, leaving 
unfinished a marble bust of Dr. 
Brownson which he had commenc- 
ed. The young artist met the 
doctor by chance in the studio of a 
photographer, who happened at the 
moment to be absent. Asking him 
to sit down, he placed him in posi- 
tion for a profile and took the pho- 
tograph, one of the most successful 
specimens of this kind of art we 
have ever seen, and much superior 
to any other photographic likeness 
of Dr. Brownson—indeed, as we 
have said, the best likeness which 
exists, and the one above all others 
from which an‘ engraver should 
copy. 

The lion is dead ; his thunderous 
voice is forever hushed. The fare- 
well utterance which closed his 
career as an editor with so much 
dignity and pathos was his valedic- 
tory to life and to the world. It is 
pleasant to think that, before he 
died, a response full of veneration 
and affection came back to him 
from the organs of Catholic opinion 
and feeling in America and Europe, 
and that he has gone to his grave in 
honor and peace, where his works 
will be his monument, and his 
repose be asked for by countless 
prayers offered up throughout all 
parts of the Catholic Church, in 
whose battles he had been a tried 
warrior and valiant leader for thirty 
years. 

It is not an easy task to give a 
perfectly just and impartial estimate 
of such a man and such a career. 
The intimate relations between Dr. 
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Brownson and those who have been 
the chief conductors of this maga- 
zine, together with the very active 
and extensive share which he had 
in their efforts to establish it and 
raise it to its present position, im- 
pose an obligation of personal 
friendship and gratitude somewhat 
like that which affects the relatives 
and family friends of a great man 
in the memorials which they pre- 
pare for the honor and fame of one 
whom they regard with a venera- 
tion and affection precluding the 
free exercise of critical judgment. 
On the other hand, the difference 
of opinion which afterwards severed 
the connection between Dr. Brown- 
son and THE CATHOLIC WoRLD, and 
the controversy we have had with 
him on some important theological 
and philosophical questions, may 
give to the expression of anything 
like a discriminating judgment the 
appearance of an adverse plea 
against an opposing advocate in 
favor of our own cause. Neverthe- 
less, as the motive of our friendship 
was chiefly sympathy in the great 
common cause of the Catholic 
Church, which was not essentially 
altered by a disagreement that pro- 
duced no bitterness or animosity, 
we trust that our mood of mind is 
not influenced by any partial and 
personal. bias, so as to produce 
either exaggeration or diminution of 
the just claims the great deceased 
publicist possesses on the admira- 
tion of his fellow-men. We may 
fail from want of capability, but we 
cannot avoid making the attempt to 
satisfy in part the desire which all 
Catholics everywhere must feel to 
know what those who have been 
near to Dr. Brownson during his 
public life have seen, and what they 
think, of his character and his ca- 
reer, more especially since his con- 
version, 
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Dr. Brownson has told the world 
a great deal about his own history 
in the book which he publish- 
ed in 1857, entitled Zhe Convert. 
The salient facts of his life are gen- 
erally known to the public, and have 
been summarily stated in the obitu- 
ary notices of the leading newspa- 
pers, so that we have no need to 
take up much of our limited space 
in recounting them. The principal 
interest they possess is in their rela- 
tion to the formation of his mind, 
his character, his faith, and his 
opinions. He was not baptized in 
his infancy, but was nevertheless 
brought up strictly and religiously 
according to the old-fashioned Pu- 
ritan method, in their simple, hum- 
ble cottage at Royalton, Vermont, 
by an elderly couple, distant rela- 
tives of his family, who adopted the 
fatherless boy when he was six 
years old.* A wonderful child he 
must have been, and we can see 
in his brief narrative of his early 
years, as in the instances of St. 
Thomas of Aquin and Chateau- 
briand, though under circumstances 
as different as possible from theirs, a 
most interesting example of Words- 
worth’s aphorism, “The child is 
father of the man.” From the dawn 
of reason he was a philosopher, 
never a child, thinking, dreaming 
in an ideal world, reading the few 
books he could find—especially King 
James’ English Bible, which he al- 
most learned by heart—never play- 
ing with other children, and en- 
joying very scanty advantages of 
schooling. After his fourteenth 
year he lived near Saratoga, in New 
York State, and worked hard for 
his own maintenance. At nineteen 
we find him at an academy in the 
town of Ballston—a privilege which 
we believe he purchased with the 


*It is but a few years since the death of Dr. 
Brownson’s mother, and his twin-sister still survives. 
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hardearningsof hisindustry. Atthis 
ume, from an impulse of religious 
sentiment, he sought for baptism 
and admission into the Presbyterian 
church, which he very soon found 
an uncongenial home and exchang- 
ed for another sect at the opposite 
pole of Protestantism, that of the 
Universalists, among whom he be- 
came a preacher at the age of twen- 
ty-one. The subsequent period of 
his life until he had passed some- 
what beyond his fortieth year—that 
is, until 1844—was marked by various 
phases of rationalism, and filled with 
active labors in preaching, lectur- 
ing, writing, and editing various 
periodicals, all carried on with rest- 
less energy and untiring industry. 
He was married early in life to an 
amiable and intelligent lady who 
was a perfect wife and mother, and 
after her conversion a perfect Chris- 
tian; and the six children who liv- 
ed to grow up, five of whom were 
sons, all received an_ excellent 
education. The eldest son, his 
namesake, has passed his life as a 
teacher and farmer in a remote 
State, living the life of a good Cath- 
olic with the spirit of a recluse, 
altogether uninterested in the 
great affairs of the world. Two 
others were lawyers and died 
young. The fourth, after passing 
some years with the Jesuits, entered 
the army of the United States at 
the breaking out of the war as a 
captain of artillery, was severely 
wounded, and after the close of the 
war was admitted to the bar, mar- 
ried, and began the practice of law 
at Detroit. He is known to the 
literary world as the translator 
of Balmes’ Fundamental Philoso- 
phy. The youngest son _ also 
served gallantly as an officer of the 
army of the republic during the 
civil war, and died on the field of 
battle in the flower of his youth. 
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The only daughter, who is the wife 
of a most worthy and respectable 
gentleman, before her marriage pub- 
lished several works, and particularly 
the Life of Prince Gallitzin, a bio- 
graphy of very considerable merit. 
All the fruits of the intellectual la- 
bors of Dr. Brownson were absorbed 
in the support and education of his 
family and some dependent female 
relatives, and beyond these simple 
means of keeping up his plain and 
unostentatious household, the great 
and patriarchal philosopher receiv- 
ed no pecuniary recompense from 
his long and severe labors in the 
field of literature. His true pro- 
fession was that of an editor and 
reviewer. The exercise of the func- 
tions of the Protestant ministry was 
not to his taste, and five years be- 


‘fore his conversion to the Catholic 


Church, which took place in 1844, 
he founded a Review at Boston, 
which was, with a change of title, 
continued during his residence in 
that city, then transferred to New 
York and sustained until 1864, 
revived once more by a kind of 
dying effort in 1873, and finally 
closed a few months before the end 
of Dr. Brownson’s mortal career. 
An active part in politics was taken 
by Dr. Brownson during several 
years of his earlier public career, 
but his restless, impetuous, inde- 
pendent spirit made it impossible 
for him to remain long within the 
ranks of any political party. Un- 
til his conversion he was an agita- 
tor, a reformer, associating by turns 
with Fanny Wright, Robert Dale 
Owen, the leaders of the working- 
men’s party, Channing, Parker, and 
the Boston clique of world-reform- 
ers, captivated by the theories of 
Leroux and St. Simon, and even 
fancying himself the providential 
precursor of a new Messias who 
was to do away with all old things 














and renovaté the world. At last 
he became convinced that Jesus 
Christ founded the Catholic Church 
as the perpetual teacher, guide, and 
ruler of men and nations, and set- 
tled himself in his only true voca- 
tion as an exponent and advocate 
of her doctrines and order by the 
means of his written works. It was 
only as a Catholic publicist that he 
became a truly great man, and 
achieved a great work for which he 
deserves to be held in lasting re- 
membrance. To this work the last 
thirty years of his life were devoted 
with a gigantic energy, which dimin- 
ished toward the end under the 
influence of advancing age and en- 
feebled health, but never wholly 
flagged until the approach of death 
gradually. quenched and at last ex- 
tinguished the vital flame of his 
physical existence. During the last 
seventeen years of his life his resi- 
dence was at Elizabeth, New Jer- 
sey, with the exception of a few 
months whicly he passed with his 
son, Henry F. Brownson, Esq., of 
Detroit, in whose house he died, 
and from which he was carried to 
his last resting-place in the Cath- 
olic cemetery of that town. His 
last years were filled with sufferings 
from severe physical infirmities, the 
sudden deaths of several of his chil- 
dren, above all from the death of his 
tenderly-loved and devoted wife, and 
from the desolation and loneliness 
which is usually the cloud in which 
the setting sun of genius goes down, 
especially when one survives the 
period of his great activity, and 
finds himself, as it were, walking 
among the graves of friends 
and past works, drawing always 
nearer to his own sepulchral. rest- 
ing-place. His death occurred on 
the morning of Easter Monday, 
April 17, 1876, when he was in 
the middle of his seventy-third 
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year, and his obsequies were cele- 
brated on the following Wednesday. 
From the time of his conversion he 
was not only a loyal but a pious 
and practical Catholic, constantly re- 
ceiving the sacraments, and making 
his own salvation the chief object 
to*be attained in life. There can 
be no doubt that he lived and died 
a just and good man, full of merit, 
and sure of a high place in heaven, 
as well as on the scroll of honor 
where the names of the great men of 
the age are inscribed by the verdict 
of their fellows. 

If we were allowed to stop here, 
our task would not have any of that 
difficulty or delicacy which we said 
at the outset must necessarily be- 
long to an effort at estimating Dr. 
Brownson’s character and career as 
a Catholic publicist. That he built 
on the true foundation as a wise 
master-builder, with gold, silver, 
and precious stones, much solid and 
fine work able to stand the fire and 
deserving a reward both on earth 
and in heaven, we can affirm with 
conscientious fidelity to our own 
conviction, and without fear of con- 
tradiction. That there was no wood, 
hay, or stubble in the great mass of 
materials which he used in his many 
and extensive works we dare not 
assert. The difficulty lies in discri- 
mination, and in the relative esti- 
mate of a man certainly great and 
good, in comparison with other 
great champions of the Catholic 
faith, and with the standard of per- 
fection. It must be remembered 
that Dr. Brownson was a self-made 
man, and, until he was past thirty, 
was in circumstances most unfa- 
vorable to his intellectual culture. 
He received in his youth only the 
rudiments of an education, was as- 
sociated during his early manhood 
with vulgar sectaries and dema- 
gogues, engaged in a rude, turbu- 
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lent struggle for a living and a posi- 
tion asa religious and political lead- 
er, as well as in a perpetual search 
after truth, without adequate means 
of satisfying the cravings of his rest- 
less intellect and passionate heart. 
He came into contact with intellec- 
tual and cultivated men for the first 
time in Boston after he joined the 
Unitarians. His efforts to educate 
himself were certainly strenuous. 
He acquired the Latin, French, Ger- 
man, and Italian languages suffi- 
ciently well to read books written 
in all those languages, and his 
knowledge of English authors was, 
of course, very wide and extensive. 
Nevertheless, the want of a syste- 
matic education in his early youth, 
and of regular, symmetrical intel- 
lectual training, was always a great 
disadvantage, as it necessarily must 
be to every self-made man. More- 


over, the necessity of perpetually 
speaking and writing on the most 


important subjects as a teacher and 
guide of others, before he had tho- 
roughly learned what he had to 
teach, made him liable to hasty and 
crude statements, to inaccuracies 
and errors, to changes and modifi- 
cations in his views and opinions, and 
to acertain tentative, erratic course 
of thought. He was like a great 
ship making its way by waring and 
tacking, often changing its course, 
and frequently stopping for sound- 
ings, but on the whole making 
steady headway towards one defi- 
nite point, escaping many dangers, 
and at last arriving on open sailing 
ground by the genius of its pilot, 
notwithstanding insufficient charts 
and an unknown coast. In certain 
favorite branches of study—as, for 
instance, in history, the history of 
philosophy, political ethics, and 
English philology—his knowledge 
was not only extensive, but extreme- 
ly accurate. Of scholastic meta- 
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physics and theology he had a 


‘considerable but by no means a 


minutely precise and complete 
knowledge; and with the physical 
sciences he was still less acquainted. 
In the delles-lettres he was extremely 
well versed, and of works of fiction 
he was an omnivorous reader. For 
a number of years before his death 
he was prevented by the weakness 
of his eyes from reading very much, 
and was_therefore, in the last series 
of his Review, thrown back on his 
old resources. On the whole, the 
mass of knowledge acquired by stu- 
dy which is displayed in his writ- 
ten works is more like a grand, 
complex structure, imposing in 
magnitude of outline, sublimity of 
design, variety of details, yet irre- 
gular in plan and incomplete in 
many of its parts, than like a finish- 
ed, scientifically-constructed, and 
elaborately-completed edifice. 

In his calibre of mind we think 
Dr. Brownson may be classed with 
those men whose capacity is only 
exceeded by a very small number 
of minds of the highest order of 
genius. Intellect, reason, imagina- 
tion, and memory were alike power- 
ful faculties of his mind, and his 
great weight of brain, with a cor- 
responding nervous and muscular 
strength, made him capable of the 
most concentrated, vigorous, and 
sustained intellectual labor. With- 
in the scope of his genius there was 
no work, however colossal, which 
he was not naturally capable of 
accomplishing. His gift of lan- 
guage, and ability of giving ex- 
pression to his thoughts and sen- 
timents, whether original or bor- 
rowed, was even greater than his 
power of abstraction and concep- 
tion; and his style has a magnifi- 
cent, Doric beauty seldom surpass- 
ed, rarely even equalled. Although 
Dr. Brownson was not an orator, 
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and Mr. Webster was not a phi- 
losopher, there is, nevertheless, a 
striking similarity in the style of 
the two men, who mutually ad- 
mired each other’s productions with 
the sympathy of cognate minds. In 
argument, but especially in contro- 
versial argument,and_philippics, Dr. 
Brownson wielded the hammer of 
Thor. His defect was in subtlety 
of thought, fineness of discrimina- 
tion, completeness of induction, and 
minute, accurate analysis. In the 
capacity of grasping a first principle 
and following it out on the synthetic 
method lay his great power. When- 
ever he had these great first princi- 
ples and fundamental ideas, either 
from reason or faith, he was unri- 
valled in the grand and mighty ex- 
position of the truth, irresistible 
in the demolition of sophistical, in- 
consequent, and false theories and 
their advocates, many of whom he 
laid low with the ease and force of 
the blow of Richard Coeur de Lion 
on the cheek of the unlucky clerk 
of Companhurst. Humor, wit, and 
sarcasm were also at his command, 
as well as serious argument; nor 
were they always sparingly used, 
although generally with the good- 
humor of a giant conscious of his 
strength. 

When we consider the absolute 
and permanent value of Dr. Brown- 
son’s writings as a contribution to 
Catholic literature, not merely in 
respect to their quality as the pro- 
ductions of a great mind, but as to 
their substance; and estimate the 
effective worth of his efforts as a 
publicist in the promotion of Cath- 
olic truth and law, we cannot avoid 
taking into view the moral charac- 
teristics of the man and of his ca- 
reer. He was a man of great pas- 
sions as well as of great intellect. 
He lacked a wholesome, sound 
moral and religious discipline dur- 
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ing more than half his life, and 
was under the influence of ideas, 
associates, circumstances, most dan- 
gerous and injurious, but especially 
hostile to the fundamental virtues 
of humility, reverence for author- 
ity, intellectual and moral self-con- 
trol, submission to a fixed, unvary- 
ing rule of conscientious obligation. 
After a stormy and turbulent life, 
he submitted himself to the au- 
thority of the Catholic Church over 
his mind and conscience, when he 
was more than forty years of age 
He was always true in his allegi- 
ance, and in many respects morally 
heroic in the practice of the Chris- 
tian virtues. His previous life was 
not wanting. in nobility, and in his 
subsequent life as a Catholic there 
is a magnanimity, a generosity, a 
superiority to petty, selfish motives 
and considerations, such as wealth 
and popularity ; a patient endurance 
of toil, privation, and suffering; a 
steady loyalty to the Holy See; a 
royal scorn of baseness and wrong, 
and sympathy with the things which 
are good, just, true, and honorable, 
worthy of a Catholic of the best 
medizval type. He remained, how- 
ever, as many of the old, heroic 
Christians who were converted from 
heathenism did, more or less, the 
lion of the forest, with many of the 
idiosyncrasies and other character- 
istics, the product of his past his- 
tory, but partially subdued and 
modified. He was sui generis, and 
his works are like himself. ‘To de- 
scribe him we ought to borrow, if 
we may hint at such an impossible 
supposition, the pen with which 
Carlyle has described his heroes. 
The pen being unattainable, we 
decline the attempt. A few things 
we must say, in order to prepare 
the way for the estimate we are 
striving to make of his career and 
works. 
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Dr. Brownson was liable to be 
fascinated by some great writer, and 
for a time to surrender his mind 
almost completely to his influence 
with an impetuous enthusiasm which 
hindered calm deliberation. When 
this first fervor had passed, he would 
reconsider the matter, and some- 
times end by a severe castigation 
of his late master. Like St. Chris- 
topher, he went in search of the 
strongest man to serve, whereas 
those whom he successively tried 
and abandoned were really weaker 
than himself. Cousin, Leroux, and 
last of all Gioberti were those to 
whom he was most specially devot- 
ed, and the influence of the last- 
named author was so strong over 
him that he never wholly freed him- 
self from its detrimental effects. In 
many other ways the judgment’ of 
Dr. Brownson was liable to bias 
from prejudice, passion, and moods 
of feeling. In his judgment of men, 
and also of books, he was hasty, 
partial, capricious, swayed by ac- 
cidental influences, and variable. 
It was the same in regard to theo- 
ries, opinions, and doctrines which 
he regarded as open questions. 
Where his faith, his conscience, or 
his matured, deliberate reason 
were firmly settled he was steady 
and immovable. If he was thorough- 
ly convinced that he had made a 
mistake or fallen into error, he 
would retract. But his old habit of 
roving all over the world of thought, 
and the lack of the regular, con- 
sistent intellectual and moral dis- 
cipline of a systematic Catholic 
culture and education, made him 
restless of keeping steadily in one 
course of thought, fond of novelty, 
and ready to adopt or abandon 
ideas without due deliberation. 
This variability and want of steady 
balance in his intellectual opera- 
tions detracted very much from his 
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influence as a writer, and counter- 
acted to a great extent the effect 
which his solid and weighty argu- 
ments might have otherwise pro- 
duced. He has himself made a 
frank though not a contrite ac- 
knowledgment of his one great 
moral fault in Zhe Convert: “I 
am no saint, never was, and never 
shall be a saint. I am not and 
never shall be a great man; but 
I always had, and I trust I always 
shall have, the honor of being re- 
garded by my friends and associates 
as impolitic, as rash, imprudent, 
and impracticable. I was and am 
in my natural disposition frank, 
truthful, straightforward, and ear- 
nest, and therefore have had, and 
I doubt not shall carry to the grave 
with me, the reputation of being 
reckless, ultra, a well-meaning man, 
perhaps an able man, but so fond 
of paradoxes and extremes that he 
cannot be relied on, and is more 
likely to injure than serve the 
cause he espouses.”* ‘To the last 
statement we must, to a great ex- 
tent, demur. It is so far true, 
however, that it was extremely dif- 
ficult to act in concert with Dr. 
Brownson, ‘and impossible to count 
with security upon his movements. 
Like the lions described so vividly 
by Jules Gérard, who would be 
heard by him roaring in the night 
at distant points within a circuit of 
twenty miles, you could not foresee 
from what quarter the thunder of 
his voice would be next heard, or 
calculate his range. Many Catho- 
lics were alarmed at one time, lest 
he should stray beyond the boun- 
daries of the faith. Hehad even so 
far lost the confidence of the hie- 
rarchy and the Catholic public, in the 
year 1864, that he wasunable to keep 
up his Review. Complaints were 


* The Convert, p. 96 
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lodged against him before one of 
the Roman tribunals, and the cele- 
brated theologian Cardinal Fran- 
zelin, then professor in the Roman 
College, was deputed to examine his 
writings. The result was that they 
were not found worthy of censure, 
and the case was dismissed with a 
kind admonition to be guarded in 
his language on one or two points, 
conveyed through a_ well-known 
priest and Roman doctor of New 
York, who was at the same time di- 
rected to console him in his afflic- 
tions and encourage him to perse- 
vere in his labors. Like Monta- 
lembert, Lacordaire, De Broglie, 
and many other illustrious Catholic 
priests as well as laymen, and even 
a few bishops, Dr. Brownson was 
for a time dazzled by the specious 
phantom of liberalism ; but he soon 
freed himself from this illusion, and 
no one has more thoroughly and 
heartily defended the decisions of 
the Council of the Vatican, and of 
the Encyclical and Syllabus of 1864, 
than he has done, especially in the 
last series of his Review. He wa- 
vered for a time respecting the ne- 
cessity of an uncompromising de- 
fence and maintenance of the tem- 
poral princedom of the Sovereign 
Pontiff, and an unfortunate expres- 
sion to that effect even slipped in- 
to THe CatTHo.tic Wor~p from his 
pen through an oversight of the edi- 
tor. But in this and every other 
respect in which he had been led 
astray for a time, he never failed in 
a right intention ; and for all errors 
into which he was misled he made 
full and ample amends, even far be- 
yond what could justly have been 
expected. 

In regard to some points of Cath- 
olic doctrine he was rigoristic and 
exaggerated, sometimes censuring 
the most orthodox theologians as 
lax in their interpretation of dog- 
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mas. A satisfactory and systematic 
exposition of the complete theolo- 
gy of the Catholic Church cannot, 
therefore, be said to have been ac- 
complished by Dr. Brownson. Nor, 
indeed, can we award to him the 
ameed of success in constructing asys- 
tem of metaphysics. That he made - 
valuable contributions both to theo- 
logy and metaphysics we are very 
glad to admit; and, moreover, we as- 
cribe his imperfect achievement, not 
to the want of intellectual ability, 
but to other. causes which we have 
sufficiently explained already. In 
point of fact, the great scheme al- 
ways before his mind of the synthe- 
tic exposition of faith and science, 
reason and revelation, dogma and 
philosophy, was too vast even for 
his capacious mind and _ gigantic 
powers, without a preparation and 
a possession of materials which he 
did not and could not have at com- 
mand. In our opinion, some parts 
of this great work have been much 
better done in our own tige by 
other men than by Dr. Brownson. 
Whether any man will arise who 
will accomplish the complete work 
and produce another Summa Theo- 
logig, we cannot say; but such a 
man, if he appears, will be a second 
Angelic Doctor. On this head Dr. 
Ward, in the Dublin Review, has al- 
ready written so well that we need 
not add anything more. He has also, 
in the number for January, 1876, 
while paying a most cordial and 
generous tribute to the genius and 
virtue of Dr. Brownson, pointed out 
in very clear, explicit terms the great 
defect in his method of metaphysi- 
cal reasoning. This defect is trace- 
able to the influence of Kant, and 
found expression in his perpetual 
criticism of the analytic method 
of the schoolmen, and insistance 
for the substitution of a synthetic 
process beginning from an @ priori 
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synthetic judgment. Dr. Brownson’s 
great mistake lay in his attempting 
to reconstruct philosophy and theo- 
logy from the foundation, instead 
of applying himself to learn both 
from the traditional scholastic sys- 


tem, which needs to be reconstruct-, 


ed and completed only where cer- 
tain portions have been proved by 
real scientific discoveries to be 
weak or have been left unfinished. 
But we will not weary our readers 
with any further remarks on such 
abstruse topics. We have said 
enough to indicate to those who are 
familiar with them the grounds of 
our judgment on certain portions 
of Dr. Brownson’s writings, and 
for others the requisite explanation 
would occupy far more space than 
we are at liberty to appropriate. 
While a considerable part of these 
writings belonging to domestic con- 
troversy will, in our opinion, be for- 
gotten except as literary curiosities, 
there are others which deserve to 
remain as a portion of our star- 
dard Catholic literature, and to be 
studied while the English language 
itself endures. We are disposed to 
consider the various essays on sub- 
jects belonging to the department 
of political ethics as the most con- 
summate productions of the great 
publicist. His work entitled Zhe 
Great Republic is the most exten- 
sive and complete of these essays, 
but there are numerous other single 
pieces, making together a great col- 
lection, to be found in various parts 
of his own Review and of this mag- 
azine. The articles on the contro- 
versy with Protestants and various 
kinds of free-thinkers, those on tran- 
scendentalism, the autobiography en- 
titled Zhe Convert, and the whole 
series of articles contributed to THE 
CATHOLIC WorLD, with the ex- 
ception of a few of minor impor- 
tance, may be placed in the same 
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category of excellence and perma- 
nent value. The quantity of lit- 
erary labor accomplished by Dr. 
Brownson was literally astounding, 
especially for our day. A great 
part of that which he published dur- 
ing his fifty years of active life was 
necessarily ephemeral. But there 
might be selected from his extant 
publications as a Catholic reviewer 
a mass considerable enough to fill 
several volumes of the best quality 
of matter in the most excellent, ad- 
mirable, and enduring form. Such 
competent judges as Lord Brough- 
am, Cardinal Wiseman, Mr. Web- 
ster, Mr. Ripley, and the editors of 
the principal reviews in England, 
France, and Germany, have pro- 
nounced the highest eulogiums upon 
the masterpieces of Dr. Brownson’s 
pen, either in respect to the power 
of thought and beauty of style which 
are their characteristics, or the in- 
trinsic value of their argument as an 
exposition or defence of great truths 
and principles. The terse logic of 
Tertullian, the polemic crash of St. 
Jerome, the sublime eloquence of 
Bossuet, are all to be found there 
in combination or alternation, with 
many sweet strains of tenderness 
and playful flashes of humor. There 
are numerous passages in his writ- 
ings not to be surpassed by the fin- 
est portions of the works of the 
great masters of thought and style, 
whether in the English or any other 
language, inthe present or in any past 
age. They render certain and im- 
mortal the just and hard-earned 
fame of their author, who labored 
not, however, at least not. principal- 
ly, for fame and honor, but for the 
love of truth, the welfare of man- 
kind, and the approbation of heaven. 

Dr. Brownson is the most re- 
markable of all the converts to the 
Catholic Church in the United 
States, and among the most remark- 
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able in the group of illustrious men 
who have paid homage to her au- 
thority in the present age. His 
conversion was a great event and 
made an epoch. What the amount 
of good which has been and will be 
effected by his works may be, it is 
utterly impossible to estimate; for 
such things have no statistics, no 
criterion of measurement, no data 
for calculation. The weight of bis 
testimony and the conclusiveness 
of his arguments have been slight- 
ingly treated, and represented as 
not worthy to be considered, on the 
plea that he was capricious, change- 
able, and possessed of a kind of 
marvellous art, a sort of intellectual 
magic, by which he could persuade 
himself, and make a plausible show 
of proving to others, that any theory, 
doctrine, or scheme which took his 
fancy was solid truth; somewhat as 
Kant attributes an illusory power 
to nature, by which all sorts of par- 
alogisms are ‘made to seem equally 
true and real to reason, whereas they 
are only phenomenal forms. Toa 
great number of persons Dr. Brown- 
son was an intellectual phenomenon, 
a sort of philosophical comet of the 
most eccentric orbit, a prestidigita- 
tor with magical formulas, a Pros- 
pero having a magic wand, a being 
such as the popular superstition of 
old represented Albertus Magnus. 
That a mind which is searching for 
the truth which it does not possess, 
and after a supreme good which it 
knows not except as an object of 
vague longing, should wander, is 
not strange. It is the principle of 
Protestantism, and of the rational- 
istic, sceptical philosophy which it 
has produced, to be always doubt- 
ing, questioning ; “ever seeking and 
never coming to the knowledge of 
the truth,” unless by the substitution 
of another, higher principle. That 
there was a law in his mental ab- 
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errations, a progressive movement 
in his eccentric orbit, a “ method in 
his madness,” even in its utmost 
extravagance, a careful perusal of 
his autobiography will show. It 
requires intelligence and patience, 
however, to read that book. His 
intellect was one always guerens 
causas altissimas, When he became 
once convinced of the truth of the 
Catholic religion, and surrendered 
his mind to the supernatural light 
of faith, although his faith was fides 
guerens tntellectum, he never changed 
or wavered in his belief of the 
grand dogmas of Catholic Christian- 
ity. That such a mind and dispo- 
sition as his could be firmly held 
under the dominion of authority 
with the full assent of the under- 
standing and the joyful submission 
of the will, is no weak proof that 
the authority is divine which sub- 
dued so restive a spirit. Pegasus in 
the yoke with his wings tied was an 
unruly, troublesome steed; but when 
Apollo mounted on his back and 
cut his cords, he was docile to his 
rein, while with all the joy of liberty 
he flew through the air, proud to 
obey such a master. 

Dr. Brownson’s demonstration of 
the divine institution and authority 
of the church is unanswered and un- 
answerable. It is childish trifling, 
unworthy of rational men, to ignore 
his arguments and escape from his 
logic by petty criticisms on his per- 
son. Reason is objective and real; 
the subjective qualities of the rea- 
soner have nothing to do with its 
authority. Several years before Dr. 
Brownson’s conversion, the writer 
heard several of the professors of 
Princeton express their opinion that 
he was the ablest and most danger- 
ous antagonist of Christianity in this 
country. Like Saul of Tarsus, he 
was changed from an enemy to a 
champion of the cause of Christ 
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and his church. Though somewhat 
sudden, his conversion was from 
rational conviction and the purest 
motives. It is impossible to de- 
prive it of its significance or deny 
its importance. It is one of many 
instances proving that now, as ever, 
the Catholic Church has power to 
win and master the strongest and 
most fearless minds, the most gen- 
erous and disinterested hearts. Dr. 
Brownson was generous and disin- 
terested. He obeyed his conscience, 
devoted himself to truth and jus- 
tice, served God and his fellow- 
men, without price, in poverty, and 
with a total neglect of popularity 
and worldly honor, comfort, enjoy- 
ment, and every sort of earthly pomp 
and ostentation. In a merely nat- 
ural point of view he was like the 
simple old men of the Greek and 
Roman heroic age, and the early 
fathers of our degenerate common- 
wealth. His austere figure is an 
example and a reproach to a frivo- 
lous, luxurious, sceptical, perfidious 
generation. What a contrast be- 
tween his incorruptible integrity 
and unpurchasable allegiance to 
truth and right, to virtue and hon- 
esty, to order and liberty, and the 
venal trafficking of our so-called 
statesmen, who swindle soldiers 
and artisans, rob the country and 
the poor, barter and trade in votes 
and offices, renounce their faith for 
political preferment, bid for honors 
by appeals to sectarian animosity, 
sell the most sacred rights and ‘in- 
terests for their own selfish advan- 
tage, flaunt in a vulgar magniti- 
cence which is maintained by theft, 
and abscond to escape the pun- 
issment due to their felonies! 
Amid this mean crowd he stands 
out like Aristides among the dema- 
gogues of Athens; and compared 
with that other brood which has 
settled down on the domain of the 
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press and the lecture-hall, the pro- 
fessors of atheistic materialism, 
he is like Socrates among the so- 
phists. Detected swindlers, de- 
faulters and robbers are despised 
and denounced, disgraced and pun- 
ished, if it is money and material 
goods which they administer fraud- 
ulently or appropriate unjustly. 
They are the small cattle-thieves 
ofe Waverley, but the great /ifters es- 
cape unpunished and are honored. 
Tyrants who rob their subjects of 
their rights or neighboring states 
of their possessions; defaulters to 
faith, conscience, and God, who 
abuse their gifts and power to de- 
bauch and degrade the minds of 
their fellow-men ; swindlers in the 
priceless goods of the soul and 
eternity ; the prophets of falsehood 
and licentiousness ; are enriched and 
applauded. Neglect, aversion, mar- 
tyrdom, are the portion of the gen- 
uine heroes, sages, patriots, lovers 
and benefactors of the race; and 
whatever homage they receive is 
extorted, reluctant, scanty in pro- 
portion to their worth and merit. 
Even when they are admired and 
praised, their teaching is not heed- 
ed or their example followed by 
the fickle, frivolous crowd. Mor- 
ally, when not literally, exile 
and the cup of hemlock are 
their portion. Those who liter- 
ally encounter death and receive 
the palm of martrydom are the 
happiest and most favored among 
them. But these are the men who 
redeem the race, and are the only 
lasting glory of the age in which 
their task of labor and suffering is 
fulfilled. Among these crusaders 
Dr. Brownson enlisted when he 
abandoned the camp of infidelity 
and revolution to receive the cross. 
The corps d’élite of Catholic laymen 
distinguished by their eminent su- 
periority and illustrious services to 
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the church, in. this century, is a 
confraternity even more chivalrous 
and honorable than the Order of 
the Temple in its purest, bright- 
est days. Gérres, O’Connell, De 
Gerlache, Rossi, Lamoriciére, Mon- 
talembert, Veuillot, Dechamps, Mar- 
shall, Ward, Garcia Moreno, Mallin- 
krodt—these are names which rep- 
resent a great battalion of more or 
less renowned warriors in the sacred 
cause of Christ, of his Vicar, of 
true religion, science, civilization, 
and man’s eternal welfare. -The 
unshaken, loyal fidelity of Abdiel 
among the innumerable hosts of re- 
volted angels shines forth, not with 
solitary lustre, but like the splendor 
of the cohort seen in the vision re- 
corded inthe Machabees: Peracra 
equites discurrentes, auratas stolas 
habentes, et aureorum splendorem 
armorum. The Catholic laity of 
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the United States have furnished 
one illustrious champion to this 
band. He loved the church first 
of all, and next his country. He 
deserved well of both, for Christian 
and civic virtues, sacrifices on the 
altar of God and the battle-field 
of the republic, wise and eloquent 
pleadings for Catholic law in the 
Christian commonwealth, and con- 
stitutional right, freedom, and or- 
der in the American state. We 
trust that his instructions and ex- 
ample will always be a light and an 
encouragement, a glory and a mo- 
del, to the Catholic laymen of the 
United States, and especially to 
the young men of education who 
aspire to intellectual culture and 
feel the impulse to act valiantly 
and usefully their part as citizens 
of this republic and Christian gen- 
tlemen, 
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Thou art gone up on high.” —Ps, Ixvii, 18 


Gone up! 


But whither? To a star? 


Some orb that seems a point of light ? 
Or one too infinitely far 
For our fond gaze beneath the night ? 


Some fairer world, to which our own, 
With all its vastness, is a grain ? 

Is’t there the God-Man sets His throne— 
Fit centre of a boundless reign? 
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Let science coldly sweep away 
A fancied Eden here and there 
From out the starry space, and say 
’Tis ad// brute matter—crude and bare 


Or stern philosophy demand. 
May not yon myriad orbs we ken 
Be but a pinch of golden sand, 
To stretch the narrow minds of men? 


Yet Faith makes answer, meekly bold 
Narrow to me your widest lore— 

Without the blessed truth I hold 
That God is man for evermore, 


He came to wed our life to His: 

As man was born, and died, and rose: 
And in His victor Flesh it is 

Our hopes of Paradise repose. 


He wore it through the sweet delay 


That kept him with His dear ones yet; 
Nor put it from Him on the day 
He passed from topmost Olivet. 


Then still He wears it in the skies— 
Matter in place. And when the cloud 

Received Him from the gazers’ eyes— 
Before their brimming hearts allowed 


That they had lost Him—swift as thought, 
He reached the bright Elysian home 

His own primeval word had wrought— 
New Eden for the race to come. 
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THE WILD ROSE OF ST. REGIS. 


AN earnest consideration of the 
“Indian question” must impress 
every lover of our country with the 
most serious conviction of its im- 
portance and the fearful account- 
ing which awaits us before the sol- 
emn tribunal of the future, if we 
follow the policy which has unhap- 
pily been hitherto adopted in re- 
lation to it. 

Leaving out all thought of the 
principles of eternal justice, and 
consulting only the promotion of 
our temporal interests, the course 
we have pursued could not have 
been more fatal if projected for the 
sole purpose of defeat and ruin. 

How much more wisely did 
France deal with the aborigines 
from the start than England! 
With what untiring patience did her 
colonial governments meet each suc- 
cessive savage outbreak, subduing 
the ferocious foe with weapons of 
Christian forbearance and clemency! 
They waged no war of retaliation 
and extermination against these 
“ children of larger growth,” whom 
they found roaming through the 
forestsof New France. They made 
no treaties with them, as we have 
done from the first, with the sole 
purpose, as it would seem, of break- 
ing them. In their traffic with the 
Indians they forced no worthless 
rubbish upon them at prices far ex- 
ceeding the value of the very best, 
and in exchange for their wares at 
a rate much below the half of their 
real worth. The dealings of tra- 
ders with them were not only jeal- 
ously watched and guarded by ev- 
ery possible check to the greed for 


gain, but a breach of justice and 
equity in those dealings was sure to 
meet its provided penalty. 

France bequeathed to England 
with the cession of her Canadian 
provinces, in 1763, the wisest sys- 
tem—wisest because based upon an 
immutable foundation of Christian 
equity—which could have been 
adopted in regard to her Indian 
tribes; dnd England, though not al- 
ways so scrupulously watchful of 
the transactions of her traders, was 
sagacious enough to perceive its 
wisdom and to uphold and con- 
tinue it, in all its leading features, 
throughout her American depen- 
dencies. 

Herein, as we apprehend, lies 
the secret of her success in this 
matter, which contrasts so striking- 
ly with our miserable failure—here- 
in, and not, as has been assert- 
ed, in any essential difference be- 
tween these aboriginal races; for 
the savage is, after all, much the 
same through all his nations and 
tribes, and has a vast amount of 
human nature in his unsubdued bo- 
som, which is as easily melted by 
kindness as exasperated by cruelty 
and oppression. 

Circumstances recently brought 
to our notice have served to con- 
firm and illustrate convictions we 
had long entertained on this subject, 
and we have thought the relation of 
them might not prove inappropriate 
or without interest at this time. 

In the autumn of 1874 we went 
with a party of friends to the rail- 
road depot at St. Albans, Vermont, 
to take leave of a portion of our 
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number who were about to depart 
for Florida to pass thg winter. 
While we were awaiting the arrival 
of the train from the north our no- 
tice was attracted by a group of In- 
dian children who passed among 
the crowd assembled there, in quest 
of purchasers for their toilet articles 
and Indian knick-knacks. 

An old lady of our party—whose 
father left Vermont with his family 
early in this century, when she was 
very young, to settle in northwestern 
New York, and who was now visit- 
ing the home and friends of her 
childhood for the first time—seemed 
to take a particular interest, in these 
children. Calling a little girl to her, 
she asked what place they were 
from. “From St. Regis,” was the 
reply. “ And did you ever hear of 
Margaret La Lune?” she asked. 
“She is our grandmother,” they 
answered, “and is in this village 
now. 

At that moment a very old squaw, 
dressed in a remarkably neat Indian 
costume, with a blanket of snowy 
whiteness thrown loosely around 
her aged form, entered the room. 
To our astonishment, our friend no 
sooner saw her than she ran to her 
with open arms, embraced her, and 
kissed each of her wrinkled and 
swarthy cheeks! 

This sudden demonstration was 
evidently no surprise to the Indian 
woman ; for when, after a moment 
of silence, our friend asked, “ Why, 
Margaret! how does it happen that 
you remember me after so many 
years?” she simply replied: “My 
daughter should know that our 
people never forget!” finishing the 
sentence with some expressions in 
her own language which fell upon 
our ears more like vibrations pro- 
duced by the wind passing over the 
chords of some musical instrument, 
than like any articulate utterance. 
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Our amazement was not diminished 
when we heard our friend reply in 
the same tone and language. 

Before we could express our sur- 
prise the train arrived. The bustle 
of departure and last words were 
hardly over when we found that 
the Indian party had also gone on 
to Buflington in the same train. 

Upon our return home we beset 
our visitor with questions as to this 
singular interview and the warm 
affection which seemed to exist be- 
tween her and the old squaw. 

“T became acquainted with her, 
for a brief space, long ago, when I 
was a little child,” she replied, “and, 
though I have never seen her since, 
incidents occurred some years later 
which revived my recollections of 
her and fixed them in my memory.” 

When we insisted upon hearing 
all about it, she related the follow- 
ing story of 
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When my father removed in 1815 
to the new settlement at Rossie, on 
the western confines of St. Law- 
rence County, N. Y., the forests 
covering the territory lying on Black 
Lake, and the borders of the Indian 
River—which empties into that lake 
a few miles below Rossie—had 
scarcely yet been disturbed by the 
axe of the settler. Hordes of wild 
beasts held almost undisputed sway 
over regions now occupied by culti- 
vated farms and smiling villages. 

A place of more weird and sav- 
age aspect than Rossie presented, 
situated on both sides of that dark 
stream, can hardly be conceived. 
Rich beds of iron ore of a superior 
quality abounding among its rug- 
ged hills, and extensive lead-mines, 
furnished material for the operation 
of numerous furnaces, which, with 
the necessary habitations for their 
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operatives, formed the little village. 
The largest Indian encampment in 
the county was also pitchgd upon 
its border, a short distance down 
the river. 

The young squaws of the encamp- 
ment mingled with the little girls 
of the settlement, and often became 
strongly attached to them. I was 
fascinated from the first with the 
manner of life in a wigwam, and 
soon became a special favorite with 
the Indian women. They frequent- 
ly persuaded my mother to let me 
pass day after day in their wigwams, 
where I was carefully guarded and 
taught many of the simple arts in 
which they excel, and, as an unusual 
mark of their high regard, instruct- 
ed in some of the secrets of those 
arts—such as the process for dyeing 
the quills of the porcupine with 
brilliant, unfading colors of every 
hue, in which they are so skilful; 
the mode of embroidering with 
them; the use of the moose-hair in 
such embroidery, and the manner 
of preparing it. I entered upon 
these pursuits with enthusiastic ar- 
dor and diligence, acquiring also— 
as a necessary consequence of this 
_intercourse and training—with the 
facility of a youthful tongue, a suffi- 
cient knowledge of their language 
to communicate readily with them 
on all ordinary matters. 

My mother was so fully engrossed 
with cares attendant upon the man- 
agement of a large household, re- 
quired in my father’s extensive 
business, that she had little time to 
devote to me beyond assuring her- 
self of my safety. I recall with 
vivid distinctness, after the lapse 
of so many years, the startled sur- 
prise, not to say horror, with which 
she met my triumphant exhibition 
of a superb pair of moccasins for 
herself, lined with the soft, snow- 
white fur of the weasel, the work of 
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my own hands. I had dressed and 
dyed the skins of which they were 
made, colored the brilliant quills and 
moose-hair profusely wrought into 
them, and finally cut, stitched, and 
embroidered them, under the direc- 
tion of a pious old squaw who always 
watched over me during my visits 
to the wigwams. 

My mother examined them in 
great surprise, her countenance ex- 
pressing mingled pride and pity as 
she exclaimed: “Poor child! we 
must send you away somewhere to 
school ; for I am afraid you will be- 
come a thorough little squaw if we 
keep you in this wild place among 
such savage companions.” 

I felt deeply wounded by the want 
of respect for my dear friends which 
her remarks implied, and insisted 
warmly that the squaws were better, 
more gentle, and a great deal more 
pious than the civilized women of 
the place; that they were never 
guilty of backbiting or quarrelling . 
among themselves; never raised 
their voices above the soft tones of 
their ordinary conversation, but liv- 
ed in peace and harmony, saying 
their prayers devoutly morning and 
night, and requiring their children to 
do the same. I enumerated eagerly 
all the good qualities for which I 
admired them, to which she cor- 
dially assented, but insisted, never- 
theless, that, as I was destined to 
live among civilized people, it was 
not desirable for me to acquire 
the habits and tastes of these chil- 
dren of the wilderness. 

One morning not long after this 
occurrence, as I was playing with 
the Indian children near an unten- 
anted house on the bank of the river, 
they told me in their own language 
that we must not makg much noise ; 
“for there was a fading flower in 
that house, and the medicine-wo- 
men feared it had been chilled 
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by the breath of the destroyer.” I 
understood their meaning and ask- 
ed one of them to go in with me to 
see the young invalid. 

When we entered, an elderly 
squaw, the fine texture and snowy 
whiteness of whose blanket marked 
her as one of the best of her race, 
was bending over the slight form of 
a beautiful young girl who was lying 
on a bed of hemlock boughs which 
had been prepared in one corner of 
the room, and wrapping a blanket 
around her, while she lavished upon 
her those tender epithets and pet 
names with which the Indian dia- 
lects abound. As she turned and 
saw me, she said: “ See, here is the 
little pale-face of whom Loiska told 
us, come to see my Rose of the 
woods! Will not the sweet flower 
hft its head to the sunshine of the 
pale-face ?” 

The maiden smiled and extended 
her wasted-hand to take mine. I 
shuddered at its clammy coldness. 

“ See, dear mother,” she said plain- 
tively, “the White Lily shrinks from 
the touch of the dews that lie up- 
on your Rose! You must not be 
false to yourself or to me; for it is 
an angel who whispers to the little 
one that these are the dews of 
death. Your best skill cannot stay 
them, and they will cease only at 
the call of the great messenger, who 
will remove your flower to the gar- 
den of that ‘ Mystical Rose ’ whose 
fragrance we love so well.” 

“Oh! let not my blossom say so. 
The journey was long and the bed 
was hard. The rays ofthe sun upon 
the water were too strong for our 
tender bud, and it wilted, but will 
soon revive in these pleasant shades. 
The pale-face will procure from her 
mother, who is passing kind to our 
people, strengthening food and re- 
freshment for the Wild Rose !” 

“Yes! yes!” I cried, “she will: 
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and we will not let it droop. I will 
go directly to my mother, and I 
know she will help you !” 

I was thrilled by. their look of 
grateful surprise when they found I 
could understand their language, 
and their softly-ejaculated benedic- 
tions followed me as I bounded 
away in quest of my mother. I 
found her busily engaged in house- 
hold matters, and, seizing her with 
irresistible energy, literally dragged 
her into the presence of my new 
friends, telling her what I knew of 
them by the way. 

When we arrived she inquired ten- 
derly as to the symptoms of the love- 
ly invalid. Finding they had come 
from St. Regis by water, and had 
brought her on a-bed of boughs in 
their canoe to Ogdensburg, thence 
up the Oswegatchie to Black Lake, 
and thus far up the Indian River, 
she also was of the opinion that the 
frail child was exhausted by fatigue, 
and that rest would revive her. 

They had undertaken the journey 
in the hope that a change would be 
a benefit to her health. Her father 
came with them and was at the 
camp, but the mother preferred a 
place where her charge could be 
better sheltered than in a wigwam. 

My mother went home, and, gath- 
ering comfortable furniture for their 
room, despatched a man with it; 
then, preparing some hot wine ne- 
gus with toasted crackers, she sent 
them by me to refresh the sufferer 
while some nourishing broth could 
be made ready. 

From that time I forsook the 
wigwams and devoted myself to 
my Wild Rose, who became so fond 
of me that she could scarcely con- 
sent to my leaving her for the 
nights. Each morning found me 
at her bedside before sunrise, with 
my own breakfast as well as hers, 
that we might partake of it together, 
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and with a profusion of fresh flow- 
ers from the abundance of my mo- 
ther’s flower-garden wherewith to 
adorn her room ‘The Indian chil- 
dren had helped me to festoon it 
with wreaths of ground pine and 
boughs, until it was an evergreen 
bower in which we took great satis- 
faction. 

My mother gathered from her 
her little history. She had been 
betrothed to a young son of their 
chief, and they were to have been 
married the previous fall. The 
time for the nuptials had been ap- 
pointed and her bridal dress pre- 
pared. The young man was sent 
by his father on some business to 
Montreal a few days before the 
time thus appointed. On the way 
his canoe was drawn suddenly into 
a whirlpool in the rapids, dashed 
to fragments upon the rocks, and 
he perished. The shock of this 
terrible calamity was fatal to her 
health, which had never been ro- 
bust. From that moment she droop- 
ed, and, though quite calm, even 
cheerful, had been gradually wast- 
ing and sinking. ‘They improved 
the first mild days of spring to try 
the effect of a change of air and 
scene, after she had received the 
last sacraments from their priest in 
preparation for the worst. 

For a few weeks she seemed to 
revive, and even walked with me 
once as far as my own home. Her 
appetite improved, and she relished 
all that my mother’s care provided 
for her food. 

As I remember her at this distant 
day, I know she must have been a 
being of superior beauty and love- 
liness; but there was nothing about 
her whichso fascinated and impress- 
ed my young heart as the spirit of 
piety that governed ail her words 
and actions, and seemed to flow 
from the depths of her pure soul 
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like transparent waters from a foun- 
tain, refreshing every one who came 
within their influence. 

One warm evening in the early 
summer we sat together for a long 
time in silence and alone, watching 
a beautiful sunset over the wild 
“ Rossie Hills,” when her soft voice 
breathed in her own musical lan- 
guage expressions which subse- 
quent events fixed indelibly in my 
memory. 

“ My sweet Lily,” she said, “ will 
often uplift her pale face tu the 
smiles of the glorious sunset when 
the Rose, who loved to bask with 
her in their golden gleam, will be 
blooming in gardens which need 
them not; for the ‘Sun of Righteous- 
ness’ will be their light, and will fill 
them with glories unknown toearthly 
bowers, and his Blessed Virgin Mo- 
ther will smile upon them. But the 
incense of prayer, like the breath 
of its own perfume, will ever float 
from the Rose to the throne of the 
Eternal that her Lily may be trans- 
planted at last to a place by her 
side in that happy home where 
sighing, and parting, and sorrow 
shall cease for ever! Oh! will she 
not strive for admittance to the 
garden of our Lord here, that she 
may rejoice in the light’ of his coun- 
tenance hereafter ?” 

In a voice broken by my sobs I 
promised all she asked, and I doubt 
not her prayers helped me _ long 
afterwards in obtaining the grace to 
fulfil the promise. 

The next morning I found her 
much exhausted, and that she had 
passed a restless night. Her mo-: 
ther raised her in her arms while 
she took the broth I brought for 
her breakfast, of which she was very 
fond. She seemed weary, and, as 
her mother lowered her gently to 
the pillow, she suddenly lifted her 
eyes to heaven, while a smile of ce- 
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lestial rapture stole over her beau- 
tiful facé, and exclaimed, “ Pray for 
me, my own mother; for, behold! 
the bright angel is spreading his 
wings to bear your Rose to the pre- 
sence of her Redeemer !”—and was 
gone. The Indian mother and my- 
self were alone with the lifeless 
form of our beloved one. 

The change, the shock, was so 
sudden and unlooked for that I 
stood horror-struck and paralyzed, 
for the first time, before the dread 
messenger who had stolen the breath 
of my sweet Rose. The whole 
scene was so incomprehensible to 
me that I could not believe the 
tones of her dear voice were hushed 
for ever, but persuaded myself that 
she had only fallen asleep. 

Amazed, I watched the poor mo- 
ther as she calmly recited the pray- 
ers for the departing spirit over her 
child for some time, the only out- 
ward sign of her anguish being the 
tears which flowed in torrents down 
her cheeks, while every line of her 
wan features expressed unquestion- 
ing resignation to the will of Him 
who had given and taken her trea- 
sure, 

The prayers concluded, she ten- 
derly closed the dear eyes, adjusted 
the slender form, folded the deli- 
cate hands over a crucifix on her 
breast, and entwined the beads, 
which had so seldom been laid aside 
by them in life, closely around them 
in death. When she sat down at 
length, and, opening her blanket, 
extended her arms towards me, the 
first glimpse of the dread reality 
burst upon me in a flood of crush- 
ing agony, and, springing to the 
open arms which drew me in a 
close embrace to her bosom, I wept 
aloud in a paroxysm of frantic, un- 
controllable grief. She fondly sooth- 
ed and caressed me, bestowing up- 
on me those expressions of tender 
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affection which she had been wont 
to pour into the ears now closed 
for ever, and uttering fervent pray- 
ers to heaven that its choicest dews 
might descend upon the Lily which 
had cheered the last hours of her 
sweet Rose. 

I was inconsolable, and_told her 
vehemently that, since Heaven had 
taken the Rose, the Lily would go 
too, and that it would never lift up 
its head again; and, indeed, my 
grief was so violent as to injure my 
health, and I was soon sent away 
to new scenes. 

My mother assisted in preparing 
the frail form of the Indian maiden 
for the grave. Her mother had 
brought with her the bridal dress 
of her child, and in that they ar- 
rayed the beautiful departed for 
the bridal of death. Then, enfold- 
ing her in a linen sheet, they wrap- 
ped her blanket about her and gen- 
tly laid her down upon the bed of 
boughs her father had prepared in 
the canoe for her removal to the 
graves of their kindred at St. Regis. 
Then followed the sad leave-taking 
and the departure. 

The dismal forests which clothed 
each margin of the Indian River 
seemed to bend over that sombre 
stream in reverential sympathy as 
the Indian father and mother, with 
their faded Rose, floated silently 
down its dark waters and out of 
our sight for ever! 


Some years had etapsed since 
this event, and during the interval 
misfortunes had overwhelmed our 
family. At the very time of severe 
reverses in his business my father 
was taken with a malignant fever 
and died. My mother, my young 
brother, and myself were thus left 
in desolate affliction to battle with 
adversity as best we might. Our 
pleasant home was surrendered to 















creditors, und we sought the forests 
of Upper Canada, whither a family 
who had long been tenants on our 
farm had gone several years before. 
They -had taken up a tract of land 
under a government grant to set- 
tlers, and, when they heard of our 
great calamity, wrote, urging us to 
do the same, as they could render 
great assistance to us if we were 
near them. 

The land we took was covered 
with very valuable timber, and the 
first object was to get a portion of 
it to the Quebec market, that its 
avails might pay for clearing. the 
land and preparing our new home. 

My brother—hitherto the pet of 
the family, and in danger of being 
the spoiled child of fortune—set 
about the task with an energy that 
surprised every one. He was great- 
ly beloved by the Indian hunters, 
who knew my father and had re- 
ceived many favors from him in the 
days of our prosperity. They as- 
sisted us in our removal, and re- 
mained to help and encourage my 
brother in the lumbering business, 
so new to him, under the direction 
of “Captain Tom,” an old Indian 
who was very skilful in such ope- 
rations. We removed late: in the 
fall, taking with us a supply of pro- 
visions more than sufficient for the 
winter, and but little else of worldly 
gear. 

When the spring opened, thanks 
to our kind neighbors with their 
oxen, and the good Indians, a 
quantity of lumber of various kinds 
had been drawn to the river bank, 
and as soon as the ice went out 
they put it into rafts for transpor- 
tation. These were constructed in 
separate sections, each with its rude 
little caboose to shelter the two men 
who went with it.. The sections were 
then firmly united in one long raft 
by means of strong withes, in such 
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a manner that they could be readily 
detached by cutting the withes, if 
necessary, in making the dangerous 
descent of the rapids above Mon- 
treal. ' 

A few days before they set out 
a vicious, drunken Indian called 
“ Malfait,” who had been loitering 
around all winter, quarrelling with 
the men and giving no assistance, 
applied to Captain Tom for whis- 
key and for permission to go down 
on the rafts, both which requests 
were refused. He went away mut- 
tering threats, and the old Indian - 
feared he was meditating mischief. 

My brother wislied to go with 
Captain Tom on the forward sec- 
tion, as was the custom for the one 
who conducted the navigation. We 
gave avery reluctant consent, and 
our parting with him was saddened 
by many misgivings. 

They proceeded prosperously on 
their voyage as far as the “ Long 
Sault,” so called, the first danger- 
ous rapid, the chief difficulty in pass- 
ing which, for experienced naviga- 
tors, was to avoid being drawn, by 
an almost irresistible current at one 
point, into a furious maelstrom call- 
ed the “ Lost Channel,” from which 
few had ever escaped who once en- 
tered it. 

They reached the head of the 
Long Sault late in the afternoon, 


_and anchored there for the night, 


with the roar of the tumbling wa- 
ters in their ears. The moon was 
shining brightly, and they betook 
themselves to rest early, that they 
might start betimes in the morning. 
Very late in the night my brother 
was awakened from a sound sleep 
by the old Indian, who laid his 
hand heavily upon him and told 
him to keep very calm and not to 
struggle or make the least effort to 
shield himself. “ For,” said he, “ we 
are entering the Lost Channel; our 
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part of the raft has been cut loose. 
I have bound you firmly to the 
same stick of timber to which I am 
now binding myself. We can only 
leave ourselves in the hands of the 
Great Spirit; for no other arm can 
help us.” 

My brother was paralyzed with 
terror as the maddened waters 
seized the raft as if it had been 
a child’s plaything, tore the heavy 
timbers apart, and bent and shiv- 
ered many of them like saplings. 
The one to which he and the In- 
dian were attached was often up- 
lifted, by the force of the raging 
torrent, its full length, to be thrown 
violently down and swallowed in 
the depths of the foaming flood. 
The shock of these concussions 
soon benumbed his faculties, and 
his last conscious act was to re- 
commend his soul to the mercy of 
God, before whose awful tribunal 
he supposed he was about to ap- 

ar. 

When he began to recover his 
senses, it was like waking from 
some frightful dream. He was 
too much bewildered to realize 
for. some time that he was in a 
comfortable Indian lodge, with a 
kind old squaw in attendance up- 
on him. She would not allow him 
to ask any questions or agitate 
himself, assuring him that all was 
well, and he should know the whole 
at a proper time. As soon as he 
was able to hear it she gave him 
the history. 

On the day before their arrival at 
the Long Sault her son, with a 
party of Indian hunters who had 
been up the St. Lawrence and were 
returning to St. Regis, had fallen 
in with Malfait, and, from inquiries 
made by him, suspected that he was 
watching, with no good purpose, for 
rafts that he expected would come 
down the river He suddenly dis- 
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appeared, and they did not know 
in what direction. When her son 
told her the circumstance and their 
suspicions—for the bad character 
of Malfait was well known, and 
they had heard that Captain Tom 
was coming down with rafts—she 
set out at once with men and ca- 
noes up Lake St. Louis to the foot 
of the rapids, to give aid if it should 
be needed. - 

They discovered the timber to 
which my brother and his faithful 
friend were lashed, and, releasing 
them, brought their insensible forms 
as speedily as possible to her lodge 
on the shore of that lake, with very 
little hope that they would ever 
revive. The old Indian, however, 
soon began to show signs of life, 
and, when he was able, recounted 
what had happened. He had no 
doubt that Malfait came in the 
night, detached the raft, and steer- 
ed it into the rapids to satisfy his 
malice against him. 

As soon as he was strong enough 
to go, her son went with him down 
the river to look after the remain- 
der of the raft, leaving his young 
friend in good hands, though still 
unconscious of the tender care he 
was receiving. 

They found the rafts in Lake St. 
Peter below Montreal, and her son 
returned. She then sent him with 
some others to gather the timber of 
the wrecked raft. They collected 
all that could be found on the shore 
of the lake, to be taken when the 
rafts should come down next year. 

“ And now, my son,” she contin- 
ued, when she had brought the nar- 
rative to this point, “I am known 
here as Margaret La Lune, but to 
your mother and sister as the mo- 
ther of the Wild Rose of St. Regis. 
You may have heard them speak 
of her, though you were too young 
at the time of their acquaintance 
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to know about it yourself. It was 
to her care the Great Spirit com- 
mitted you in your extremity, that 
she might be allowed to make some 
return for their kindness to her and 
her sweet child, which she has never 
forgotten, and has ever since en- 
deavored to repay by giving all the 
help in her power to navigators on 
these perilous waters. It was in 
one of these attempts that my 
husband lost his life some years 
ago. Great was my joy when I 
learned from your Indian friend 
that I had rescued one so dear to 
them from a grave in the rushing 
flood.” 

My brother remained with her 
until the return of Captain Tom. 
He delivered the lumber to the mer- 
chant in Quebec to whom it was 
consigned—who had long known 
the sterling qualities of the faithful 
old Indian—and informed him of 
the situation in which he left his 
young employer. The merchant 
advanced money to him to pay off 
the men and to bear his own and 
my brothet’s expenses home, send- 
ing by him a statement of the bal- 
ance left and subject to my bro- 
ther’s order. The money for their 
expenses was all that Captain Tom 
or his Indians could ever be per- 
suaded to accept for their valuable 
services at that time and in after- 
years. Their only reply to my 
brother’s persuasions was, “ We re- 
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member your father. He good to 
his Indian brothers.” 

You may weil imagine our sur- 
prise and gratitude when we heard 
from my brother’s own lips the story 
of all that had befallen him, and ot 
the devotion of our excellent Mar- 
garet. She was absent when he 
went down the next year for the 
last time, and he did not see her. 

Our affairs prospered beyond our 
expectation, We brought willing 
hands and courageous hearts to the 
strife with adverse fortunes, and, by 
the blessing of God upon our ef- 
forts, did not fail in time to retrieve 
them. My mother died a few years 
after my marriage with a son of 
our former tenant, whose sister my 
brother afterwards married. She 
divided her time between the two 
homes, tenderly beloved and cared 
for by her children and grandchil- 
dren, and honored by all who knew 
her. 

You now understand the reason for 
my great surprise and affectionate 
meeting with Margaret at the depot, 
which must have seemed strange in- 
deed to the witnesses. In our short 
chat I promised to go to pass some 
time with her upon my return home, 
and am not without hope that I shall 
persuade her to go with me to see 
the children and grandchildren who 
have often heard of her and of the 
fidelity with which her people trea- 
sure uv the memory of kind acts. 
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HAMMOND ON THE NERVOUS SYSTEM.* 


‘THe wonderful relativity of psy- 
chology to the purely somatic phe- 
nomena comprised under the term 
physiology, while not having alto- 
gether escaped the observation of 
earlier thinkers, did not assume the 
significance it now possesses till 
modern science compelled mere 
psychicists to recognize the inval- 
uable services this new handmai- 
den bestowed on their favorite pur- 
suit. It had been too much the 
vogue to frown down attempts at 
chemical explanations of vital pro- 
cesses as verging towards material- 
ism, and thus materialism was in 
reality strengthened, since the op- 
ponents of modern physiology had 
shut their eyes to facts as stubborn 
and undeniable as the soul itself 
whose cause they-were champion- 
ing. This antagonism was un- 
fortunate; for, though of short 
duration, it gave rise to the impres- 
sion in the popular mind that the 
old science dreaded the new light, 
and that recent discoveries tended 
rapidly to overthrow the time-hon- 
ored belief in the distinct substanti- 
ality of the soul. To this same ar- 
rogant rejection by pedantic ortho- 
doxists of facts that seemingly 
conflicted with accepted views, may 
be ascribed the sneering and tri- 
umphant manner of many scientists 
who fail to take account of the 
slowness with which men reconcile 
themselves to truths not hitherto 
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suspected. Had, however, the data 
of modern science been at first ful- 
ly considered, it would have become 
evident that. theories and assump- 
tions alone ran counter to the doc- 
trine of a spiritual soul, and that 
scientific facts, startling and nume- 
rous as they were, did not, when 
viewed by the light of a just inter- 
pretation, conflict with any prior 
truth. The hasty and groundless 
character of the assumptions which 
tend to materialism may be infer- 
red from the claim not long since 
put forward in the Zcole de Médecine 
at Paris, to the effect that the sci- 
ence of physiology demands in ad- 
vance the rejection of any principle 
of activity in man not amenable 
to its methods and instruments of 
research, on the ground that man in 
his totality is the true objective point 
of this science, and the admission 
of aught in him which it cannot 
determine is equivalent to stating 
that man is more than he is. Ac- 
cording to this authority, therefore, 
the notion of a soul, viewed as a 
spiritual substance, distinct and dif- 
ferent from the body, hampers sci- 
ence and circumscribes the field 
of its inquiry. But if the vast 
strides made by physiology within 
the last decade have been the oc- 
casion of some pernicious specula- 
tion, and have seemed to give coun- 
tenance to materialism, this has 
been the case only when the science 
transcended its own data and soar- 
ed into the region of conjecture. 
Its legitimate fruits are manifest in 
the flood of light it has thrown on 
the most intricate questions of psy- 
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chology, andthe elucidation of points 
which, but for it, would have re- 
mained for ever in obscurity. In- 
deed, it may be said to have created 
a new branch of psychical science, 
and to have brushed away many 
cobwebs that clouded the psycho- 
logy of the schools. The volume 
before us represents the latest 
expression of the physiology and 
pathology of the nervous system, 
and is characterized by unusual 
closeness of observation and accu- 
racy of expression, while evincing a 
proneness to theorize on points con- 
cerning which the author is least 
at ‘home. Dr. Hammond has been 
a close student at the bedside and 
an indefatigable worker with those 
instruments of research which have 
almost built up his science, but for 
all an indifferent thinker, as we 
shall shortly endeavor to prove. It 
is true that no authority is more 
frequently invoked, and with good 
reason, to determine questions rela- 
tive to mental aberration and unusu- 
al conditions of the nervous system ; 
but when he abandons the ophthal- 
moscope, the cephalohcemometer, 
the cesthesiometer, and assumes the 
abolla of the philosopher, he evident- 
ly misses his ré/e. He is undoubt- 
edly a physiologist of the first rank 
and a respectable authority on mi- 
nute nervous histology, but as a 
theorist he is afailure. Accustomed 
to dogmatize on facts coming with- 
in the scope of the senses, he ap- 
plies the same procrustean rule of 
reasoning to purely intellectual pro- 
cesses, and speedily flounders in a 
quagmire. His mind has tipped 
the balance in the direction of ma- 
terial things, and has not been able 
to regain its equilibrium. 

As a repertory of interesting facts, 
gleaned in the course of a long and 
varied experience, his book is in- 
valuable. It bristles with informa- 
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tion and is replete with comments 
which prove Dr. Hammond to be 
an accurate, close, and painstaking 
observer, as well as an accomplish- 
ed anatomist. His chapter on 
Aphasia is intensely interesting, and 
constitutes a valuable contribution 
to the theory of localized function. 
Aphasia is that inability to use lan- 
guage which proceeds, not from pa- 
ralysis of the labial muscles, nor 
from hysteria, nor from injury of 
the vocal chords (aphonia), but 
from a lesion of that portion of the 
brain which presides over the me- 
mory of words and the co-ordina- 
tion of speech. Many instances are 
adduced in proof that this inability 
results from the impairment of a 
given portion of the cerebral sub- 
stance; and from the constant re- 
currence of the same effects from 
the same lesion the inference is 
drawn that a very restricted portion 
of the brain is concerned in con- 
necting thoughts with words, co- 
ordinating these, and arranging them 
in articulate sounds. Authorities, 
indeed, are not agreed as to what 
special brain lobe this faculty is to 
be ascribed, but the fact is berne 
out by unquestionable evidence that 
some portion of the anterior convo- 
lutions controls and regulates the 
power of speech. The point of in- 
terest is that the function is local- 
ized and depends on the minute 
physical texture of the nerve sub- 
stance through which it is carried 
on. Dr. Hammond justly claims 
the credit of having first observed 
that the form of aphasia called 
amnesic (forgetfulness of words) 
depends on some lesion of the vesi- 
cular or gray matter of the brain, 
since it is unaccompanied by para- 
lysis, while the form called ataxic 
(inability to co-ordinate articulate 
sounds) is connected with the corpus 
striatum which presides over mo- 
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tion, and so we find this latter form 
always associated with paralysis. 

No summary of this chapter can 
do it justice, so pregnant is it with 
facts and aboundigg with varied 
suggestion. We would remark, how- 
ever, that Dr. Hammond has failed 
to call attention to the remarkable 
confirmation which the condition of 
amnesic aphasia offers in support 
of the inseparable connection be- 
tween thought and some symbol of 
expression—a circumstance which 
‘Trousseau, in his learned work on 
Clinical Medicine, has noted at 
length. Trousseau says: “A great 
thinker as well as a great mathe- 
matician cannot devote himself to 
transcendental speculations unless 
he uses formule and a thousand 
material accessories which aid his 
mind, relieve his memory, and im- 
part greater strength to thought by 
givingit greater precision. Now, an 
aphasic individual suffers from ver- 
bal amnesia so that he has lost the 
formule of thought.” This fact 
of aphasia curiously coincides with 
Vicomte de Bonald’s theory of the 
divine origin of language, which is 
based on the supposed impossibility 
of having a purely intellectual con- 
ception without an accompanying 
formula or word ‘to circumscribe 
and differentiate it, and that accord- 
ingly language, in such relation, 
must have been communicated. 

It is likewise corroborative of the 
view taken by Max Miuiller,- who 
says (Science of Language, 79): 
“ Without speech, no reason; with- 
out reason, nospeech.” And again: 
“T therefore declare my conviction, 
whether right or wrong, as explicitly 
as possible, that thought, in one 
sense of the word—7.c., in the sense 
of reasoning—is impossible without 
language.” 

The latest disclosure of science, 
therefore, so far from conflicting on 
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this important point. with the phi- 
losophy of the Scholastics, endorses 
and sustains it, and is opposed 
rather to the rationalist view of the 
question. 

It is in the chapter on Insanity 
that Dr. Hammond first betrays the 
crudeness and shallowness of his 
philosophy. On page 310 he says: 
“By mind we understand a force 
developed by nervous action, and 
especially the action of the brain.” 
And again: “ The brain is the chief 
organ from which the force called 
mind is evolved.” 

In this definition the author is 
guilty of having used a term more 
obscure and ambiguous than the 
definiendum itself; for no two scien- 
tific men agree in their view of force. 
Dr. Mayer, of Heilbronn, says: 
“The term force conveys the idea 
of something unknown and hypo- 
thetical.” “ Forces are indestructi- 
ble, convertible, and imponderable 
objects.” Dr. Bray, in his Anthropo- 
logy, says: “ Force is everything ; it is 
a noumenal integer phenomenally 
differentiated into the glittering 
universe of things.” Faraday says: 
“ What I mean by the term force is 
the cause of a physical action,” and 
elsewhere, “Matter is force.” Dr. 
Bastian, on Force and Matter, 
declares force to be “a mode of 
motion.” Herbert Spencer says of 
it: “Force, as we know it, can be 
regarded only as a conditioned ef- 
fect of the unconditioned cause, as 
the relative reality, indicating to us 
an absolute reality by which it is 
immediately produced.” Another 
writer (Grove) calls forces the “ af- 
fections of matter.” Now, the word 
mind conveys, even to the most 
illiterate, a precise and definite no- 
tion. Every one knows that it is 
the principle within him which 
thinks and underlies all intellectual 
processes ; but when Dr. Hammond 
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informs him that it is a “force,” 
and he finds that a bewildering con- 
fusion of opinions, expressed in the 
obscurest terms, prevails concern- 
ing the nature and essence of 
“force,” he finds that he has de- 
rived “ Fumum ex fulgore.” Even 
the term “ evolves ” is unfortunate ; 
for the word occurs in a great va- 
riety of connections. If force is an 
entity, it cannot be evolved ; it is 
produced. Of thought, indeed, it 
might be said that it is evolved 
from the mind, since it represents 
the latter in a state of active opera- 
tion, and has no separate entity of 
its own; but mind, being known to 
us as something in all respects dis- 
tinct and diverse from matter, cannot, 
except by a lapse into the grossest 
materialism, be said to be evolved 
from the brain. Had Dr. Hammond 
present to his mind a definite idea 
when he penned the word, he might 
have easily found a clearer substi- 
tute. Carl Vogt knew well what 
meaning he intended to convey 
when he said: “ Just as the liver 
secretes bile, so the brain secretes 
thought.” There is candor, at least, 
in this statement, and none of that 
shuffling timorousness which shame- 
facedly glozes materialism in the 
formula: “ Mind is a force evolved 
from the brain.” 

Having satisfied himself that there 
can be no question as to the accu- 
racy of this definition, our author 
places mind in contrast with “ forces 
in general ” by designating it a com- 
pound force. What he means by 
“forces in general” it is hard to 
say; for if mind is a force, it pos- 
sesses the generic properties which 
ally it with other forces, and must 
therefore be one of the -“ forces in 
general,” since that is a veritable 
condition of its being a force at all. 
But this is a minor error. The 
expression “ compound force,” used 
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as Dr. Hammond uses it, implies a 
far graver mistake, and all but stul- 
tifies its author. Either mind is a 
force (and be it remembered the 
author has not enlightened us as to 
the sense in which we ought to un- 
derstand the term), having a spe- 
cial function to perform, from which, 
and from its mode of performance, 
its character is inferred, in which 
case it is a simple force, no matte: 
how great may be the number and 
variety of the objects on which it is 
expended ; or, it is a combination 
of forces, each proceeding from its 
proper source or fprincipium, and 
each directed to its proper object- 
term or class of object-terms, in 
which case it is not one force mere- 
ly, however much Dr. Hammond 
may insist upon calling it compound, 
but a series of forces, each possessed 
of a distinct entity and an indivi- 
dual identity. The doctor evident- 
ly did not study the scope and im- 
port of the word when he thus 
loosely employed it,-else he would 
have perceived that whatever is 
compound is some one and the 
same thing made up of parts, and 
not a collection of individuals. 

We will now see in what manner 
he distributes and assigns to duty 
the sub-forces comprised under the 
general term “compound force.” 
For aught we know, Dr. Hammond 
may have once been familiar with 
the researches of Stewart, Reid, 
Brown, and Hamilton, not to men- 
tion Locke, Descartes, Leibnitz, 
and Malebranche ; but he certainly 
labored under some form of am- 
nesia when he devised the follow- 
ing scheme of psychology: He 
declares that the sub-forces into 
which the compound force called 
mind is divisible are fourfold, viz. : 
perception, intellect, emotion, and 
will. He defines perception to be 
“that part of the mind whose office 
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it is to place the individual in rela- 
tion with external objects.” ‘This 
definition supposes that the whole 
mind is not concerned in the act of 
perception, but that, while one part 
of it is quiescent, another may be 
engaged in perceiving. This view 
of perception has the questionable 
merit of originality, differing as it 
does from the definition given by 
every author from Aristotle to Mill, 
who all regard perception as an act 
of the mind, and the faculty of per- 
ceiving nothing else than the mind 
itself viewed with reference to its 
perceptive ability. Further on he 
says: “For the evolution of this 
force [viz., part of the mind] the 
brain is in intimate relation with 
certain special organs, which serve 
the purpose of receiving impres- 
sions of objects. Thus an image is 
formed upon the retina, and the 
optic nerve transmits the excitation 
to its ganglion or part of the brain. 
This at once functionates [Anglice, 
acts.—C. W.], the force called per- 
ception is evolved, and the image is 
perceived.” . 

We have quoted this passage a 
some length, not only for the pur- 
pose of exhibiting Dr. Hammond’s 
theory of perception, but to show 
how admirably the argot of science 
serves to hide all meaning and to 
leave the reader dazed and disap- 
pointed. No one yet, till Dr. Ham- 
mond’s appearance on the psycho- 
logical stage, ventured to call a 
mere impression on an organ of 
sense perception ; indeed, the whole 
difficulty consists, in explaining 
how the mind is placed in relation 
with this image. It was with a view 
to elucidate this much-vexed mat- 
ter that the peripatetics invented 
their system concerning the origin 
of ideas. It is all plain sailing till 
the image or phantasm in the sensi- 
tive faculty is reached; so that at 
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the point where the Scholastics com- 
menced their subtle and elaborate 
system Dr. Hammond complacent- 
ly dismisses the question by saying : 
“ And the image is perceived.” What 
need we trouble ourselves about 
general concepts, reflex universal 
ideas, intelligible species, the act- 
ing and the possible intellect, when 
there is so easy a mode of emer- 
gence from the difficulty as Dr. 
Hammond suggests? No doubt he 
would, like hundreds of others who 
do not understand Suarez or St. 
Thomas, regard the writings of these 
doctors on this subject as a tissue 
of jargon, overloading and obscur- 
ing a question which is so plain 
that it needs but to be enunciated 
in order to be understood. Then 
the long and warm conflicts which 
have torn the camp of philosophy, 
and separated her votaries into op- 
posite schools, would all be happily 
ended; it would suffice to say: 
“ Gentlemen, your toilsome webwork 
of thought is no better than the pro- 
duct of Penelope’s distaff; the whole 
affair may be summed up in these 
words: A ganglion functionates, 
the force called perception is evolv- 
ed, and the image is perceived.” 
Mirabile dictu! It is not, therefore, 
necessary to discuss the question of 
ideal intuition to find out whether the 
idea is a representative and subjec- 
tive form or objective and abso- 
lute; whether we are to agree with 
Reid and the school of experi- 
mental psychologists, or do battle 
under the colors of Gioberti and 
Rosmini, or the learned and lament- 
ed Brownson. All these things are 
no doubt beneath the consideration 
of the materialist’s psychology. 

But we have still more to learn 
concerning perception at the feet of 
this new Gamaliel. He says (page 
312): “Perception may be exer- 
cised without any superior intel- 
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lectual act, without any ideation 
whatever. Thus if the cerebrum 
of a pigeon be removed, the animal 
is still capable of seeing and of 
hearing, but it obtains no idea from 
those senses. The mind, with the 
exception of perception, is lost!” 
Perception is not, therefore, con- 
nected with consciousness ; for, ac- 
cording to Dr. Hammond, we 
may hear and see without knowing 
it. We do not deny that impres- 
sions may be made on the organs 
of sense without eliciting an ‘act 
of consciousness, for which reason, 
indeed, ordinary language has re- 
served the use of words designating 
the function of organs for those 
cases where consciousness is elicit- 
ed; for no one would dream of say- 
ing that he feels the prick of a pin 
or hears another speak without 
knowing it. A cadaver can per+ 
ceive as well as a living subject, if 
we are to accept Dr. Hammond's 
view; for we know that an image 
may be formed and retained by 
the retina after death, and this is 
all that is needed for perception. 
To explain all intercurrent difficul- 
ties, we have but to fall back on 
ganglia and evolution. At each step 
of the intellectual process a conve- 
nient ganglion exists which evolves 
just the sort of force requisite to 
produce the desired result, and thus 
we have a perfect system of psycho- 
logy. Of the intellect he says: “ In 
the normal condition of the brain 
the excitation of a sense, and the 
consequent perception, do not stop 
at the special ganglion of that sense, 
but are transmitted to a more com- 
plex part of the brain, where the 
perception is resolved into an idea.” 
Thus is the brain made the sole 
organ of thought./ We have but to 
say, “A perception is resolved into 
an idea,” and in so many words we 
bound over difficulties which made 
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Plato, after much deep pondering, 
invent a theory of thought, yet 
regarded as a matchless monument 
of subtlety and sublimity, which 
taxed the subtle intellects of St. 
Augustine, St. Thomas, Leibnitz, 
and Kant, and which will, in all pro- 
bability, continue-to be an object of 
curious research to the end of time. 
If a child, beholding the changeful 
images of a kaleidoscope, should, 
prompted by the curiosity of youth- 
ful age, inquire the reason of this 
beautiful play of colors, surely no 
one would cynically answer him that 
one figure is resolved into another. 
Dr. Hammond slurs over the diffi- 
culty; for the vexing question is,: 
How does the mind form an idea ?— 
not, whether a ganglion is excited 
and evolves force, but how, on the 
occasion of such excitation, an idea, 
which is something altogether differ- 
ent from the excitation, is produced 
in the mind. 

This question he not only fails to 
answer, but exhibits a woful depre- 
ciation of its scope and gravity. He 
continues: “Thus the image im- 
pressed pon the retina, the percep- 
tion of which has been formed by a 
sensory ganglion, ultimately causes 
the evolution of another force by 
which all its attributes capable of 
being represented upon the retina 
are more or less perfectly appre¢i- 
ated according to the structural 
qualities of the ideational centre.” 
This sentence furnishes the keynote 
to the whole theory of material 
psychics, and leads us to inquire 
into its growth and history. When 
Bichat in France and Sir Charles 
Bell in England simultaneously dis- 
covered that a separate function was 
assignable to the anterior and pos- 
terior nerve-fibres projected from 
each intervertebral foramen; that 
the anterior possess the power of 
causing muscular contraction, the 








posterior that of giving rise to sen- 
sation, they laid the foundation of 
the wonderful and beautiful though 
much-perverted doctrine of the 
localization of function. The ex- 
periments of Flourens, Claude Ber- 
nard, Beaumont, Virchow, and. Kol- 
liker multiplied similar discoveries 
and enlarged the significance of 
Bell’s and Bichat’s conclusions. To 
every ganglion its separate function 
is now sought to be assigned, and 
we have already alluded to the in- 
teresting facts which ataxic and 
amnesic aphasia have lately de- 
veloped. The intimate relation thus 
manifested between particular por- 


tions of the brain-substance and 


the corresponding mental function, 
aroused and quickened curiosity to 
find out the nature and reason of 
this dependence. The materialist 
perceived in this doctrine of the 
localization of function a new wea- 
pon for attacking the spirituality of 
the soul, and was not slow to bring 
it into requisition. It was assumed 
that a reason for the difference of 
function in the different portions of 
the nervous structure would be 
found in the intimate texture of the 
nerve-tissues themselves; and the 
assumption, in so far as it is logical 
to suppose, that a difference in or- 
ganization can alone account for a 
difference in the manifestation of 
power, was fair and plausible. All 
efforts were now directed towards 
such discoveries in the minute his- 
tology of the nervous system as 
would point to a connection between 
special ganglia and the functions 
performed by them. The micro- 
scope, indeed, brought to light many 
wonderful differences, but none suffi- 
cient to justify what is, therefore, 
but a mere assumption—the conclu- 
sion that the peculiar organization 
of certain portions of the nervous 
system is as much the efficient cause 
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of the functions with which they are 
connected as the sun is the cause 
of heat and light, and the summer 
breeze of the ripple on the harvest 
field. It was deemed unnecessary 
to look for an explanation of intel- 
lection and volition beyond the 
known or knowable properties of 


those portions of the nervous sub- 


stance with which the processes in 
question are connected.’ If, it was 
argued, certain varying states of the 
inner coat of minute blood-vessels 
fitted them to select, some arterial 
blood, and others venous blood, and 
no one thought to invoke any other 
agency in determining the cause of 
the difference or of the function, 
why should we admit the existence 
of a distinct substance in account- 
ing for mental phenomena, when 
structural differences just as palpa- 
ble and obvious aré¢ at hand to ex- 
plain them? In a word, not only 
difference of function was attributed 
to difference of structure, but this 
latter difference was held to be the 
sole cause and chief origin of the 
function itself. Dazzled by the 
brilliancy of their discoveries, and 
misled by a false analogy, many 
physiologists confounded condition 
with cause, and, having perceived 
that the manifestations of the mind 
are profoundly modified by the 
character of the medium through 
which they are transmitted, inferred 
that the medium generated the 
function. ‘This confusion of condi- 
tion with cause was further aided by 
the current false notion of cause. 
Following Hume and Brown, most 
modern men of science behold no- 
thing else in the relation of cause to 
effect than a mere invariable ante- 
cedence and subsequence of events, 
which, of course, nullifies the dis- 
tinction proper between indispen- 
sable condition and cause. With 
them that is cause on the occur- 
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rence of which something else in- 
variably follows; nor need we look 
for any other relation between the 
two. This doctrine, applied to the 
phenomena of the mind, could not 
but lead the discoverers of localized 
functions to downright materialism. 
They perceived that certain pheno- 
mena invariably proceeded in the 
same manner from certain portions 
of the nervous organism, and that 
any disturbance of the latter was 
attended by a marked change in the 
character of the phenomena with 
which it was connected. This in- 
variability of antecedence and fluc- 
tuating difference of effect pointed 
unerringly, they thought, to structu- 
ral differences in the nervous system 
as the efficient cause of all its func- 
tions. Applying this doctrine of 
causation to the process of intellec- 
tion, we find how logically it sustains 
Dr. Hammond’s assertion that mind 
is an evolution of force from a spe- 
cial ganglion, since an excitation of 
the same ganglion is always followed 
by the same result—viz., a mental 
apprehension. 

The invariability of sequence is 
all that is needed to establish gan- 
glion in the category of causes, and 
ideation in that of effects. 

We will now apply the same 
“method of reasoning to a case in 
which the obvious distinction be- 
tween cause and condition cannot 
fail to strike the most inattentive, 
and make manifest the sophistry 
of materialistic physiology. Should 
we stray into a minster filled with 
a grand religious light, and find 
chancel, nave, and pillar all radiant 
with purple and violet, soft amber 
and regal red, we would naturally 
look to the stained-glass window to 
discover the source of those warm 
tints and brilliant hues, and would 
seek to determine what in those 
party-colored panes gives rise tothe 
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effects we. admire. We first .dis- 
cover in each colored glass a pecu- 
liarity of structure which especially 
adapts it to the emission of its 
proper ray, and then note that the 
difference in the color of the rays 
depends on this same peculiarity of 
structure. The problem is solved. 
Since a structural peculiarity in the 
violet pane, for instance, fits it for 
the emission of its own ray, and so 
on with respect to red, yellow, and 
purple, why need we look for any, 
other source of those colors? As 
we discover in each party-colored 
pane the cause of the difference in 
the color of the ray, we mistake the 
cause of the difference for the cause 
of the ray, and assume not only the 
difference of the ray to depend on 
the color of the transmitting me- 
dium, but deem that medium to be 
itself the sole source of the light. 
In like manner the specutative 
and transcendental physiologist 
finds in the adaptation of certain 
portions of the nerve-tissue to the 
production of specific functions a 
reason for referring the highest or- 
der of mental phenomena to the 
nervous system as their cause, for- 
getting that the adaptation in ques- 
tion may be but a mere condition 
modifying the manifesting power of 
the substance which is the true 
source of the phenomena. The ob- 
server who regards colored glass as 
the source of light, because he has 
been able to trace a connection and 
establish a relation between the 
color of the ray and the minute 
structure of the glass, differs in 
naught from theorists of Dr. Ham- 
mond’s stripe, who make nervous 
ganglia centres or sources of idea- 
tion, because of the invariable pro- 
duction of the latter on the occasion 
of some excitation in the former. 
In both instances is committed the 
error of confounding condition with 
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cause, of mistaking the cause of a 
difference between two occurrences 
for the cause of the occurrences 
themselves. 

We have dwelt at this length on 
Dr. Hammond’s theory of the In- 
tellect, as it embodies an error so 
pernicious that the callow mind of 
the medical student, awed by the 
authority of a name, is likely, on 
readir.g this chapter, to imbibe 
principles which, slowly elaborated, 
will lead him in process of time 
to the chilling tenets of matecial- 
ism. 

The third sub-force enumerated 
by Dr. Hammond is Emotion, 
which, like perception and intellect, 
is a force evolved on the occasion 
of an excitation in some other por- 
tion of the brain. Thus the emo- 
tions of joy, sorrow, hope, and love 
can be excited by making an im- 
pression on this portion of the ner- 
vous substance, just as we elicit dif- 
ferent sounds from a piano by strik- 
ing different keys in succession. 
“’Sblood! do you think I am easier 
to be played on than a pipe?” Yet 
Dr. Hammond would of man make 
a Hamlet's pipe, with its ventages 
and stops, to be sounded from the 
lowest note to the top of the com- 
pass at the pleasure of a skilled 
petformer. The physiological signs 
of emotion he has truthfully de- 
scribed, such as blushing, palpita- 
tion, increase of the salivary secre- 
tion, and other bodily changes, the 
connection of which with the emo- 
tions themselves will, we fear, so 
far as there is any hope of a satis- 
factory explanation from physiology, 
remain a dead secret forever. The 
fourth and last of the sub-forces 
evolved by the brain is Will, with 
respect to which the doctor has not 
much to say, though it is easy to 
understand that it owes its origin, 
according to him, to the same gan- 
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glionic changes as the three preced- 
ing. He has nct even defined this 
force, but merely says that by voli- 
tion acts aré performed. The ordi- 
nary idea of will exhibits it as a 
power which the soul exercises at 
discretion, even at times in the ab- 
sence of any motive, except caprice, 
and often against a strong excite- 
ment of passion, so that it can be 
connected with no organic changes 
which are necessary and subject to 
law. This idea Dr. Hammond’s 
doctrine entirely overthrows; for if 
will be the result of ganglionic ex- 
citation, it must surely follow the 
latter, and can consequently be in 
no manner connected with its caus- 
ation. Whatever cause, then, may 
have produced the excitation, it 
must have been necessary—.e., have 
necessarily produced volition. Vo- 
lition, therefore, being the result of 
changes nécessarily produced, must 
itself be necessary, and we then have 
the anomaly of necessary will, which 
is a sheer contradiction. There is 
no such thing, therefore, as volition, 
in the true and accepted sense of 
the word, and what we deem to be 
the free acts of the soul are brought 
about as necessarily as pain or 
pleasure when the exciting agents 
of those emotions are in operation. 
It is not difficult to estimate the 
practical consequences of this doc- 
trine. Man, thus made to act by 
organic changes and the necessary 
determination of his nature, not be- 
ing answerable for these, cannot be 
made answerable for their conse- 
quences; so that the good and evil 
he performs resemble, the former 
the changes which the bodily sys- 
tem undergoes in a state of health, 
the latter the morbid changes of 
disease. The good he does is as 
much the necessary outcome of his 
nature as the golden fruit is of the 
tree, while his bad actions are as 
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the tempest that wrecks or the 
breath of a pestilence. 

This is the self-same doctrine of 
Broussais dressed in the garb which 
the latest researches in neurological 
science have prepared for it, and 
much more covertly and insidiously 
presented. 

Broussais says: “ L’ivrogne et le 
gourmand sont ceux dont le cerveau 
obéit aux irradiations des appareils 
digestifs; les hommes sobres doi- 
vent leur vertu a un encéphale 
dont les stimulations propres sont 
supérieures 4 celles de ces appa- 
reils” (Jrritation et Folie, p. $23). 
—‘ The drunkard and the glutton 
are those whose brain obeys the 
summons issued by the digestive 
organs; sober men owe their vir- 
tue to the possession of a brain 
which rises superior to such or- 
ders.” Surely in this, as in count- 
less other instances, history con- 
tinues to repeat itself. 

The definition of Insanity given 
by Dr. Hammond surpasses in clear- 
ness and comprehensiveness all those 
which he has collected from other 
sources, and is such, we consider, 
as will with difficulty be improved 
upon in the respects mentioned. 
He calls it “a manifestation of 
disease of the brain, characterized 
by a general or partial derange- 
ment of one or more faculties of 
the mind, and in which, while con- 
sciousness is not abolished, mental 
freedom is perverted, weakened, or 
destroyed.” This definition more 
closely applies to all occurring cases 
of insanity than any hitherto given, 


though it is a pity the doctor has - 


' robbed its latter portion of ail 
meaning by having virtually de- 
nied mental freedom in his fore- 
going theory of volition. ‘The re- 
mainder of the chapter on insanity 
is exceedingly instructive and in- 
teresting. The author has clearly 
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exhibited the difference between il- 
lusion, hallucination, and delusion, 
nor has he permitted himself once, 
in his application of the terms to 
individual cases, to interchange or 
confound them. Indeed, it isa mat- 
ter of regret that so acute an ob- 
server and so diligent a collector 
of facts was ever tempted to betake 
himself beyond their legitimate do- 
main, and to launch himself on the 
troubled sea of speculation. But 
it has been ever thus: 
** Laudet diversa sequentes.”’ 


The great bulk of the work—and 
it is a volume of nearly nine hun- 
dred pages—is taken up with the 
discussion of those nervous diseases 
which, for the most part obscure in 
their origin and of infrequent occur- 
rence, have been brought to light 
for the first time in this mono- 
graph, so that the medical profes- 
sion owes a deep debt of gratitude 
to the laborious researches of Dr. 
Hammond in a very partially ex- 
plored field. To the general reader 
the chapter on Hydrophobia cannot 
fail to prove interesting, presenting 
as it does a graphic description of 
the symptoms which usher in this 
terrible disease, and suggesting 
remedies which are within the 
reach of every one, and are cal- 
culated to avert the awful conse- 
quences of a bite by a rabid dog, 
provided they be employed without 
delay. The interval between the 
reception of the wound and the 
outbreak of the symptoms. is very 
variable, but the majority of cases 
occur within seven months, This 
interval is called the period of in- 
cubation, and is usually not charac- 
terized by any other signs than a 
certain amount of mental depres- 
sion, often the result of a ner- 
vous apprehension of consequences. 
The sleep especially is apt to be 
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‘disturbed by such forebodings, so 
that the animal which inflicted 
the wound is frequently dreamt 
of. “The prognosis of the disease 
is most discouraging, since our 
author says: “There is no au- 
thentic instance on record of 
a cure of hydrophobia.” The 
post-mortem signs of disease are 
shrouded in obscurity; for, though 
Dr. Hammond details at great 
length certain altered conditions 
of the brain and spinal cord, 
as well as of the arteries supplying 
them, those changes are by no 
means pathognomonic—2.¢., peculiar 
to the disease in auestion. The 
point of greatest practical interest 
to those who have so far escaped 
the death-dealing fang of Blanche, 
‘Pray, or Sweetheart is that, should 
so sad an occurrence befall them, 
they must hasten at once to a sur- 
geon, and sée that, after having 
tightly bound the limb above the 
injury, he use the knife with an un- 
sparing hand, till every part with 
which the teeth of the animal may 
have come in contact has been 
entirely removed. Cauterization, 
either by fire, or nitrate of silver, or 
some of the mineral acids, is pre- 
ferred by some physicians, and has 
proved quite as successful as exci- 
sion. A Mr. Youatt employed cau- 
terization four hundred times on 
persons who had been bitten by 
rabid animals, and every time with 
success. Dr, Hammond employed 
cauterization seven times—four with 
nitrate of silver and three with the 
actual cautery—and always with 
success. This proceeding should 
be adopted, even though several 
weeks, or even months, may have 
elapsed since the infliction of the 
wound; in which case, however, 
excision is deemed preferable to 
cauterization. The importance of 
this knowledge to persons residing 
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in a city overrun with mongrels is 
very great; and while we hope our 
readers may never have occasion to 
put it into practice, we would re- 
commend them to treasure it up for 
an emergency which, however sad, 
is always possible. 

Following the chapter on hydro- 
phobia are some very interesting 
statements concerning Epilepsy—-a 
disease which, in a light form, pre- 
vails more extensively than most 
people imagine. The most remark- 
«ble precursory symptom to an at- 
tack of epilepsy is what is called an 
aura, or breeze. This usually be- 
gins in some lower part of the body 
and shoots towards the head. It 
resembles at times an electric shock, 
and again a sharp stab or blow. 
The strangest aure are hallucina- 
tions of vision which lead the pa- 
tient to believe he sees a rapid 
succession of colors. The experi- 
ments of Dr. Hughlings Jackson 
with regard to those colored aure 
are full of interest. 

He finds that a vision of red 
ushers in the phenomenon, and that 
the whole prism is exhibited to the 
sight till the violet end of the spec- 
trum is reached. The approach of 
the aura is often felt, and gives 
admonition to the patient of the 
speedy approach of. a seizure, so 
that he is thereby enabled to seek 
a place of security and retirement 
before the actual advent of an at- 
tack. Many interesting cases, ex- 
hibiting the freaks and peculiarities 
of this strange -disease, are record- 
ed by Dr. Hammond. Convulsion, 
tremor, chorea or St. Vitus’ dance, 
and hysteria are next treated of in 
succession, and much valuable in- 
formation might be derived from a 
perusal of these chapters. 

Catalepsy, one of the strangest of 
nervous disorders, receives a due 
share of attention, though much 
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that is authoritative cannot be af- 
firmed concerning it, since the data 
of the disease are neither numerous 
nor reliable. When the cataleptic 
seizure is at its height, there is 
complete suspension of conscious- 
ness, and a muscular rigidity super- 
venes, which causes the limbs to 
retain for a long time any position, 
no matter how awkward or irksome, 
in which they may be placed. 

This condition so closely simu- 
lates death that in former times 
mistakes were frequently made 
which were not discovered till life 
had really become extinct in the 
grave. Another strange feature of 
this disease is the magnetic influ- 
ence a female subject exercises over 
her unattainted sisters during a par- 
exysm. It has been observed that, 
if one female in a ward fall into 
a cataleptic fit, those immediately 
around her are seized in the same 
manner, the attack lasting for a 
period of variable duration. The 
description of these nervous mala- 
dies gradually leads to Dr. Hatn- 
mond’s views on Ecstasy, which are 
all the more interesting as the chap- 
ter is chiefly taken up with the dis- 
cussion of the wonderful and per- 
plexing case of Louise Lateau. The 
chapter should have followed the 
one on hydrophobia, and been en- 
titled Thaumatophobia rather than 
Ecstasy, since the doctor exhibits a 
most contemptuous ¢stimate of the 
intelligence of those who hold that 
there can be arything not explica- 
ble by the known laws of physiology 
in the most wonderful cases of ec- 
stasia. He ranks among ccstatics 
of a former period St. Francis of 
Assisi, St. Catherine of Sienna, St. 
Teresa, Joan of Arc, and Madame 
Guyon, all of whom, he says, “ ex- 
hibited manifestations of this dis- 
order.” With respect to those cele- 
brated personages there is no sort 
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of medical testimony giving evi- 
dence of the existence of disease, or 
in any way furnishing an adequate 
scientific explanation of the facts re- 
vealed by their historians. It is as 
illogical and presumptuous for Dr. 
Hammond to qualify their cases in 
the manner he does as it would be 
for a believer in the supernatural 
to assert the miraculous character 
of a mere feat of legerdemain. The 
only difference is that Dr. Ham- 
mond’s disregard for the rules of 
evidence is applauded by the world 
as indicating a vigorous and healthy 
intelligence, whilst the equally illo- 
gical assertor of the supernatural 
charaeter of what is not proven to 
be such would be at once, and with 
justice indeed, put down as an im- 
becile and a slave to superstition. 
The burden of proof is ever thrust 
on other shoulders by our author, 
and never borne by his own. Let 
but Dr. Warlomont devise a patho- 
physiological explanation of Louise 
Lateau’s stigmata, not only gratui- 
tous from beginning to end, but 
even at variance with the facts of 
science, and Dr. Hammond gives 
in a blind adhesion to his conclu- 
sions without a single inquiry into 
the weight of proof on the other 
side. Even Dr. Warlomont ac- 
knowledged the difficulties with 
which Dr. Lefebvre’s work bristles 
in the way of a physiological expla- 
nation, and it is evident, from the 
intensely-labored character of his 
report, that he entered into the con- 
troversy as an ex parte disputant. 
We do not intend to reopen the dis- 
cussion of this famous case, since 
enough concerning it has already 
appeared in these pages.* It is 
sufficient that we note the recusant 
spirit of some modern scientists 
whenever there is question of the 


* Vide Taz Catuotic Wor_p, November, 1875 
March, 1876. 
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supernatural. They will not be- 
lieve, no matter how overwhelming 
the evidence, lest they be suspected 
of weakness, or of bartering their 
intellectual freedom for the formule 
of an effete authority, These gen- 
tlemen consult their prejudices rath- 
er than truth, and, provided they 
tickle the ears of radicals and non- 
believers, they consider themselves 
lifted into the proud position of 
supreme arbiters between reason 
and authority. Dr. Hammond says 
ecstasy was “formerly quite common 
among the inmates of convents.” We 
would inform him that its frequency 
was never gredter than now, and 
the widespread attention which one 
or two cases have attracted is proof 
how rare is that frequency. Indeed, 
it has been the invariable policy of 
the church to discourage tendencies 
in this direction, and spiritual ad- 
visers often remind their penitents 
that an unbidden and unwelcome 
guest not rarely presents himself in 
the garb of an angel of light. It is 
related of St. Francis of Sales that 
a nun having declared to him that 
the Blessed Virgin had appeared te 
her, he inquired how much za ordi- 
naire she had taken that day; and, 
upon her answering, “ One glass,” he 
told her to drink two the following 
day, and she might have two appari- 
tions. In view of this disinclination 
of ecclesiastics to encourage ecsta- 
sia, especially among women, whose 
nervous system is so impressionable, 
it ill becomes Dr. Hammond, having 
the mass of testimony at his com- 
mand in support of the genuineness 
of the two cases to which reference 
is made, to use the following lan- 
guage: “ But the effort was in vain, 
just as is the attempt now to con- 
vince the credulous and ignorant 
of the real nature of the seizures of 
Louise Lateau, Bernadette Soubi- 
rous—who evoked Our Lady of 
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Lourdes—and of the hundreds of 
mediums, ecstatics, and hysterics 
who pervade the world.” The 
frankness with which the church 
authorities demanded the closest 
and most searching scientific inves- 
tigation of the case of Louise Lateau, 
and their expressed determination to 
accept its legitimate results, should 
be to all reasonable men a guarantee 
of their good faith and of their abhor- 
rence of impostures. It is consol- 
ing to think that the intelligence of 
some scientific men is still unfetter- 
ed, and that, though in the absence 
of a prominent member—Dr. Le- 
febvre—the friends and abettors of 
Dr. Warlomont endeavored to spring 
on the Belgian Royal Academy of 
Medicine a resolution declaring the 
case of Louise Lateau fully explored 
and closed, the Academy refused to 
adopt it, thereby admitting that so 
far science has failed to account for 
the marvellous phenomena of which 
this girl is the subject. The inhe- 
rent defect of Dr. Hammond’s rea- 
soning is that it identifies cases 
which are merely analogous. It is 
true that the majority of pseudo- 
ecstasies resembling the inspired 
ecstasy of holy personages are de- 
pendent on a disordered condition 
of the nervous system, but this re- 
semblance does not necessarily tend 
to classify the latter under the same 
head. Yet this is what Dr. Ham- 
mond and his school do. They 
seize general traits of resemblance, 
shut their eyes to essential differ- 
ences, and, finding that the greater 
number of cases obey throughout 
certain known definite laws, they 
conclude that all cases do likewise. 
History abounds with instances of 
disordered imagination depending 
on a morbid condition of the ner- 
vous system, but in all the impartial 
observer can discern well-marked 
differences, separating them essen- 
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tially from authentic cases of true ec- 
stasy.” Baron von Feuchtersleben * 
relates many extraordinary cases 
of this sort. Herodotus (ix. 33) 
speaks of the Argive women who, 
under a morbid inspiration, rushed 
into the woods and murdered their 
own children. Plutarch relates the 
story of a monomania among the 
Milesian girls to hang themselves. 
We have all read ot the convulsion- 
naires at the tomb of Mathieu of 
Paris. Dr. Maffei describes a 
similar epidemic, which receiv- 
ed the name of “ Péschlianism” 
from a religious, fixed delusion 
which originated with one Péschl. 
These cases were usually accom- 
panied by convulsions and terminat- 
ed in suicide. Besides the disorders 
alluded to, we read of sycanthropy 
among the natives of Arcadia, a 
somewhat similar aberration among 
the aborigines of Brazil, and the de- 
lusion of the Scythians that they 


* The Principles of Medical Psychology. By 
Baron Ernst von Feuchtersleben, M.D., Sydenham 
Society, p. 252. 
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were women. Dr. Hammond re- 
lates a case as wonderful as any of 
these—viz., that of the noted Ler, 
an inmate of the Salpétriére, whose 
contortions and antics resemble the 
hysteriaof the “Jerkers ” in Metho- 
dist camp-meetings. The attempt 
to identify all occurring cases with 
these is a flagrant violation of the 
inductive method by which scienti- 
fic men, above all others, claim that 
they are guided. If observation 
and experience are to be our guides 
in determining the truth, then let us 
admit nothing but what these cri- 
teria verify. This is precisely what 
these gentlemen do not do; and be- 
cause they perceive ageneral resem- 
blance between a group of facts, 
they identify all possessing this re- 
semblance, and predicate thereon 
a general law. Wecannot hope for 
a discontinuance of this baneful 
and short-sighted procedure until 
men who profess to be votaries of 
science shall become truly rational, 
instead of making an empty and 
futile boast of being rationalists 
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THE ETERNAL YEARS. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ THE DIVINE SEQUENCE.” 


THE CHARACTERISTICS OF GOD’S GOVERNMENT—PROGRESSION, 


Ir the preceding considerations 
have at all succeeded in imparting 
to our minds a right view of the 
importance of matter, not solely in 
its own nature, but in the spiritual 
world, and in the developments 
which the spiritual world only ar- 
rives at through the medium of 
matter, we shall find we hold the 
key to many mysteries, and are 
walking at liberty in a world of 
marvels. 

So far as we are able to judge, 
and aided by all that science can 
discover, we have every reason to 
believe that the act of creation is 
complete, and that no more mate- 
rial is needed to work out the ulti- 
mate intentions of the divine Be- 
ing. Certain races of animals have 
become extinct, and all races are 
modified more or less by external 
influences of climate and food. 
Probably many have all but chang- 
ed their nature since they first 
sprang into being; as they will do 
once: more when the lion and the 
lamb shall lie down together. But 
whether or no this be so, it would 
be rash to imagine that new crea- 
tions of hitherto unexisting fauna 
or flora are ever to be given to the 
great cosmos. There is nothing to 
prove that such is the case; and 
there is a vast amount of facts 
pointing to the opposite conclusion. 
Moreover, the completeness of crea- 
tion is the grander idea of the two, 
and the most like the ways of God, 
especially when we consider that 


the existence of matter is only as a 
means to an end; and that end ac- 
complished, why should there be 
any further increase of what makes 
up the material world? We will 
therefore put aside all idea of its 
being subject to either increase or 
decrease, while we dwell upon the 
fact that it is subject to mutations 
of the most diverse and subtle na- 
ture. It is true we are told there 
shall be new heavens and a new 
earth. But everything, even the 
preliminary fact that the “ elements 
will melt with heat ” and all things 
be dissolved, points to renewal, but 
not to extinction; for we know 
practically that dissolution, whether 
by heat or any other force, is not 
extinction in any case, but only 
change of form. The new earth is 
to be one in which “ justice dwel- 
leth.”* But even on this earth we 
have evidences of the sanctification 
of matter by its contact with spiri- 
tual things. 

We have it first in the relics of 
the saints, to which not only a 
sacred memory is attached, but ac- 


. tual supernatural gifts emanate from 


them, because they have become 
holy to the Lord; because they had, 
while still in life, so frequently, or 
rather so effectively, come in direct 
contact with the Eucharistic Sacri- 
fice, with the Body and Blood of 
Him who, in taking flesh and feed- 
ing us thereon, brought God to us 


* 2 Peter ii. 10-23, 
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and dwelt within us. But the 
saints are rare; and the example, 
therefore, derived from their relics is 
an exceptional one. There are other 
examples of the way in which the liv- 
ing influence of the faith has chang- 
ed mankind, through the ages of his- 
tory, by hereditary transmission. 

It has been remarked that while 
Rome still remained pagan there 
nevertheless existed other senti- 
ments, and as it were another at- 
mosphere, caught from the presence 
of Christianity, even while Chris- 
tianity was ignored or persecuted. 
The pagan spirit was essentially 
worldly. How could it be other- 
wise? Poverty made a man ridicu- 
lous; and ridicule is the beginning 
of contempt. Christian charity and 


compassion had no pagan counter- 
part until Christian example gave 
rise to the notion that it was a wise 
and good thing to feed the hungry 


and care for the orphan. Long be- 
fore the reign of the first Christian 
emperor the pagan Roman heart, 
catching some warmth from the ce- 
lestial fire which burnt unseen in 
the largely-extended Christian popu- 
lation, began to form institutions 
which faintly reproduced Christian 
charity; but this was the influence 
of mind over mind. 

What is a far more remarkable 
fact is the gradually-developed in- 
fluence of generations of Christian 
ancestors over the mere natural in- 
stincts of humanity. How much do 
we not owe to the fact that we de- 
scend froma mainly Christian stock ! 
What sweet domestic ties, what calm, 
heaven-reflecting pools of life, do 
we not enjoy—not owing to our own 
personal graces, but because grace, in 
a greater or less degree, has, though 
may be with grave exceptions, pre- 
sided over the rise and growth for 
centuries of those who have preced- 
ed us. 
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When St. Jerome wrote to the 
youthful daughter of his beloved 
penitent Paola, as the former was 
about to dedicate herself to God in 
a virgin and secluded life, a very 
large and most emphatic portion of 
his instructions is taken up with 
exposing to her the difficulties she 
will meet with in preserving an es- 
sential virtue, and the extreme mea- 
sures she, a maiden of seventeen, 
must resort to as a guarantee against 
temptation. To what, save to the 
blessed effects of centuries of a 
more or less Christian ancestry, do 
we owe the blessed fact that, where- 
as to any young girl now entering 
religion her Christian parents and 
her priestly adviser would fill hours 
with counsels about holy poverty, 
obedience, and the conquest of her 
own will, hardly one word would be 
breathed about any imminent peril 
to a virtue which she only thinks 
of ‘in its highest religious sense, be- 
cause she has never even dreamt 
that it could practically be in dan- 
ger? The very flesh has been puri- 
fied and chastened by centuries of 
grace. The human instincts have 
been almost unconsciously raised 
to a higher level; and, evil as the 
world may yet be, we habitually 
entertain angels unawares. Thus 
does the longanimity of God wait 
with ever-slackening step through 
the long ages of time, while grace 
permeates slowly the few but ever- 
increasing willing hearts, scnctifying 
soul and body equally and together; 
for “ the Lord dealeth patiently for 
your sake, not willing that any 
should periSh.” He deals patiently 
with the world for the sake of the 
church, patiently with the wicked 
for the sake of the good, and be- 
cause the good are not good for 
themselves alone ; they yield a per- 
fume of which they are not con- 
scious, but which attracts others to 
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them; and if but’ the ten righteous 
men can be found, the city will be 
spared ! 


We often hear allusions made to 
the destructive work of time, to the 
ruin of nations, and the obliteration 
of vast and crowded cities; and 
writers of the day indulge in sensa- 
tional reflections upon the future 
fate of the peoples and homes of 
modern days. We are all acquaints 
ed with the New Zealander who is 
to sit amid the ruins of London. 
But those who speak and write in 
this sense have in their minds the 
fate of heathen nations and pagan 
cities in the first hour or epoch of 
the world’s existence, before the ac- 
complishment of the mystery of the 
Incarnation—that is, before God 
dwelt upon earth to reconquer by 
his precious blood and sweat of 
agony his kingdom among men. 
But as Christians we cannot believe 
that Christian nations, however im- 
perfect in their Christian practice, 
will ever be cast out, root and 
branch, and the ploughshare pass 
over their hearths and His altars as 
over Ninive and Troy, as over the 
Etruscan cities and the pleasure- 
loving Roman towns of southern 
Italy. The ten righteous are never 
wanting in any city where the altars 
of Jesus are erected, and where the 
Mother of fair love is named with 
tender and reverent confidence. 
The surging tide of evil may threat- 
en us, as in guilty Paris and brutal- 
ized London; but though heavy 
chastisements may pour down on 
these examples of modern vice, yet 
never, never will the dear Con- 
queror who has deigned to plant 
his foot on the teeming city streets 
as his priests carry the Blessed Sa- 
crament to the dying, and who has 
his tabernacles of love here and 
there through our crowded tho- 
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roughfares, relinquish his recovered 
inheritance. Never, never will the 
lands where he has dwelt be deso- 
late like the godless lands of old. 

Believe it,O ye loving hearts! who 
are burning in silent anguish over 
the erring and the ignorant, who 
are pouring sad tears on the cruel 
wickedness of high places, and on 
the degradation and depravity of 
the neglected and the forgotten. 

Heavy and sharp and terrible 
may be the punishment of our ini- 
quities ; but even hell itself is less 
hell than it would be but for the 
shedding of the precious Blood; 
and no nation where his name is 
invoked, no people among whom he 
has his part—albeit not, alas! the 
larger part—can ever perish out of 
sight, out of mind, as the huge hea- 
then nations have gone down in 
utter darkness in the lapse of ages, 
and hardly left a stone to proclaim, 
“T am Babylon.” 

Sweet patience of Jesus! sweet 
pity of Mary! we wrong you both 
when we forget that where you 
have once entered, there you will 
abide ; because the few are the sal- 
vation of the many ; because, though 
not every door-post and lintel bears 
the red cross, yet those that do 
bear it plead for the rest, and the 
angel of destruction stays his steps 
at the first and drops his avenging 
sword ; for his Lord and Master has 
passed that way! 


We have spoken of the creation 


as being complete. We have con- 
cluded that, while we are incapable 
of measuring its extent, and can 
only vainly guess at unknown worlds 
beyond our own system, it will never 
receive one atom, one molecule, in 
addition to those of which it now 
consists. Our reason for this be- 
lief lies deep down in the very roots 
of theology, which we find a better 
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reason than any with which mere 
human science can furnish us, be- 
cause the end of the latter is con- 
tained within the end of the for- 
mer, as the greater contains the 
less. We have already stated our 
reason—namely, that the ultimate 
object of the creation was the In- 
carnation, and, that object accom- 
plished, there can apparently be no 
need of further ¢reation. «In say- 
ing this we are not presuming to 
limit the power of God or to inter- 
pret his unrevealed will. We are, 
with all diffidence, formulating a 
supposition which approves itself 
to our reason. The creation was 
the expression of the goodness of 
God, uttered outside himself by 
the Logos, God the Son. But the 
creation, merely as such, merely as 
existence, and man, the lord of cre- 
ation, merely in his natural state, 
were incapable of union with God. 
Therefore, from the first, man was 
constituted in a state of grace. 
Thus the second mission, which is 
that of the Holy Ghost, and which 
is the second in the eternal decrees, 
the nunc stans of eternity, is the first 
in the nunc fluens of time. For the 
grace of God, which is the Holy 
Ghost, was given to man in mea- 
sure and degree from the first mo- 
ment of his being, four thousand 
years before the first mission, that 
of God the Son, took place in time. 
Both are continuous, and both are 
progressive. The mission of God 
the Son did not cease when he as- 
cended into heaven; for it is con- 
tinued at the Consecration in every 
Mass, and in every tabernacle where 
the Blessed Sacrament dwells. At 
each Mass he comes and comes 
again! In the Blessed Sacrament 
he remains. Therefore his actual 
presence is progressive, in propor- 
tion to the increase of his altars 
where the bloodless sacrifice is of- 
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fered, and where the Bread of Life 
is reserved. We are ourselves en- 
tirely persuaded (and this opinion 
is in harmony with that of many 
modern theologians) that the In- 
carnation would equally have ta- 
ken place had man never fallen. 
It was the object of the creation. 
Man’s fall called for his redemp- 
tion by the death and Passion of 
our Lord, and, as a loving conse- 
quence, also for the sacrifice of the 
Mass. But it does not follow that, 
had the Redemption not come after 
the Incarnation, because man had 
not fallen, there would have been 
no Blessed Sacramental Presence. 
The church having nowhere de- 
fined to the contrary, it is permit- 
ted to those whose devotion to the 
Blessed Sacrament makes the whole 
creation a blind mystery, and even 
the Incarnation appear incomplete 
without it, to believe that the 
Blessed Sacrament would always 
have been, and a sinless Adam, 
with his sinless offspring, have held 
communion with the incarnate God 
through and by this divine nourish- 
ment, even as his redeemed chil- 
dren do now, only in that case 
without the sacrifice of the Mass; 
for where there is no sin there is no 
sacrifice. * 

This may be but a pious thought, 
and we have no wish to press it 
upon our readers. We leave it to 
their devotion to follow it out or 
not as they will. All we want to 
prove is that, though our Blessed 

* The redemption was an ordi of God con- 
sequent upon man’s fall, Had Adam never sinned, 
Jesus had never been crucified. But it would seem 
more consonant with the boundless love of God for 
his creation to believe that the Blessed Sacrament 
formed part of his antecedent will ; and that a sin- 
less race would have received spiritual and divine 
food, and would have been thereby sanctified, and 
ultimately glorified through participation in’ the 
Body and Blood of the God-Man It would have 
been, as it is now, the Bread of Life; bloodless as 
it is now, but also unbroken as itis not now--that 


is, divested of its propitiatory character in so far as 
propitiation involves the idea of offence. 
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Lord came once only, conceived of 
the Holy Ghost, born of the Blessed 
Virgin ; and once only was crucified, 
dead, and buried, and rose the 
third day, and ascended into hea- 
ven, nevertheless his sacramental 
presence is a perpetual carrying on 
and carrying out of this his first 
mission to us, and that thus his mis- 
sion bears a progressive character. 
He is the conqueror “proceeding to 
conquer.” He is still sending his 
messengers before his face to pre- 
pare his way. His priests are still 
going forth to all nations to preach 
the remission of sins, by planting 
his altar, which is his earthly 
throne, in divers parts, till the 
earth be filled with the knowledge 
of the Lord as the covering waters 
of the sea.* “We are looking for- 
ward to the fulfilment of that pro- 
phecy in all its plenitude; for surely 
no one can allege either that this 
time has already come, or that be- 
cause some, it may be several, mis- 
sionary priests have had a certain 
success among the heathen, any- 
thing faintly resembling such a 
grand, lavish promise as that, has re- 
ceived even an approximate fulfil- 
ment. Still less will any one assert 
that such promises are vain; and if 
not so, then let us look forward, and 
ever more and more forward, to the 
progression of our dear Lord’s king- 
dom upon earth; himself present 
amongst us in the Blessed Sacra- 
ment, coming in that meek guise to 
take possession of his territories, 
and all but silently planting his 
standard first here, then there, as 
new altars are raised to him, and 
as other souls are brought beneath 
the sacraments—the oaths of allegi- 
ance to their new Master. 

We cannot disguise from our- 
selves that we have fallen upon evil 


* Isaizs xi. 9. 
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times, and that faith has grown dim. 
Nevertheless, we maintain it would 
be difficult for any thoughtful and 
unprejudiced mind to deny the ever- 
increasing evidence that the leaven 
is leavening the whole mass; still 
less can it be affirmed that any- 
thing has ever done this in highly- 
civilized countries except Christian- 
ity. ; 
The wealth and learning of the 
Romans, their vast literature, their 
high art, had no effect in producing 
either morality or mercy. There 
were noble examples among them 
of men and women who, we may 
believe, responded to the light 
vouchsafed them, whose names have 
come down to us; and doubtless 
there were many, utterly unknown 
to history, who obeyed the dictates 
of their conscience, enlightened by 
the divine Spirit of whom they had 
never so much as heard. We do 
not believe that anywhere, in any 
age, in any city, however given up 
to iniquity, there was nothing but 
eternal death reigning over poor, 
fallen, suffering humanity, and leav- 
ing the beneficent Creator, the dear 
Redeemer, without a soul to love and 
serve him, albeit in a blind way. 
We believe such a condition of 
things to be simply impossible ; but 
however that may be, whether more 
or less than we have dared to hope, 
Christianity was not there, and in 
its absence nothing availed to pro- 
duce generally even the apprecia- 
tion of purity or real charity. 

As we have said, the Romans 
were a grand law-giving nation. 
Civil rights were understood, up- 
held, and protected better than by 
the modern Napoleonic code, and 
far more in harmony with Christian- 
ity, which ultimately profited by, and 
copied so largely, the Roman law. 
But the law did not touch the heart 
or enlighten the conscience; and 
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while the public life of Rome had 
much moral grandeur, the private 
existence of man and woman alike 
was infamous; and it was so in 
proportion to their advance in 
wealth and luxury. 

We have said that only Christian- 
ity can moralize civilized nations, 
and we did so advisedly; for a 
certain inoffensiveness, and _ the 
practice of many natural virtues, 
exist among nations that have not 
come within the range of so-called 
civilization. Where the intellectual 
and reasoning powers of men are 
undeveloped, they retain something 
like the innocence of children. But 
when man without Christianity is 
raised to intellectual height, cultivat- 
ed in mind, refined in manner, sur- 
rounded by art, and with advanced 
knowledge of physical science— 
when he has thus developed all his 
powers, without having a corre- 
sponding force given him against 


the inclinations of natural concupis- 
cence, he is then no longer in the 


infancy of humanity. It is mature, 
and the ripe fruit tends to rotten- 
ness. Civilization and knowledge 
must go forward pari passu with di- 
vine grace to be a real benefit to 
mankind; for there is no good 


apart from a high moral standard,’ 


whether we consider the individ- 
ual or the nation, and no moral 
standard will long support itself 
without the concomitance of grace. 
We are told that the great question 
of the day is the modus vivendi be- 
tween the church and modern pro- 
gress. If this be so, the church 
alone can discover and develop it ; 
because the church is the organ of 
the Holy Ghost, and when our Lord 
was .about to leave this earth he 
promised the Paraclete, who would 
“teach us all things.” Therefore 
the church is the ultimate dispenser 
of all science, no matter of what 
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nature; and as the reign of the 
Holy Ghost shall be more and more 
established in the now perfectly-de- 
fined status of her infallibility, so 
will she increasingly take up unto 
herself, within her own arena, all 
the gifts of knowledge and science 
which are her essential prerogatives. 
Once more she will become tMe 
queen of nations, the guide and pio- 
neer of the world. 

Hers has been a long history of 
struggle, and frequently of apparent 
defeat; but out. of it she has ever 
risen victorious, though her victo- 
ries are different in character from 
the triumphs of the world, because 
they are so silent and so peaceful 
that they are only known by their 
results. The first of these results 
is more liberty, a widening of the 
cords of her tent; for as the 
church defines her own nature with 
increased accuracy, so'by this accu- 
racy she leaves more freedom to 
her children. Definition is also lim- 
itation; and both exclude doubt. 
Doubt is slavery, while certainty is 
liberty. When our Lord began to 
teach of the coming kingdom of 
God, he did so by parables, and to 
his own immediate disciples alone 
was an explanation vouchsafed: 
“To you it is given to know the 
mystery of the kingdom of God; 
but to the rest in parables.” He 
spoke of himself as “straitened” 
until his work should be accom- 
plished. 

The whole history of the church 
has been on the same principle. 
Until certain things have been ac- 
complished her path is hemmed in, 
and the accomplishment is ever ef- 
fected by the means of her enemies, 
even as our salvation was by the 
hands of those who crucified Jesus. 
The rise of each heresy has produc- 
ed the definition of doctrine, and 
each definition has widened the 
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horizon of our faith and flooded our 
life with light. The war with evil 
has had no other result than to im- 
part spiritual strength to the spouse 
of Christ. And now everything 
points to a great crisis, a culminat- 
ing term, a springtide of the waters 
of grace; for the long war with Pro- 
t@stantism has led up to the dogma 
of the Papal Infallibility. The cop- 
ing-stone is laid, and a new era is 
beginning, which will be the fuller 
development of the individual life 
of the soul in the beauty of holiness 
and in the indwelling of the Holy 
Ghost. The external edifice is 
complete; the interior decoration 
will hasten towards completion. 
Already we see the signs of those 
better times approaching. We see 
them alike in the preternatural as 
in the supernatural world. The 
spirits of evil are guessing at the fu- 
ture, and, as is their wont, are an- 
ticipating the coming events by 
parodying the divine future action. 
The sleepless intelligence and never- 
wearying enmity of Satan pursues 
with relentless accuracy every de- 
velopment of God’s truth in the his- 
tory of the church. With the frag- 
ments, in his fallen state, of his 
former untold science, combined 
with his thousands of years of cu- 
mulative experience, his one desire 
is to be beforehand with God. In 
advarce of the great divine act of 
the Incarnation, he instituted the 
horrors of possession, and practised 
them in the pagan world on a scale 
he is but seldom allowed to repeat 
where the name of Jesus is uttered. 
With each phase of God’s divine 
action on the world, and of concom- 
itant human necessities, he changes 
his tactics. There are but few 
among us who remember or realize 
the fact that every incident of our 
lives is lived in connection with 
three worlds—the tangible, visible, 


‘necessarily vastly extended. 
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material world, the world of grace, 
and the world of the prince of the 
powers of the air. The masses live 
(consciously) in the first alone ; the 
good and pious remember the sec- 
ond; but few even of these attempt 
to realize the last in anything like a 
just proportion with its immensity, 
its subtlety, and its ubiquity. Nor 
is it our object to press the subject 
on their attention. It is not every 
mind that can bear to meet the 
thought, beyond the limits of the 
universal prayer, “ Lead us not into 
temptation, but deliver us from evil.” 

But those who can bear it and 
can follow it out should be doubly 
on watch and guard in the interests 
of the multitudes who, it is true, be- 
lieve in their guardian angel, but 
forget their left-hand diabolic at- 
tendant. It was not so in ear- 
lier times when faith was young, 
among the primitive writers and 
the great ascetics. One of the 
holiest of the past generation said 
that the cleverest work the devil 
had ever accomplished was the 
getting men to disbelieve in his 
existence. Having, as a rule (ex- 
cept among Catholics), established 
his non-existence in their minds, 
the sphere of his occult action is 
We 
do not look out for what we firmly 
believe is not there. He is among 
us, and we see him not. He has 
studied’ the Scriptures, and he knows 
there will be a time when our maid- 
ens shall dream dreams and our 
young men see visions. He guesses 
at the outpouring of the Holy Ghost, 
in a more determinate and wider 
reign of grace, in the future of the 
church; and above all he has not 
forgotten, though many of us have, 
that there is the promise of yet an- 
other mission that will alter the 
whole face of the world, that will 
follow on the ever-growing and ex- 
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tending reign of the Holy Ghost, 
and that will culminate the glories 
of their Queen—the mission of the 
angels. ‘They will come, the bright, 
swift-winged messengers, and “they 
shall gather out of his kingdom all 
scandals, and those that work ini- 
quity, and shall cast them into the 
furnace of fire. Then shall the 
just shine as the sun in the king- 
dom of their Father,”* and “the 
angels shall go out, and shall sepa- 
rate the wicked from among the 
just.” We read these sacred words 
constantly, but how far do we real- 
ize their meaning? How far have 
we amplified the thought in our 
mind, and given it form and con- 
sistency? We read of the day 


of judgment; but do we suppose 
that it will be an affair of four-and- 
twenty hours—the angels in the 
morning, the judgment about noon, 
and all the past, present, and future 
of humanity in heaven or hell by 


twilight ? 

It is true we are told that the 
awful time will come as a thief in 
the night, and we are apt to explain 
that into being sudden; whereas it 
may more properly describe the fact 
that the time will steal upon us, 
silently and hiddenly. We shall 
find our bright brethren, the an- 
gels, around us, among us, before 
we have altogether realized their 
approach ; just as, gradually and 
by degrees, we shall find the Spirit 
illuminating the minds and _ hearts 
of the innocent and the zealous, the 
“youths and the maidens,” with di- 
vine inspirations, first as the dawn- 
ing of new light, then as the blaze 
of noontide. All God’s dealings 
with his poor creatures have been 
gradual. They are hidden, but they 
are never sudden. He always sends 
his angels before his face to prepare 


* Matt. xiii. 41, 42, 43, 49- 
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the way. Noe was more than a 
hundred years engaged in building 
the ark, and there it lay, a sign to 
all men, the black timber ribs 
against the gray dawn and the 
flaming evening sky, scanning the 
heavens like a musical score on 
which were written the notes of 
the awful anthem of God’s wrath, 
while the hammers of the artisans 
beat time through a century of 
vain appeal to a God-forgetting 
world. The suddenness must be 
laid to their own door, and in no 
way resulted from God’s dealings 
with them. The Deluge itself took 
forty days to exhaust the down- 
pouring floods of rushing waters 
from the opened gates of heaven. 
The dawn is ever gradual; the 
light steals upon us, though at 
last the sun’s broad disc springs 
sudden and refulgent above the 
gray horizon. Many of us, though 
less guilty in our indifference, are 
like Gallio, who “cared for none of 
those things.” The round of our 
daily life suffices us, and we nei- 
ther give the time nor the trou- 
ble to come to conclusions or to 
arrive at definite notions even re- 
specting the signs of the times, 
which our Lord rebuked his disci- 
ples for not discerning. Catholics 
will often talk among themselves 
and with those outside the church 
in a casual way about the spiritist 
manifestations which are so rife in 
our day, as if it were quite an open 
question, and that it were unneces- 
sary to have any fixed opinion on 
the subject. Not only have they 
never realized that the church has 
spoken again and again, but also 
they have never used their common 
reasoning powers to arrive at the 
conclusion that either spiritist mani- 
festations, as they are now pre- 
sented to us, form part of God's 
mode of governing his creatures, 
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and therefore are most precious to 
each of us, and not to be treated as 
a trifle; or, as they are in fact, the 
devil’s guess at some of God's se- 
crets, and his anticipation of some- 
thing belonging to the future destiny 
of man. We have no intention of 
polluting our pages by allusion to 
the jejune trifling of spiritist ap- 
pearances. We would only ask 
every one solemnly and reverently 
to think of God’s ways in our world, 
and then, as before him, to declare 
whether or no the half-ludicrous, 
partially ghastly, and altogether 
jerky, will-o’-the-wisp performances 
of spiritists have anything in con- 
sonance with the dignity, the uni- 
formity, the plain good sense (if this 
term sound not irreverent) of God’s 
dealings with his children. They 


talk of undiscovered natural laws! 
When did any grand, God-implant- 
ed natural law begin to reveal it- 
self by tricks and antics? 


What 
are natural laws but revelations 
of God’s action and divine being? 
Every one of them shows us God, 
and leads us to God by simple and 
lucid gradation. It is the travesty 
of his laws in which the devil de- 
lights; and as within ourselves 
there are undeveloped laws which 
have been overlaid by original sin, 
and lie within us as the butterfly 
lies in the chrysalis, therefore the 
enemy of mankind, who, with far- 
seeing cunning, predicates the glori- 
ous future of mankind before the 
final consummation of all things, is 
using his knowledge to practise 
upon these laws to the detriment of 
those who lend themselves igno- 
rantly as his instruments. 

The fallen angels know far more 
accurately the secrets of our nature 
than we know them ourselves, and 
through this knowledge they de- 
ceive the unwary. Still more easi- 
ly they have their way with those 
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whose reprehensible curiosity in- 
duces them to resort to dangerous 
experiments. It is distressing to 
hear good, practical Catholics talk- 
ing loosely on these matters, as 
though they had little or no data 
on which to form a solid, reasonable 
opinion, and were unable to distin- 
guish between natural though occult 
laws, as they are brought out by 
divine, supernatural influence on the 
saints, and the miserable and con- 
temptible practices of the spiritists, 
the “lo here, lo there” of those 
who prophesy false Christs. 

It is an old proverb that the devil 
can quote Scriptyre, and so, also, 
can he base his evil designs on his 
knowledge of Catholic truth. We 
believe in the possibility, by a spe- 
cial permission from God, of the re- 
appearance of the departed amongst 
us, and of the holy souls coming to 
ask for prayers, as we read con- 
stantly in the lives of the saints; 
and probably many of us have our- 
selves known of such incidents on 
creditable evidence. The devil 
acts upon this faith as he acts upon 
his own knowledge of occult laws; 
and blending a theoretic truth with 
practical error, he weaves a mesh to 
catch souls, all the while forebod- 
ing the time when the more devel- 
oped mission of the Holy Ghost, 
and the elaborating in countless 
hearts of that hidden holiness by 
which the church is “all glorious 
within,” shall bring about that 
greater familiarity with the super- 
natural which is foretold as a char- 
acteristic of the latter times. 

The early teaching of the church 
laid more stress on the mission of 
the angels than it became her habit 
to do in later days. Not that the 
church, as the organ of the Holy 
Ghost, ever gives an uncertain 
sound or calls back any of her di- 
vine utterances; but, like a watch- 
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ful mother, she holds in her own 
keeping such ox the treasures, new 
or old, which are not adapted to 
the present wants of her children. 
There came a time, as Christianity 
grew more diffused, when the early 
Christians, not entirely weaned from 
the heathen practices of their fore- 
fathers, were in danger of attempt- 
ing to define the occupation and 
attributes of the angels beyond the 
limits of the church’s authority. 
They affected to have learnt the 
names of many, and to decide on 
their position and purpose in the 
angelic hosts. Out of that arose a 
kind of worship and invocation of 
the angels which bordered on su- 
perstition and savored of the wor- 
ship offered to the demons among 
the heathens. This fell under the 


reprobation of the church, and by 
a natural reaction left devotion to 
the angels at a lower ebb than what 
is warranted by sound doctrine. 


Then came the German heretics 
and the dawn of modern Protestant- 
ism; and one of the first of their 
efforts was to banish all belief in 
the interposition and ministry of 
the angelic host. They took ad- 
vantage of the errors and follies of 
individuals to write against the 
whole doctrine of angelic action; 
and though among Catholics the 
faith in their guardianship and aid 
is constant, yet it is not now practi- 
cally (of course virtually it is the 
same) what it was in earlier times. 
But here also we have another in- 
stance of how the church brings 
forth from her divine armory the 
weapon most needed to defeat the 
machinations of the arch-enemy ; for 
it has been reserved for our day to 
see devotion to the angels taking a 
fuller extension and a more definite 
form than it ever before held in the 
history of the church’s inner life. 
In all her definitions and in all her 
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practices there resides the spirit of 
prophecy. They have not only re- 
ference to the present time; they 
are far-seeing and far-stretching. 
And as the definition of the Im- 
maculate Conception of Mary in 
our own time has led to the exten- 
sion of her reign in the hearts of 
men, and is preparing the way every 
hour for her sweet sovereignty to 
“take root in an honorable people,” 
so does the increasing devotion to 
the angels who form her court har- 
monize therewith, and prepare for 
that mission of the angels which, 
however remote, is as certain as the 
day of judgment. Oh! what en- 
larged hearts do we need to take in, 
however inadequately, all that lies 
before us in the history of God’s 
creation. Far distant though it be, 
still is it ours, just as the past is 
ours, and the present; for all are 
united in Jesus. He is the Alpha 
and the Omega, the beginning and 
the end. Nothing shall be lost to 
us. No treasure of the past but has 
tended to brighten our own brief 
day, no promise of the future but 
what we shall reap; for we have 
all things in Him who contains all in 
himself, and who gives his whole 
self to us. 

Let us in thought go back to Para- 
dise, to our great progenitor before 
his fall. For Adam knew Jesus. 
Not, indeed, as we know him— 
the rainless skies of the garden 
God had planted had formed no 
background to the beloved sign of 
our redemption; for as the Re- 
deemer Adam knew him not. We 
have already given our reasons for 
believing that besides knowing 
Him, by the graces of infused 
science, as the second Person of the 
Trinity, the Logos, he knew of the 
intended Incarnation through and 
by which Jesus was te unite Him- 
self tous. We have also dared to 
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imagine that he foresaw the Real 
Presence as the carrying out and 
completion of the Incarnation. But 
in those days Adam knew of no 
shedding of blood, of no sacrifice of 
suffering. The whole of that p:~- 
thetic and terrible chapter, written 
in red characters, was a sealed one 
to our once sinless forefather. But 
in addition to the first beautiful 
and tender history of the future In- 
carnation there was a glorious page 
redolent with light and full of joy; 
for Adam looked out beyond Jesus 
as the Creator, and Jesus as the 
elder Brother of man in the Incar- 
nation, to Jesus as the Glorificator. 
Adam knew that the green glades 
and fruit-laden forests of Paradise 
were not to constitute his ultimate 
home. He aspired after the time 
when the God-Man would reward 
his fidelity at the close of a longer 
or shorter probation, and admit him 
from.the infancy of innocence into 
the resplendent manhood of accom- 
plished and final grace. Then 
would he be like Jesus; for he 
would see him as he is! 

Thus did Adam dwell in the con- 
templation of two futures—the one 
tender and familiar, the other glo- 
rious and triumphant—until his 
own act had made the rift between 
the two, and the blood-stained cross 
crowned the heights of Calvary. O 
felix culpa! We dare to say it, 
because our mother the church has 
said it. And as Adam sees that 
past now, pardoned, ransomed, and 
glorified * with his glorified Lord, 
he beholds his children, with each 
stroke of eternity’s golden moments, 
thronging through the gates of 
heaven by the Sacrifice of the cross. 
What must not Ais love in heaven 
be! Next to that of Our Lady 

* It is generally believed that Adam was amongst 


the souls released from Limbo when our Lord de- 
scended thither, and who entered heaven with 
him. 
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surely his must be the greatest of 
all the multitude who have washed 
their robes in the blood of the Lamb. 

But the glory of the saints now 
in heaven cannot be compared with 
that which will follow after the 
second mission of our Lord at the 
consummation of all things; for that 
mission is a mission of glory, even 
as his first was a mission of humilia- 
tion. He came to us in the womb 
of Mary, in the manger at Bethle- 
hem, hidden and unknown, poor 
and despised; but when the time 
shall be ripe for that second mis- 
sion, he will come in the glory of 
his Father with the holy angels.* 
He will come as the glorificator of 
His own creation, of which Mary is 
the first in rank, a hierarchy in her- 
self, a sealed fountain, a garden en- 
closed, a second paradise, but where 
no sin has entered; and in that 
second mission his saints, as also his 
angels, will take part. 

Thus we look back upon the 
first mission accomplished—that of 
the Incarnation and Redemption; 
the second mission being accom- 
plished—that of the Holy Ghcst 
gradually developing into the reign 
of the Holy Ghost; and we look for- 
ward to two other missions—that of 
his angels, and, finally, that of His 
own second coming. “Behold, 
he cometh with clouds, and every 
eye shall see him.”+ “ For the Lord 
himself shall come down from 
heaven with commandment, and 
with the voice of an archangel, and 
with the trumpet of God: and the 
dead, who are in Christ, shall rise 
first. Then we who are alive, who 
are left, shall be taken up together 
with them in the clouds, to meet 
Christ, and so shall we be always 
with the Lord. Wherefore comfort 
ye one another with these words.”’} 


* Mark viii. 38. 
tx Thess. iv. 153-17. 


+ Apocalypse i. 7. 
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HOBBIES AND THEIR RIDERS. 


Unper the general head of hob- 
bies we class a thousand peculiari+ 
ties distinguishing men which, if 
strictly viewed according to that 
accurate balance of mind known 
as sanity, would almost justify us 
in calling nine out of every ten 
men insane on some point, how- 
ever infinitesimal. Every enthusi- 
asm, from the most exalted moral 
self-forgetfulness to the most ludi- 
crous, extravagance, has been in 
turn called folly and ridiculed as a 
hobby. There is in the world a 


tradition, or rather a prescription, 
against anything which is not de- 
cent and well-behaved moderation. 
Even Christianity is not to be too 


obtrusive ; even moral reform is to 
wear a velvet glove. No one sin, 
be it ever so monstrous and pre- 
ponderant over other offences in 
your particular time or neighbor- 
hood, is to be singled out and 
fought against more than any 
other; decorous generalities and 
pious conventionalities are by no 
means to be departed from; and if 
your heart burns within you, you 
must put a seal upon your lips and 
carefully prevent the zeal from in- 
fecting your weaker brethren who 
might thuswise be led astray. 

A man’s character is better re- 
vealed in his hobby than in any- 
thing else belonging to him. Of- 
tentimes the possession of one 
shows him in a more lovable, hu- 
man light. He must have both 
heart and imagination to have 
one. The man who is wholly in- 
capable of fostering one would be 
avery unpleasant, not to say dan- 


gerous, neighbor. It is said that 
to have no enemies argiies also that 
you have no friends, and that to 
have no prejudices implies that you 
are too cold-blooded to feel enthu- 
siasm, Without taking ejther of 
these sayings literally, it is yet evi- 
dent that they are built upon truth. 
The only person who has -no indi- 
vidual likings, nd bias, no tastes to 
which he is passionately attached, 
is either the heartless, calculating, 
selfish man who moves through 
life rather as an automaton than 
as a being of flesh and blood, and 
generally ends by ruling his fellow- 
beings by fear and by wealth, as 
many statesmen we read of in his- 
tory, and pettier rulers we hear of 
now and then in the world of busi- 
ness; or the poor, nerveless being 
whose mind remains ‘all his life a 
blank, and who sinks unnoticed in- 
to an obscure grave. 

Some of our friends, especially 
elderly people, are often the dearer 
to us for their little eccentricities, 
which give a touch of piquancy to 
their character, and most often re- 
veal some amiable trait. Hobbies 
do not sit so well on the young ; for 
one always has an involuntary sus- 
picion of their genuineness, and, 
even if they are genuine, youth 
ought to repress any attempt at 
thrusting itself forward and claim- 
ing undue attention. Besides, young 
people have yet to earn the right 
to occupy the attention of others 
otherwise than in the usual way 
of guidance and education, and 
a peculiar turn of mind may be 
cherished without manifesting itself 
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by any outward sign. Sterne has 
a delightful consciousness of the 
value of a hobby as an indication of 
character when he shows us Uncle 
Toby and Corporal Trim in the 
back-garden at Planchy, following 
step by step the course of the army 
of the Allies,by the help of a spade 
and some turf, placed so as to re- 
present bastions and fortifications. 
This process the old soldiers went 
through over and over again, always 
with renewed zest. It was a hobby 
something like this—but too much 
mixed with vain-glory and the bad 
taste which nature has at last suc- 
ceeded in hiding—that prompted 
the planting of Blenheim Park, near 
Oxford, in such a way as to re- 
present the positions of the regi- 
ments at the battle of Blenheim. 
The trees have had time to grow 
out of this likeness, yet they stand 
in ranks and platoons which one 
can imagine to have looked hideous 
when the oaks and beeches were 
young saplings. 

Hobbies an collections are some- 
how related; at least the mind is 
used to coupling them together. 
One can hardly be a collector of 
anything without becoming ab- 
sorbed in the collection and in the 
knowledge required for adding to 
and classifying it. Even if the col- 
lection have been begun with some 
object of instruction or benevo- 
lence, or as a distraction from grief, 
it soon grows to be a great interest 
of life, and toil in its behalf becomes 
pleasure and relaxation. But oftener 
still the hobby precedes the collec- 
tion, and many people who are taken 
for sober, humdrum individuals, the 
mere padding of society, would in 
reality be fast and furious riders of 
hobby-horses if their means allowed 
them to give outward expression to 
their tastes. 

A very familiar type is the collec- 
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tor of pictures; and the fewer he 
has, the more set he is on his hobby. 
He gets some fine specimen of an 
old master “for an old song” (for 
such miraculous bargains are half 
the charm, just as for many women 
the delight of contriving and piec- 
ing and otherwise skilfully eking out 
old material to look “as good as 
new ” is much greater than to pos- 
sess a new dress made of a roll of 
cloth just from the store); and if 
he is cheated, he probably never 
finds it out. He often is, and woe 
to him who, thinking to do him a 
good turn, undeceives him. But 
whether the picture be genuine or 
not, it is the source of unending de- 
light to its owner. He will discuss 


its points by the hour—the lights and 
shades, the material of the colors, 
the style of the painter ; he will “ get 
up” the artist’s life and history, buy 
books on the subject, pin you to 


your chair while he recounts how 
he found it, who “ restored ” it, how 
it once got injured by a fire; and, 
lastly, he will put you into corners, 
or behind cupboards and curtains, 
that you may be sure to see it in the 
best light. 

The hobby of the rich collector 
who can dignify his gathering of 
pictures with the name of gallery 
has a different way of showing 
itself; it crops out in a sort of in- 
nocent ostentation, or again an 
assumed indifference. There are 
men whose hobby it is to conceal 
their hobby, to ape humility and 
pretend to a nonchalance very far 
from their real feelings. Among 
collectors, none are more voracious, 
more steady-going, and generally 
more happy than __bibliopolists. 
They are of all ranks and degrees, 
but perhaps clergymen and college 
professors predominate. In Eng- 
land the country squire is often an 
eager book-hunter. Books of genea- 
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logy and heraldry are favorite tid- 
bits with him, while clergymen often 
have a special mania for county 
histories. ‘The collectors of minor 
curiosities, miscellaneous objects 
from all parts of the world, are 
generally old maiden ladies, who 
have, as a class, the most amiable 
and touching weaknesses, such as 
that of the benevolent little fairy, 
Miss Farebrother, in George Eliot’s 
Middlemarch, who drops her lumps 
of sugar in a little basket on 
her lap, that she may have them to 
bestow upon her friends, the street- 
boys. ‘Then there are collectors 
innumerable of stuffed beasts, of 
shells, of minerals, of old china, 
laces, and jewelry, of heathen idols, 
of all kinds of coins, of autographs, 
of postage-stamps, etc. The auto- 


graph-hunter is a very restless and 
persistent individual. ‘The American 
who sent a cheese to Queen Vic- 
toria must have been of this species, 


and the queen did not fail to reward 
him with a letter written with her 
own hand. 

A hobby that used to be rather 
prevalent, but has somewhat gone 
out of fashion now, was that of col- 
lecting walking-sticks, canes, snuff- 
boxes, and pipes. Apropos to this, 
a story is told of an old man whose 
special mania was snuff as well as 
snuff-boxes. He was amanof some 
standing in English society towards 
the latter end of the last century. 
His sitting-room was fitted up with 
shelves like a shop, and on these 
stood canisters of various kinds of 
snuff, their names on labels, and 
the locks and keys of fantastic and 
rather ingenious shape. ‘his sanc- 
tum was his delight, and the shelves, 
which ran all round the room, were 
being constantly replenished with 
hew specimens of the weed. He 
used snuff to an enormous extent, 
and willingly gave it away to his 
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friends ; but storing it was his chief 
pleasure, and he looked forward to 
the last variety in snuff—which his 
tobacconist had a standing order to 
send him as soon as it touched 
English soil—with the same glee 
with which a naturalist expects the 
newest kind of living ape just im- 
ported from Africa. . 

We have never heard but of one 
person who made a spécialité of col- 
lecting pieces of wedding-cake ; she 
was an old nurse who had been in 
the service of a lady employed 
about the court of WilliamIV. She 
had pieces of the wedding-cakes of 
all the princesses of the royal fam- 
ily, including Queen Victoria and 
some of her daughters, besides re- 
mains of the cakes of her mistress’s 
family, a large and ramified one, 
and of those of any person of title or 
distinction of whom, through her 
connections, she could possibly beg 
these mementoes. 

The horticultural mania, empha- 
tically a hobby for the rich, is one of 
the most charming and desirable of 
hobbies; a healthy one, too, asit keeps 
one out in the open air to a great 
extent, and supplies the place of such 
feverish excitements as arise from an 
interest in politics or in the state of 
the funds. It even takes away the 
possibility of interest in petty gos- 
sip; for how is it possible to think 
of the success of Mrs. So-and-so’s 
coming tea-party when your mind 
is anxiously engaged on the chance 
of a late frost ruining your camel- 
lias, or the probable time when your 
Victoria Regia wilk bloom? 

A hobby rather prevalent among 
women is a constant attendance at 
auctions. They cannot resist buy- 
ing little things they do not want, 
because they are cheap; and, besides, 
there is a fascination about the at- 
mosphere of a salesroom which is 
not reducible to mere words. It is 
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milk-and-water gambling, as are 
many other innocent-looking de- 
vices used by very worthy people 
to increase their stock of pretty 
possessions without paying full 
value for them. Very opposite to 
this is the hobby of petty econo- 
mies, such as untying a knot instead 
of cutting it, secreting tiny bits of 
pencil, keeping a strict watch over 
matches and candle-ends, etc. It 
may be a mere habit of mind, but 
it often degenerates into a foolish 
hobby, such as is that of keeping 
every scrap of cloth, silk, or flannel, 
and carrying about this rubbish 
from place to place, for the chance 
of its “ coming in usefully ” at some 
future time. Of course we know 
how many a gorgeous quilt has been 
evolved from these savings of years, 
and how mats have been made of 
the coarser refuse, and the rest 
sometimes thriftily sold to the 
paper-mill; but these are often ex- 
ceptions, for time and deftness are 
wanting to many who have the in- 
stinct of saving, and such small 
economies are apt ta have in them- 
selves a tendency to narrow the 
mind. Besides, what is thrift in 
one case is parsimony in another; 
and while one family may be praise- 
worthy in its attempts to “take 
care of the pence,” such care would 
be despicable in another of easier 
means. 

Shall we call it a hobby to “have 
one’s finger in every pie”? Some 
people are not happy unless they 
are giving their neighbors gratuitous 
advice, and telling them at every 
turn how they would act “if I were 
you.” But of this kind of interfer- 
ence none is so dangerous and 
none so fascinating as the well- 
meant contrivances of the born 
match-maker. This individual is 
invariably a woman, and generally 
a most amiable and kind creature. 
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Sometimes a young matron is bitten 
with the mania, andclumsily enough 
she sets to work extolling the de- 
lights of the honeymoon to her 
girl friends; sometimes a middle- 
aged woman who has had experi- 
ence, and is more wary in her 
method, quietly sets her snares and 
unluckily succeeds once in five 
times—unluckily, we say; for her one 
success blinds her to her four fail- 
ures, and she continues in the slip- 
pery path which, in the end, is al- 
most sure to bring ruin on some 
special pet of hers. Even unmar- 
ried women are match-makers; 
they will plan, and speculate, and 
contrive; and it is lucky indeed if 
they are nothing more than indis- 
creet, for they are handling edged 
tools. You never find a man to be 
amatch-maker; and yet women will 
have it that men are so much more 
benefited by matrimony than them- 
selves ! 

Among special hobbies, one is 
said to have been the property of a 
rich old Englishman of the olden 
time, who altered a house on pur- 
pose to suit it. He could not bear 
the sight of a female servant, and so 
angry was he at meeting one on 
the stairs that he sent for a mason 
to contrive hiding-places, here and 
there in which an unlucky maid, if 
she chanced to meet the master, 
might take refuge out of his sight. 
The whole house was full of such 
cunningly-placed holes, and in this 
odd, honey-combed state it passed 
to his next heir. 

One or two members of a family 
often take upon themselves the 
guardianship of the family honor, 
and bore every relation they have, 
to the sixth and seventh degree, 
about the genealogy, inter-marria- 
ges, quarterings, etc., of their collec- 
tive fetich. They are hearned in 
family “trees,” know every date, 
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from tne first mention of the name 
in the annals of the country to the 
number of goods and chattels they 
brought over with them in the 
Mayflower; how many shares they 
bought in the cow of the first 
settlement; when this and that por- 
trait was painted, and soon. ‘Tis 
not the knowledge that is irksome, 
but the inappropriateness and uni- 
versality of its mention in the con- 
versation of these good people, and 
the unconsciousness of the narrators 
that they have ever spoken to you 
of the subject before. 

Have you ever known any one 
whose “ best parlor” was their hob- 
by—a scrupulous, Dutch-like rev- 
erence for immaculate cleanliness 
and order? Scarcely any hobby is 
more terrible to the stranger or 
casual visitor. Akin to it is the ex- 
cess of punctuality by which some 
people make their guests wretched. 
Both grow to be a punishment to 
for he, or 


the person himself; 
oftener she, suffers torture every 
time a guest comes in with snow on 
his boots, or any one puts a cup of 
coffee on a marble table, or leans 
his head on the back of an easy- 


chair. Half the day is employed in 
dusting and cleaning the sacred 
precincts, and the other half in 
resting from the exertions thereby 
incurred. 

The hobbies of writers furnish 
some amusing stories. The histo- 
rian of the queens of England—Miss 
Agnes Strickland, as worthy and af- 
fectionate a woman as ever breathed 
—had, it is well known, constituted 
herself the champion of Mary, Queen 
of Scots. So thoroughly had she 
succeeded in realizing the doings 
of the times of Elizabeth that she 
spoke on this subject as you would 
of an injustice that had been 
done your dearest friend, and that 
quite recently. It was as fresh in 
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her mind as some wrong committed 
last week on a defenceless woman, 
and she grew excited and cloquent 
over it, forgetting who, with whom, 
and where she was. This was very 
unpractical and somewhat ludicrous, 
some may be inclined to say, but 
it was a peculiarity that certainly 
made her happy, and it was no 
annoyance to her listeners. How 
much more dignified, too, than the 
too common fuming over the im- 
pertinence of the servant that was 
discharged last week, or the chafing 
over the troublesome man who 
claims a “ right of way ” and threat- 
ens to bring a suit about it next 
month! 

Political hobbies also abound. 
These are generally the property of 
old people, the traditions of whose 
youth have remained proof against 
the enlightenment of the present. 
There are people who boast they 
have never been on a railroad, and 
never will be—they are common 
in Europe, at least—and people who 
would scorn to be photographed; 
people who laugh at you if you tell 
them that the sun really does wot go 
round the earth, and rise and set 
morning and evening, and who 
obstinately believe that dogs only 
go mad during the dog-days. But 
there are those who, with a better 
education and more opportunities, 
are just as unprogressive. Such will 
buttonhole you and argue seriously 
that the Pope is going to involve 
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War. -They seriously believe it and 
live in dread of it. They would not 
hurt a fly; but they firmly believe 
that, if they got hold of a Jesuit, 
they would remorselessly run him 
through, and think they had rid 
the country of a tiger or an alliga- 
tor. Dr. Newman’s Afologia gives 
an amusing account of the awe and 
terror inspired by the dark house in 
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a by-street where “it was said a 
Roman Catholic lady lived all alone 
with her servant.” In England the 
Jesuits and “Bony” long divided 
the honors of bugbear-in-chief to 
the British public. To this day 
some amiable old Welsh lady will as- 
sure you in a whisper that the whole 
country has underground (and it is 
to be supposed submarine) connec- 
tion with Rome, and that she never 
goes to bed without looking under- 
neath to see that there is no Jesuit 
in disguise concealed there! Then 
there is the man who, under the Na- 
poleonic, régime, whether of the first 
or third emperor, would tell you in 
an awestruck manner of the impossi- 
bility of putting off the evil hour any 
longer, and the inevitable certainty 
of a French invasion and annexation 
of England to France; the landing 
always to take place exactly within 
a few miles of his own house, if he 
lived by the seaside. If his house 
were further inland, he would tell 
you he knew Azs village would be the 
first and most convenient place to 
halt at and plunder. 

At one time there was in London 
a great mania for Turkish baths. 
A person of some note as a writer 
and, we believe, an M.P. took up 
the subject vigorously, and had a 
Turkish bath built adjoining his 
own house. Here he passed the 
greater part of his time, combining 
his reading and writing with the 
delights of his new hobby. But 
he had an old hobby as well, 
which was the evil agency of 
Russia in the politics of Europe. 
Like the philosopher who asked 
but one question on the occasion 
of any disturbance—“ Who is she ?” 
—this man acknowledged but one 
possible element of discord at the 
bottom of any diplomatic iméro- 
glio—i.e., Russia. A friend of his 
called on him one day dbout mid- 
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day, and, being ushered into the 
hall, heard his voice shouting from 
behind the door leading to the bath: 
“ Come in, S——, and we'll sit here 
a while. Stay to luncheon, won't 
you? It is only two hours to wait.” 
The friend was so amused that he 
took off his clothes and submitted 
to the novel invitation of spending 
the time of a morning call in a 
Turkish bath. Of course the con- 
versation soon fell on Russia and 
its demoniacal secret agency in all 
the troubles of the world. The 
man was exceptionally clever, and 
these oddities of mind and beha- 
vior only made his society more 
charming to his friends and more 
piquant to his acquaintances. 
Among fixed ideas which may al- 
most be called hobbies are certain 
preferences which blind us to the 
good done without the special ad- 
juncts which we individually con- 
sider nearly indispensable. For 
instance, it is recorded—with how 
much truth we cannot tell—of the 
great architect, Pugin the elder, 
that one day, being in Rome, he 
went to Benediction in a church 
where it is customary to say pray- 
ers in the vernacular for the con- 
version of England. This was 
done after the service proper was 
over, and Pugin, not recognizing 
the extra prayers at the end of the 
familiar Benediction service, asked 
a neighbor what they meant. On 
being told he turned to a friend 
who was with him and said: “ The 
idea of praying for the conversion 
of England in such a cope as that!” 
A clever and well-known writer for 
one of our leading Catholic maga- 
zines, who is confessedly somewhat 
eccentric, is said to have been dis- 
covered one morning by a friend 
in a state of violent agitation, 
walking up and down the break- 
fast-room with quick and nervous 
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strides, and looking like a man in 
passionate, personal grief. On be- 
ing gently asked the cause of this 
emotion, he answered vehemently : 
“T was thinking of how many souls 
ate being eternally damned at this 
very moment. Is it not frightful to 
think of? Every minute souls are 
going there, to be tormented for 
all eternity !” Here was a fixed idea 
with which it was difficult to deal. 
It was true, and a thought which 
would do many good if they would 
realize it as he did—the innocent, 
large-hearted man, who did not 
need the idea for his own disci- 
pline—but it was decidedly an in- 
convenient disturbance of the do- 
mestic balance of things, and not 
a pleasant appetizer for the good 
breakfast that was before him. 
Bores, pure and simple, are of ‘a 
remote kindred with the riders of 
hobbies, and they are of as many 
kinds. There is the croaker, who 
cherishes some pet grievance and 
favors every one with it; the singer 
who is offended if he is not asked to 
perform, and is not applauded at 
the end like the leading tenor of 
the hour; the critic who thinks he 
would lose his reputation if he con- 
descended to praise anything, or to 
admire and be pleased like a com- 
mon mortal; the man (or woman) 
who sets himself up on a pedestal 
and assumes, subtly but unmistaka- 
bly, that he is entirely above his 
neighbors or whatever people he 
may be with; the man who has 
quarrelled with somebody, and in- 
sists on reading you the whole cor- 
respondence ; the man who is sure 
always to come to see you at inop- 
portune times, and, worse still, never 
knows when to go away; the amateur 
—a terrible species—who imagines 
he can paint, or play the pianoforte 
or the flute, etc., or write poetry, or 
draw plans, or, in short, do anything 
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which it requires a life-time to arn 
—for the greatest always think them- 
selves still at the bottom of the lad- 
der of knowledge; the man who 
tells stories to satiety, and expects 
them to be laughed at; the man 
who interrupts a ¢éte-d-téfe, or who is 
so ful] of some interest of his own 
that he insists on your sharing it 
when you show no inclination to lis- 
ten to him; the man who cannot 
take a hint, though he is as good-na- 
tured as he is obtuse—these there 
are, and many more, who are the 
human mosquitoes of the world. 
Akin to hobbies, as we said at the 
beginning, are tastes, harmless for 
the most part, often esthetic, and 
almost always beneficial. Indeed, 
many a taste, well regulated, has 
become an antidote or a preservative 
against vice; and, to put it froma 
very low point of view, a taste is 
generally far more economical than 
dangerous company and degrading 
sin. The Saturday Review, in an arti- 
cle on this subject last year, said with 
truth: “Tastes are not, as a rule, 
exorbitantly expensive; they are 
certainly very much cheaper than 
vices. A very moderate percentage 
of an income, judiciously laid out, 
will soon secure an excellent library. 
It is surprising how small a sum will 
suffice for the purchase of every 
standard work worth having. The 
most famous private libraries cost 
their owners nothing in comparison 
with the price of a few race-horses,” 
Although we have somewhat dis- 
paraged amateurs as a kind of 
“bores,” this was not meant to dis- 
suade young men and women from 
cultivating some taste which will 
serve as a resource for evening 
hours or any otherwise unoccupied 
time, and be a relaxation from 
necessary work, as well as a grad- 
ual safeguard against coarse pleas- 
ures. As long as such pursuits are 
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undertaken with due modesty as 
to one’s proficiency in them, and 
not as a mere social “ accomplish- 
ment ” to be obtruded on others on 
all possible occasions, they are in- 
finitely to be commended. They 
grow on one, too, and soon become 
the chief point of attraction in our 
intellectual life, especially if our 
business happens to be, as that of 
most persons is, of a prosaic nature. 
As we grow old they may develop 
into hobbies; never mind, they 
will still make us happy and never 
cause us shame. On the other hand, 
what will tendencies to convivial 
“pleasures,” or to frivolous and ob- 
jectless conversation, or to gadding 
about to theatres, balls, and races, 
come to inthe end? Dead-Sea fruit. 

Among the minor arts which tend 
to occupy one’s leisure pleasantly 
and usefully are wood-carving, 


turning, ivory-carving, and leather- 
work. Even commoner things may 


be taken up. We have known 
young men who, during a long con- 
valescence, took to mending cane 
chairs as a mode of making their 
fingers useful when their brains 
were still too weak to be taxed. 
Basket-making, decalcomania of 
the higher order—ée., a sort of 
easy glass-painting akin to decal- 
comania, are all useful and pos- 
sible methods of employing one’s 
selfand cultivating a pleasant do- 
mestic taste. Mechanics, too, and 
household carpentry we have often 
seen fostered in young people and 
become their pride, while illumina- 
tion—a really high style of art, 
though a rare gift—is not so uncom- 
mon as some may think. Of such 
tastes as gardening, reading, em- 
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broidering, and music we say noth- 
ing; they are too well known. Such 
a taste generally ends in a collec- 
tion, and then the pleasure is en- 
hanced a hundred-fold; and, as the 
Saturday Review says, it really needs 
but a comparatively small outlay to 
secure a yery fair collection of any 
kind. This in its turn helps to 
study by giving us the means of 
reference or comparison. And if 
in any family the members were 
seriously to look up the money 
really wasted—that is, the money 
spent in transitory, unhealthy plea- 
sures, the value of which dies in the 
mere excitement of the moment, 
leaving no pleasant memory or use- 
ful impression behind, and often, 
on the contrary, leading to a re- . 
morseful, or at least an uncomforta- 
ble, remembrance—they would find 
that every year there goes forth im- 
perceptibly from the collective trea- 
sury of the home enough to beauti- 
fy their lives and increase their 
happiness if only they would lead 
it into the right channels. The 
money would not be missed, while 
their pleasures would be tenfold 
and lasting. Even the very poorest 
of the poor spends uselessly—and 
alas! often wickedly—what would 
make him a happy, self-respecting 
man ; and, strictly speaking, no onc 
can say that he cannot afford good 
and healthy pleasures, for, as a mat- 
ter of fact, he does afford bad and 
unhealthy, or, to say the least, un- 
satisfactory, ones. Let every one 
ask this question of his own experi- 
ence: Which costs most in the 
long run, a healthy pleasure, say 
even an innocent hobby, or a vi- 
cious and lowering pursuit? 
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TuHaT there are many flaws and 
deficiencies in the social structure 
of our bustling republic, from its 
foundation in the single family to 
the collection of families forming 
general society, cannot be denied. 
Among these none are more pal- 
pable than the failure to provide 
comfortable space, suitable appoint- 
ments, and a well-defined position 
therein for our grandmothers. 

Their claims to consideration as 
a class, existing—albeit by mere 
sufferance—in every city, village, 
and rural corner throughout the 
length and breadth of our wide do- 
main, seem to have been crowded 
out and lost in the confusion and 
dust upwhirled by our great social 
vehicle in its onward sweep toward 
an imaginary and unattainable El 
Dorado. No one seems to compre- 
hend the binding obligation of 
those claims. The force of a play- 
ful remark made by the great and 
good Father Burke to his mother— 
when she complained that she failed 
to hear his lecture because the hall 
was so crowded that she could not 
get in—“ Ah! mother dear, wasn’t 
that too bad? Just think of it! 
Why, if it hadn't been for you, dear, 
I wouldn't have been there myself !” has 
not come home to Americans in con- 
nection with this subject. They do 
not pause to reflect that, but for our 
grandmothers, this great multitude 
now rushing so furiously toward 
every promising avente to wealth 
and influence, elbowing and jostling 
each other in their mad career, 
would not have been in existence. 

Nor are the annoyances to which 
this class is exposed in consequenee 
of such neglect—itself the result 
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rather of heedlessness than design 
—any the less burdensome that they 
are mainly of so negative a charac- 
ter as scarcely to form the basis of 
a positive complaint; nay, so far 
from this that when they find voice 
in such utterance as the disquieting 
consciousness of their reality, in 
spite of their unreal guise, may force 
from the victims, the moan is more 
apt to excite ill-concealed merri- 
ment in a listener, by its quaint 
whimsicality, than pity or sympathy. 

Yet these evils are real and con- 
stantly increasing. The most serious 
of them are the outgrowth of modern 
civilization and the progressive doc- 
trines of the last quarter of a cen- 
tury. In this enlightened age it is 
not to be supposed that people 
must grow old, and it is highly im- 
proper for our grandmother to insist 
upon submitting to conditions pro- 
per enough to humanity before it 
flourished in the light of “ advanced 
ideas,” but wholly out of place now. 
As recently as twenty-five years 
ago she was, perforce of that very 
submission, an important element 
in the domestic and social circle. 
She occupied a position quite in- 
dependent of such prescribed rules 
and customs as govern other classes 
in society. She was not expected 
to conform to every caprice of 
fashion. She was permitted to 
dress in a manner consistent with 
her age, and no one respected her 
the less, or thought of indulging in 
sharp criticism of her style, if it was 
of an obsolete date. She could em- 
ploy her time in suitable occupa- 
tions, and render the useful and ac- 
ceptable services to the family and 
neighborhood for which the skill 
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acquired by her long acquaintance 
with the world and its exigencies 
eminently fitted her; or repose in 
the calm twilight of life’s evening 
hour, in such habiliments as best 
comported with her own comfort 
and the requirements of her gradual 
descent into the valley of years. 

Not so now. The milliners pro- 
vide her with no bonnets or caps 
befitting her age; nay, they utterly 
refuse to attempt, at any price, the 
construction for her of suitable 
head-gear. Such manufacture has 
taken its place among the “lost 
arts,” and they do not wish to re- 
vive it. The mantua-makers insist 
upon “the demi-train, at least,” and 
she must submit in the matter of the 
overskirt, with its puffed abomina- 
tions and puckered deformities. She 
is allowed no ease or comfort in her 
costume, but is required to assume 
all the grotesque discomforts in- 
vented by modern modistes for the 
summer-day butterflies of fashion, 
at the 1isk, if she reflises, of being 
followed, every time she ventures to 
appear among them, with such re- 
marks as, “A nice old lady? Oh! 
yes; but it ¢s a pity that she will 
persist in making such a guy of her- 
self, with those old-fashioned sleeves 
and skirts, and her plain white mus- 
lin caps.” 

It is curious to remark how dif- 
ferent is the relative position of the 
grandfather, at home and abroad, 
from that of his female contempora- 
try. How independent he is of con- 
ventional forms in his dress and in- 
tercourse with society; how free 
to go and come when he pleases, 
without giving occasion for wry 
faces or unkind criticisms if the 
fashion of his coat has not been 
changed for half a century! Is he 
not rather regarded with increased 
respect on that account? 

But the prevailing modern rule 
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in relation to the dress of women of 
all ages is that it shall change in 
style with every change of the 
moon, and, above all, that as much 
expense in material and labor shall 
be lavished upon its elaboration as 
the inventive genius of skilled artists 
can possibly devise. And Ameri- 
can-women—even grandmothers— 
are so foolish as to bow in slavish 
submission to this intolerable ty- 
ranny, which is working such wide- 
spread ruin and desolation in our 
country! “Let Fashion rule, though 
the heavens fall,” say they. 

So completely have all correct 
ideas pertaining to true taste in the 
discriminating consistency of differ- 
ent costumes adapted to the differ- 
ent periods of life been swallowed 
up in the all-prevailing fashion- 
worship, that there is now scarcely 
any distinction, save in length of 
skirt, between the dress of the little 


girl of five and that of her grand- 
mother, mother, or the young lady, 


her elder sister. Pitiable indeed 
is this loss of all sense of the fitness 
of things for the two extremes of 
human life, which should be ex- 
empted from subjection to discom- 
forts for fashion’s sake! 

What spectacle can be more 
mournfully absurd than that of a 
pale, wrinkled old face set in a 
ghastly silvered frame of the hair- 
dresser’s curls and crimps, and sur- 
mounted, to complete its repulsive- 
ness, with a bedizened hat, the 
form of which can only be made 
barely tolerable by a beautiful young 
face beneath it; or that of a form 
bending under the weight of years, 
carrying with trembling steps a load 
of jewelry and such remarkable ex- 
crescences, frills, flounces, and fur- 
belows, as the dressmaker insists 
upon cumbering it withal? These 
pitiful sights are constantly dis- 
played in our palace-cars, at our 
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hotels, boarding-houses and water- 
ing-places, even by the aged inva- 
lids who frequent the latter for their 
healing influences. 

This is all wrong! There is no 
good sense or propriety in it. The 
free-born American woman should 
claim immunity from such bondage, 
and the right to accept with cheer- 
ful grace that rest from the petty 
strifes and ambitions which agitate 
life’s noon-day to which she is en- 
titled at its twilight-hour. If she 
has—either by inheritance or the 
successful, if not altogether honest, 
speculations of her male kin—come 
into possession of more money than 
she well knows how to use, she 
should set that inherent Yankee wit, 
which is her inalienable national 
dower, to devise some less ridicu- 
lous, at least, if not more useful, 
mode of disbursing it. 

When we consider the multitudes 
of starving poor that throng our 
cities; the necessities of widows 
and orphans; the notable rarity of 
well-selected and amply-filled libra- 
ries among our wealthy classes, and 
their very meagre patronage of the 
fine arts, we discover that there is 
no lack of proper and elevating ob- 
jects for expenditure. Above all, 
when we reflect that the possessors 
of wealth must inevitably be called 
to a rigid account of their steward- 
ship at last, the thought is appalling, 
and the subject, in all its phases, 
for this world and the next, is a sad 
one to contemplate. 

In pleasing contrast with the pic- 
ture presented by the domestic and 
social attitude of the average Ameri- 
can grandmothers of to-day is that 
which we have frequently been so 
favored as to witness among the 
most wealthy, as well as the poorest, 
classes of our faithful foreign popu- 
lations; where the grandmother, 
in her comfortable though antiquat- 
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ed cap and costume, was the most 
honored and tenderly beloved mem- 
ber of the household, its arbiter in 
all disputes, its wise and chosen 
counsellor in all doubts, its nurse in 
sickness, comforter in affliction, and 
its guide to that blessed land on 
the confines of which her aged feet 
were tottering. 

She indulged no worldly ambi- 
tions; gave no thought to dress, 
save to restrict it to the severest 
simplicity and neatness. She filled 
no brilliant 7é/e at home or in so- 
ciety, nor cared for anything but to 
do good to all as she had opportu- 
nity. She was not learned in the 
philosophy of books and literature ; 
her deficiency in such knowledge 
mzy have been so great as to excite 
a sneer in her American neighbor, 
who had enjoyed the great “ advan- 
tages ” of the public-school system ; 
but even the youngest of her nu- 
merous grandchildren—who gather- 
ed around her chair in the most 
cosey corner, of an evening, to listen 
reverently to her explanations of 
“Christian Doctrine,” to join with 
her in recitations of the beads, and 
to give rapt attention to her tales 
and legends ofthe “ dearold land ”"— 
knew that her venerable head was 
stored with treasures of learning 
more precious than all earthly lore 
in the sight of Him before whom the 
“wisdom of this world is foolish- 
ness,” and who has chosen the 
“weak things thereof to confound 
the wise.” 

How will they miss her when she 
is gone! For how many long years 
will “ grandmother’s ” virtues and 
her pious instructions form the 
theme, and her advice and prayers 
the sustaining resource, of her chil- 
dren’s children, while they carefully 
transmit to theirs her unwritten 
memoirs as an invaluable legacy of 
precept and example! 
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ALMOND-BOUGH with blossom rife, 
Pride of beauty picturing ; 

Blooms like thee the flow’r of life, 
Blooms and withers in the spring. 


Missed or gathered, prized or slighted, 
Still from wreath and fingered spray 
One by one its petals, blighted, 
Pass, like pleasures day by day. 


Taste we then its brief delight, 
Ere the stealthy winds go by ; 
Drain the laughing chalice quite, 
Drink the perfume that must die. 


Oft is beauty like the flow’r 
Gathered for a guest at morn, 

And before the festal hour 
From his chilly temples torn. 


One day ends: another breaks; 
Spring and all her sweets decay ; 

Every leaf the light wind takes 
Whispers, “ Gather while ye may.” 


Since the rose is doomed to perish— 
Perish, pass, nor bloom again, 

Lovers’ lips her blossom cherish, 
Love her dying sweets detain. 
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CaTHOoLIC CHURCH AND CHRISTIAN 
State. A Series of Essays on the 
Relation of the Church to the Civil 
Power. Translated, with the permis- 
sion of the author, from the German 
ef Dr. Joseph Hergenréther, Professor 
of Canon Law and Church History at 
the University of Wiirzburg. In two 
volumes. London: Burns & Oates. 
1876. 

It is to be regretted that the price of 
this excellent work has been placed so 
high, although its paper covers and gen- 
erally cheap style of execution give it 
the appearance of a German rather than 
an English publication. The price in 
England is one pound sterling, which 
makes it necessary to sell it for eight 
dollars in this country, and with a decent 
binding it must cost ten dollars. This 
great cost must impede the general cir- 
culation which such a work merits and 
ought to obtain. In respect to the value 
of its contents, it is well worth the price 
it costs, and ought to have a place in 
every public library and on the book- 
shelves of every Catholic of intelligence 
and culture—indeed, of every educated 
man who wishes to understand the 
questions mooted and discussed so gen- 
erully at the present time in respect to 
the nature and mutual relations of the 
church and the state. It is a master- 
ly scientific treatise, constructed with 
that solid learning and thoroughness of 
exposition which characterize the works 
of genuine German scholarship. The 
author is one of the most eminent of the 
Catholic professors of Germany, at home 
in canon law, history, and jurisprudence, 
well versed in theology, and enjoying an 
established reputation for sound ortho- 
doxy in doctrine. The division of his 
topics into separate essays, each with its 
distinct sections, makes it easier to fol- 
low his course of exposition and reason- 
ing than it would be if they were ar- 
ranged under a more strictly methodi- 
cal form, and his abundant references, 
frequently accompanied by citations, give 
evidence of the sources he has referred 
to, as well as the means of referring, in 


case of need, to these authorities. Heis 
succinct and brief in his treatment, yet 
clear and precise. The subjects about 
which Mr, Gladstone’s £xfostulation 
have awakened controversy are treated 
comprehensively and in their principles, 
furnishirg a general defence of the Cath- 
olic Church, and a refutation of the ac- 
cusations of her enemies in respect to 
her polity, administration, and relations 
to the natural and temporal order. In 
short, it is a text-book or manual for in- 
Struction, fitted to be used as a guide to 
those who have to teach, asan arsenal from 
which those who have to write or lecture 
may draw their weapons of argument, 
and as a standard of reference for the 
correct decision of the matters within 
its scope. The private student will find 
it all that is requisite for his complete 
and accurate information on the impor- 
tant topics of which it treats. We un- 
derstand that the translation has been 
made by Miss Allies, assisted by two 
other ladies, and, we doubt not, under 
her fathe:’s supervision. We have not 
seen the original, but the translation 
seems to have been thoroughly well 
executed. The work will undoubopllty 
take its place at once as a classic. 


HISTOIRE DE MADAME BARAT, FONDA- 
TRICE DE LA SOCIETE DU SACRE-C@&UR 
DE Jesus. Par M. l’Abbe Baunard. 
Paris: Poussielque Fréres, Rue Cas- 
sette 27. 1876. 

We have had the honor of receiving 
one of the first copies of this long-ex- 
pected biography of one of the great 
women of this century, and take the ear- 
liest opportunity of making the due ac- 
knowledgment. This is not a book to 
be dismissed by a brief notice, and we 
hope to make it the subject of an article 
in one of our future numbers, after hav- 
ing given it the careful perusal which it 
merits. It is published in two goodly 
volumes of fair, large type, averaging 
each six hundred octavo pages. The 
Abbé Baunard is already celebrated as 
the author of the Life of St. Fohn. Those 
who read French easily and with plea- 
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sure will prefer, we suppose, to obtain 
the original work, which no doubt will 
soon be for sale in our foreign book- 
stores. Nevertheless, as a translation 
from the graceful pen of Lady Georgiana 
Fullerton is advertised as nearly or quite 
ready, we are confident that the charm 
of the Abbé Baunard’s style will be pre- 
served, in so far as that is possible, in 
the Life of Madame Barat which is soon 
to appear in English. It is already evi- 
dent that this biography, which is at 
the same time a history of the insti- 
tute founded by the venerable lady 
who is its subject, will have a world- 
wide circulation. In our own country 
there are great numbers who are eagerly 
desiring the opportunity of perusing it. 
We have as yet only commenced the 
pleasing task, but we have gone far 
enough to warrant the assurance that 
those who are looking forward to the 
reading of it as a source of great benefit 
and pure enjoyment will not be disap- 
pointed. 


Are You My Wire? By the author of 
A Salon in Paris before the War, Num- 
ber Thirteen, Pius VJ, etc. New 
York: The Catholic Publication So- 
ciety. 1876. 1 vol. 8vo. Pp. 292. 
The startling question that gives a title 

to this story has been before the readers 

of THE CATHOLIC WorLD for many 
months. Those who have followed out 
the puzzle presented to them through its 
monthly instalments will have found for 
themselves the solution of the problem, 
and formed their own opinion regarding 
its merits or demerits. The story is now 
published in book-form, and adds one 
more to the number of admirable origi- 
nal works of fiction given to the Catholic 
public through the pages of THE CATHO- 

Lic WoRLD. 

Are You My Wéife? is remarkable, 
and welcome, at least in this: that it 
shakes itself loose from the mouldy tra- 
ditions which seem to form the stock-in- 
trade of most of our Catholic writers of 
English fiction. It is a bold effort and 
well sustained. The story is full of in- 
terest from beginning to end; the char- 
acters clean-cut and distinct; the inci- 
dents varying and rapid ; and the secret 
carefully concealed to the very last. It 
is not, perhaps, of the first, but certainly 
of a very good, order of art, and pos- 
sesses this exceptional merit over its fel- 
lows, that while the facts on which it 
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hangs are as interesting as those in the 
best works of non-Catholic novelists, the 
purity and moral elevation of the whole 
are far beyond what even the best of such 
writers can furnish. 

It is needless here to sketch the plot, 
which, though woven out of natural ma- 
terials, is ingeniously intricate. Many of 
the characters are such as may be met 
with any day in England. The nominal 
heroine is a wild, weird creation; the 
real heroine is Franceline, as charming a 
girl as ever,met us in the pages of a 
novel or stole our hearts away in real 
life. No wonder all the young men go 
wild over her; no wonder that the old 
men do the same. She grows up and 
develops under our sight the dreamy, 
happy child, until she, and we with her, 
suddenly start to find she is a woman. 

The graceful yet powerful pen that 
gave us such sketches as 4 Salon in 
Paris before the War, Number Thir- 
teen, and others equally good, has not 
mistaken its powers—indeed, has not, we 
are convinced, yet tried them to the full 
of their bent—in the present more 
finished and more ambitious work. 
There is little or nothing in Are You My 
Wife? to betray the hand of an unprac- 
tised novelist. Only here and there oc- 
curs a fulsomeness of detail on minor 
matters that were better condensed. Jn 
one or two places, though very rarely, 
the conversation flags. Conversation is, 
as a rule, slow enough in society itself; 
in a book, when slow at all, it becomes 
intolerable. These are the only blemishes 
we find in an unusually interesting book. 
Sir Simon Harness, Ponce Anwyll, Miss 
Merrywig, Miss Bulpit, Angélique, and 
Raymond are characters with whom we re- 
gret to part, as also Franceline and Clide, 
were they not so well provided for. Hu- 
mor, wit, and imagination are plentiful 
throughout the book, while the pictures 
of natural scenery are often unsurpassed. 
Here, for instance, is a picture of still 
life that the best of pencils or pens 
might be proud to own: 

“On emerging from the damp dark- 
ness after an hour with Miss Merrywig. 
Franceline found that the sun had 
climbed up to the zenith, and was pour- 
ing down a sultry glow that made the 
earth smoke again. There was a stile at 
the end of the wood, and she sat down 
to rest herself under the thick shade of 
a sycamore. The stillness of the noon 
was on everything. A few lively linnets 
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tried to sing, but, the effort being 
prompted solely by duty, after a while 
they gave it up, and withdrew to the 
coolest nooks, and enjoyed their siesta 
like the lazy ones. Nobody stirred, ex- 
cept the insects that were chirping in the 
grass, and some bees that sailed from 
flower to flower, buzzing and doing field- 
labor when everybody else was asleep or 
idle. To the right the fields were brim- 
ful of ripening grain of every shade of 
gold; the deep-orange corn was over- 
flowing into the pale amber of the rye, 
and the bearded-barley was washing the 
hedge that walled it off from the lemon- 
colored wheat. To the left the rich 
grass-lands were dotted with flocks and 
herds. In the nearest meadow some cat- 
tle were herding. It was too hot to eat, 
so they stood surveying the fulness of - 
the earth with mild, bovine gaze. They 
might have been sphinxes, they were so 
still; not a muscle in their sleek bodies 
moved, except that a tail lashed Outs 
against the flies now and then. Some 
were in the open field, holding up their 
white horns to the sunlight ; others were 
grouped in twos and threes under a 
shady tree; but the noontide hush was 
on them all. Presently a number of 
horses came trooping leisurely up to the 
pond near the stile ; the mild-eyed kine 
moved their slow heads after the proces- 
sion, and then, one by,one, trooped on 
with it. The noise of the hoofs plashing 
into the water, and the loud lapping of 
the thirsty tongues, were like a drink to 
the hot silence. Franceline watched 
them lifting their wet mouths, all drip- 
ping, from the pool, and felt as if she had 
been drinking too. There was a long, 
solemn pause, and then a sound like the 
blast of an organ rose up from the pond, 
swelling and sweeping over the fields; 
before it died away a calf in a distant 
paddock answered it.” 


Tue Lire oF Rev. Motner St. JosEpu, 
FOUNDRESS OF THE CONGREGATION OF 
SISTERS OF ST. JosEPH OF BoRDEAUX. 
By |’Abbé P. F. Lebeurier. Translat- 
ed from the French. New York: D. 
& J. Sadlier & Co. 1876. 

When, in the early part of the seven- 
teenth century, St. Francis de Sales 
founded the Order of the Visitation, he 
placed the corporal works of mercy, such 
as visiting the sick and relieving the 
poor, among the duties of its members, 
but he was afterwards induced to modify 


the original plan by making enclosure a 
part of the constitution of the order. 
There was a demand, however, for com- 
munities of women devoted to the relief 
of human misery ; and among the many 
congregations of this kind which were 
founded during the life or shortly after 
the death of St. Francis that of the Sis- 
ters of St. Joseph holds an important 
rank. This order came into existence 
under the fostering care of Father Me- 
daille, a priest of the Company of Jesus, 
in the year 1650, in the diocese of Puy, 
and was soon established in many other 
parts of France. After an existence of a 
hundred and forty years, it was broken 
up and the sisters dispersed by the 
French Revolution ; but upon the con- 
clusion of the Concordat between Napo- 
leon and Pius VII. the religious who 
still survived reassembled and opened 
a house in Lyons, in 1807, under the 
protection of Cardinal Fesch. 

One of the most exemplary and useful 
members of the order since its restora- 
tion, Mother St. Joseph—in the world, 
Jane Chanay—is made known to usin 
the biography whose title we have given. 
There are few lives of which a judicious 
and faithful account would not be use- 
ful, and no kind of writing is more at- 
tractive to most readers than biography. 
It is seldom, however, that we meet with 
a religious biography with which we are 
altogether pleased, and this now before 
us is not at all to our taste. There is 
certainly no reason why the life of a nun 
should not be as full of interest as that 
of a woman engaged in the frivolities and 
vanities of the world, and we cannot but 
think it is the fault of the author that 
Mother St. Joseph’s has not been made 
both instructive and entertaining. The 
narrative is slow and interrupted, the 
style heavy, and the facts often trivial 
without being either amusing or edify- 
ing. We have the authority of Cardinal 
Donnet for the assertion that the book 
is commendable for the beauty of its 
diction ; but this is certainly not true of 
the English translation, which is often 
neither correct nor elegant. Take, for 
instance, the following examples : “ Other 
saints . . . are restored to their Creator 
with not @ maze to dim their lustrous 
brightness” (p. 22). ‘When once the 
fire of jealousy is kindled in the soul, 
nothing can satiate its ravages” (p. 26). 

We close with the following sentence, 
which we commend to the attention of 
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grammar-schools: “This good father 
having, in the course of his missions, met 
with several widows and pious young 
women who were desirous to retire from 
the world and devote themselves to the 
service of the salvation of their neighbor, 
but were deterred for want of means to 
enter convents, he formed the intention 
to propose to some bisho, the establish- 
ment of a congregation into which those 
devoted women could enter and devote 
themselves to labor for their salvation, 
and fulfil all the good works of which 
they were capable in the service of their 
neighbor ” (p. 66). 


PRINCIPIA OR Basis OF SOCIAL SCIENCE. 
By R. J. Wright. Second Edition. 
Philadelphia: Lippincott & Co. 1876. 
The eight or ten pages of letters from 

various persons with which this volume 
is prefaced, and in which the author re- 
ceives thanks for copies of his book, 
forcibly remind us of Sheridan’s formula 
for acknowiedging the publications that 
were constantly sent him; “ Dear Sir: I 
have received your exquisite work, and 
I have no doubt I shall be highly de- 
lighted after I have read it.” The per- 
sons, known and unknown, whose names 
are paraded here all anticipate a time 
when they shall be able to congratulate 
themselves upon having put the Basis 
of Social Science beneath their feet. 

Mr. Wright is doubtless a well-mean- 
ing man ; and if good intentions could 
pacify a.critic’s irritable soul, between 
him and ourselves there would be no 
quarrel. His aim has becn, he informs 
us in his preface, to write a work which, 
without offending the religious, political, 
or scientific susceptibilities of any one, 
would commend itself especially to “ pi- 
ous young men” and “students for the 
ministry, who really desire to be useful 
and to be abreast of their age on this 
subject” ; and we are therefore prepared 
to find him ready to embrace with equal 
tenderness a Mormon prophet, an Oneida 
free lover, a French communist, and a 
Catholic monk. Mr. Wright's sweetness 
and piety are as offensive to us as the 
caress of a Yahoo was to Dean Swift. 
These attempts to reconcile the antago- 
nisms, incompatibilities, and contradic- 
tions of the age, by besmearing them all 
with honey, are worse than absurd ; they 
add to the confusion and weaken the pow- 
er to apprehend truth. The self-imposed 
task of the author of this volume is one 
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which the greatest mind now living could 
not perform in a satisfactory manner. 
Of all sciences, the social is, if it may as 
yet be called a science, the most diffi- 
cult, the most involved and uncertain ; 
in its idea it is a synthesis of all know- 
ledges, and no one who has not gather- 
ed into his own mind the intellectual 
achievements of the whole race should 
attempt to construct a philosophy of s.- 
cial science. The importance of the 
study of sociology we fully admit, and 
gladly welcome even the humblest ef- 
forts to increase our knowledge of this 
subject ; but when those who ought to 
remain in the ranks seek to take com- 
mand, they become disorganizers. Had 
Mr. Wright been modest, he might have 
been useful ; having attempted too much, 


*he has failed to accomplish anything. 


In fact, he has not the first requisite of 
an author—a knowledge of the language 
in which he writes. His style is bar- 
barous and tumultuary, often ungram- 
matical. It must, however, be striking 
and emphatic, if we are to judge from 
the number of words printed in italics 
and majuscules. And his thought is 
like his style—incoherent, crude, and 
embryotic. He has read Comte, Fourier, 
Mill, Herbert Spencer, and Appleton’s 
Cyclopedia, and with their aid and the 
help of a certain “ Theory of the Six 
Units” he hass sought to develop an 
ideal of human society not more impos- 
sible than Plato’s Republic or more 
visionary than More’s Utopia. 

The keynote to his system is the 
“Theory of the Six Units.” The six 
units are the Individual, the Family, the 
Social Circle, the Precinct, the Nation, 
and Mankind. It seems to have been 
his acquaintance with certain other “ sin- 
gular sixes” that led him to a belief in 
six, and but six, social units. In the first 
place, “ the figure which gives the maxi- 
mum amount of internal content with 
the minimum amount of external sur- 
face of similar bodies joined together is 
a HEXAGON.” Again: “In developed 
civilization there are six great classes 
of society ” ; but it is only in some future 
work that the author will tell us about 
these six great classes. And just here 
we wish to find fault with Mr. Wright 
for a habit he has of adroitly arousing 
our curiosity, and then, as we are be- 
ginning to imagine we are about to learn 
something, coolly dropping us with the 
remark that the matter “will be pcer- 
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trayed in another book.” He some- 
times, too, seems to take a wicked 
delight in puzzling his readers, as in 
the following sentence: ‘All affairs, 
when they become ordinary, are apt 
to become matters of business; and 
business matters are—well, we need not 
say what.” But to return to the “ sixes.” 
There are six fundamental motors of 
human passions. There are six infinities 
—namely, deific spirit, soul spirit, matter, 
space, duration, diversity. There are 
six organs of sense (the old notion that 
there were but five is exploded)—sensa- 
tion, temperature, taste, smell, hearing, 
sight. There are six crystallizations—mo- 
nometric, dimetric, trimetric, monoclinic, 
triclinic, and hexagonal. There are six 
religious societies—Adam, Adam and 
Eve, Patriarchy, Israel in Egypt, Israel 
in Palestine, the Christian Church. It 
follows as a matter of course that there 
must be six social units; and in fact, if 
it were worth while, we could prove that 
there must be ten or twenty. 

There is no unit in which Mr. Wright 
so much delights as the Precinct. The 
real cause of the American civil war he 
has discovered to have’ been a neglect 
of Precinct by both the North and the 
South ; and it is quite probable, we think, 
there is no social or political problem 
which may not ultimately be solved in 
the same felicitous and satisfactory man- 
ner. 

Genius is manifested—at least this is, 
we believe, the opinion of Mr. Emerson— 
quite as strikingly in quotation as in 
original composition, and we ‘respect- 
fully call the attention of the philoso- 
pher of Concord to Mr. Wright as a con- 
firmatory example of this law of mind. 
Many a household will find food for 
thought in the following citation: ‘“ Fa- 
mily miffs are a grand institution for 
giving needful repose and after-exhilara- 
tion to overtasked affection.” And this 
other will be interesting to politicians: 
“It is to the criminal propensities of 
man that we owe civilization.” ‘ Alas!” 
sighs our pious philosopher, “that the 
Radicals cannot make a better basis for 
civilization than the foregoing crime-be- 
getting one.” 

From Wells, the phrenologist, Mr. 
Wright gets the following quotation, 
which almost makes us repent of what 
we have written: “ As a class the theo- 
logians have the best heads in the 
world.” 
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CanTATA CATHOLICA. B. H. F. Helle- 
busch. Benziger Bros. 

This is a collection of music for the 
“Asperges,” ‘Vidi Aquam,” several 
Gregorian Masses, the Gregorian Re- 
quiem, the Preface, the Pater Noster, 
Responses, Vespers, the Antiphons of 
the Blessed Virgin, ‘‘O Salutaris,” and 
“Tantum Ergo,” besides a large number 
of pieces intended to be used at Bene- 
diction and at various other times. The 
Gregorian chants for the“‘A sperges,” “Vidi 
Aquam,” and the Masses are harmonized 
by Dr. F. Witt. We cannot say that we 
admire the peculiar “ drone bass” which 
Dr. Witt uses so extensively, and the 
harmonies are, to our ears, crude, and 
sometimes even barbarous, and as a gen- 
eral rule are not in accordance with the 
mode. We also noticed some ear-split- 
ting fifths, used without any excuse 
whatever. The Requiem is very incom- 
plete ; five verses only of the “ Dies 
Ire” are given, and the Gradual and 
Tract are entirely omitted. Mr. Helle- ‘ 
busch remarks in his preface that “ the 
Preface and Pater Noster should only 
be accompanied when required by the 
officiating clergyman and after rehear- 
sal.” In looking in the book for the 
reason for this remark, we find that to 
accompany the simple melody of the 
“Preface of Trinity” one hundred and 
ninety sharps, flats, and naturals are re- 
quired ; and in the accompaniment of the 
words “socia exultatione concelebrant,” 
in the “ Common Preface,” we find twen- 
ty. The melody of the “ Preface” has 
also been altered by sharpening ‘“ do” 
all through. Over eight pages are de- 
voted to Responses, exclusive of the Re- 
sponses for the Preface and Pater Nos- 
ter. In that portion of the book devoted 
to Vespers are some grave errors. On 
page 103 is a note which informs us 
that “the Psalms can be chanted to any 
of the following authentic or simplified 
Vesper tones.” We have yet to learn 
which are the eight authentic tones, and 
we were not aware that authentic and 
simplified meant one and the same thing. 
The eight Psalm-tunes are given with 
their various endings, and with the Se- 
cond, Fourth, Fifth,and Sixth, or “ Final 
by words of one syllable.” We suppose 
“ mediation” is meant ; but then the Sixth 
tone has no different mediation for words 
of one syllable, and the rule for Hebrew 
proper names is not given at all. In the 
Fifth tone the “ si” is improperly marked 
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flat, The pointing of the Psalms is 
very bad; we have “ spiritui, spiritti, 
vidit, sicat, mot4,” etc. In the latter 
part of the book, however, the pieces are 
selected with good taste, and musically, 
although not practically, well arranged. 
The book has been made up in too great 
a hurry. 


Asperces Me. Mass 1n F, Missa DE 
ANGELIS. C, P. Morrison, Worcester, 
Mass. 

The “ Asperges” is chiefly remarkable 
for some very clumsy and incorrect 
modulations and the utter absence of 
any kind of melody and design. The 
“Mass in F” is an easy setting of the 
Ordinary of the Mass combined with a 
nauseating adaptation of English words 
for the use, we suppose, of the “‘ separated 
brethren” who like this kind of music. 
We looked for and found the close on 
the words “Filius Patris,” with a new 
movement for the “ Qui tollis,” and the 
inevitable RESUBRECTIONEM mor... tu 
-.+ oO... rum. The C clef is 
placed at the beginning of the tenor part, 
and the notes are incorrectly written, as 
if in the G clef, an octave higher. The 
composer ought to know that the C clef 
is of as much importance as either the G 
or F clef, and not a purely fanciful char- 
acter to be used or not at the option of 
the writer. The harmony of the “ Missa 
de Angelis” is entirely modern, full of 
chromatic passages, dissonances, etc., 
which Mr. Morrison again ought to know 
are not allowed in harmonies for Grego- 
rian chant. 


ALL AROUND THE Moon. From the 
French of Jules Verne. Freely trans- 
lated by Edw. Roth. With a Map of 
the Moon constructed and engraved for 
this edition, and also with an Appen- 
dix containing the famous Moon Hoax, 
by R. Adams Locke. New York : 
The Catholic Publication Society, No. 
9 Warren Street. 1876. 

It is not often the case that translations 
are, like the present one, an improve- 
ment on the original, especially when 
the original work is such an admirable 
one as that from which this translation is 
made. We noticed the first part, pub- 
lished under the title of Ze Baltimore 
Gun Club, some time ago, favorably, and 
have been even more pleased with this 
sequel. 

Mr. Roth calls the book a free transla- 
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tion, but this term hardly conveys the 
idea of the adaptation which he has really 
made of the text. Verne certainly in- 
tended, when he laid the scene in Amer- 
ica, to make the characters, incidents, and 
conversation thoroughly American, and 
he succeeded as well as could have been 
expected ; but the task was one simply 
impossible for a toreigner, and any trans- 
lation at all approaching to literal exact- 
ness, no matter by whom made, would 
have been sure to have shared the defects 
of the text. Mr. Roth, therefore, to carry 
out the author’s idea, had practically to 
rewrite the book in such a way as to pre- 
serve the genius of the conception while 
altering the details in a way which re- 
quired an ability like that of the author 
himself. 

Besides having made the book really 
an American one, he has added to its 
scientific merit by a fuller explanation of 
the problem which is the nucleus of the 
story. 

The “ Moon Hoax,” which is append- 
ed, was probably the most successful and 
the best contrived of all the scientific 
canards which have ever appeared. It 
was written more than forty years ago, 
but its memory has not yet died out, and 
it was so cleverly done as to be well 
worthy of this reprint. 

The book is illustrated by twenty-four 
cuts, besides the map of the moon men- 
tioned in the title. It would really have 
been better without the rather clap-trap 
additional about the Centennial at its 
close, but this makes it all the more 
American, and may be excusable under 
the circumstances. 


THE WyYNDHAM Famity: A Story of 
Modern Life. By the author of M/our/ 


St. Lawrence. London: Burns & 
Oates. 1576. (For sale by The Catho- 
lic Publication Society.) 

The best of motives and any quantity 
of the most pious reflections have com- 
bined to make of these two volumes a 
remarkably dull story. This is to be 
regretted ; for those who can overcome 
the repugnance of wading through page 
after page of what, with the best will in 
the world, we can only call dreary writ- 
ing. will find much sound sense on the 
conduct of the family and what are called 
“the exigencies” of modern | society. 
The author has attempted a bold feat—to 
paint the “heroics” of the kitchen, or, 
as they are called in the story, “the 
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glory of service.” That there may be, 
that there is often, glory in service there 
can be no doubt. This is the power of 
Christianity. That a cook may be, and 
indeed often is, a model of self-sacrifice, 
or at least a source of great self-sacrifice 
in others, he would be a rash man who 
should undertake to deny. The author 
of The Wyndham Family would reverse 
the old saying that “‘ God sends the food, 
but the devil sends the cook.” To be 
sure, the particular cook here held up to 
view turns out to be quite a superior 
character, and this makes one of the sur- 
prises of the story. The experiment, 
however, can scarcely be considered a 
happy one. Were’the two volumes con- 
densed into one; were the atmosphere of 
the kitchen a little less obtrusive ; were 
the girls in the story made to talk like 
girls, and not like what on this side wonld 
be called by some “school marms” ; 
weré there onlya little more of the relief 
afforded by such a character as “ Uncle 
Sanders,” Zhe Wyndham Family might 
have been not only what it now is, a _ve- 
hicle for highly moral reflections, but a 
popular and interesting story. 

It is strange that England, which has 
done so much in reviving Catholic Eng- 
lish letters within the last century, and 
which is so high in the higher walks oi 
literature, should, with a very few excep- 
tions, continue to furnish about the 
poorest specimens of Catholic stories 
that the world has ever seen. Indeed, 
a kind of ‘‘ goody-goody” school has 
grown up there which holds its own 
with “exasperating persistency. The 
sooner that school is brokengmp the 
better. There surely might be found a 
happy medium between the “penny 
dreadful,” or the fleshly school of fiction, 
and that which reads like a very weak 
dilution of the penny catechism. 


THIRTY-FOURTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE 
BOARD OF EDUCATION OF THE CITY 
AND County oF New YorK FOR THE 
YEAR ENDING DECEMBER 31, 1875. 
Apart from the mass of interesting sta- 

tistics contained in this report, the com- 

prehensi€e style adopted by the compiler 
of preserting facts and figures deserves 
special mention. 

We have been interested in the deve- 
lopment of the law compelling children 
to attend school, but fail to find satisfac- 
tory information regarding its workings 
in the report of the Superintendent of 
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Truancy. An increase of 7,614 in the 
daily average attendance is claimed by 
him. These figures do not agree with the 
facts stated on pp. 12 and 213, and in ad- 
dition the attendance of 1874 shows an 
increase of 15,094 over 1873. 

After a year’s trial the superintendent 
comes to the conclusion that the law, as 
it now stands, is a failure, and recom- 
mends the enactment of other laws, and 
the erection of new institutions to en- 
force the present law, of which he says: 
“Instances of opposition on the part of 
the parents to the law, or the efforts of the 
agents, are extremely rare ; but rather do 
they regard themas welcome visitors and 
valuable auxiliaries, their authority and 
suasion being earnestly solicited for the 
reformation of the child” (p. 424). 


FLAMINIA, and other stories; Lucas 
Garcia, and other stories; PERICO 
THE SAD, and other stories; ROBERT, 
OR THE INFLUENCE OF A Goop Mo- 
THER ; THE -CRUCIFIX OF BADEN, and 
other stories; THe Story oF MARCEL, 

_ and other tales. New York: The 
Catholic Publication Society. 1876. 
These are all excellent stories, choice 

flowers of fiction culled from French, 
Spanish, Italian, German, and English 
gardens, while those of native growth 
are not forgotten. They are reprints 
from THE CATHOLIC WorLD; and how 
admirably fitted they are to meet a gen- 
eral want the reader may judge for him- 
self by glancing at this month’s Bulletin, 
which presents the verdict of the Catho- 
lic press on them. Nothing is more 
needed nowadays than gvod popular 
Catholic literature, stories, perhaps, 
more than anything else. We accord- 
ingly welcome the republication in book 
form of stories which were universally 
well received as they appeared in the 
columns of THE CaTHoitic Wor-p, and 
only hope that the series may be con- 
tinued. 


EPISODES OF THE PARIS COMMUNE IN 
1871. Translated from the French by 
the Lady Blanche Murphy. Benziger 
Brothers, New York, Cincinnati, and 
St. Louis. 1876. 

This is a little volume of very readable 
sketches, relating the persecutions and 
sufferings of the various brotherhoods of 
Paris during the brief reign of the Com- 
munein1871. Their schools were closed, 
their houses invaded, and the brothers 
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who had not succeeded in escaping to 
some safe hiding-place were arrested 
and thrown into prison. The services 
of the Christian Brothers as ambulance 
nurses during the war were known to 
the whole country; but the Commune 
ruthlessly drove them from the bedsides 
of the wounded and dying soldiers. 
“ Down with the Black-gowns!” was the 
cry. “ Death to the Brothers! Let them 
go join Darboy.” 

“The watchword of the Revolution,” 
said Raoul Rigault to M. Cotte, the 
writer of one of these sketches, and late 
director of the press ambulances of 
Longchamps—‘‘ the watchword of the 
Revolution is death to réligion, to ritual, 
to priests!” And he added: “As long 
as there is left in the land one man who 
dares pronounce the name of God all 
our labor will have been in vain, and we 
shall not be able to lay down the sword 
and the rifle.” 

The style of the translation is easy and 
simple, and these Zfisodes will very fit- 
tingly occupy a place in “ The Catholic 
Premium-Book Library.” 


Tue Story or A Vocation: How IT 
CAME ABOUT, AND WHAT BECAME OF IT. 
New York: The Catholic Publication 
Society. 1876. 

This is really the story of two voca- 
tions—of one in the world, and of an- 
other in, but notof, the world. It is one 
of those pure, graceful, yet interesting 
tales which are only toofew. The trans- 
lation, from the French, is well done. 
Parents and those who have charge of 
children will find this book not only 
highly entertaining but of real utility. 


Tue Episcopat SUCCESSION IN ENGLAND, 
SCOTLAND, AND IRELAND, A.D. 1400 TO 
1875. With appointments to monas- 
teries and extracts from consistorial 
acts taken from MSS, in public and 
private libraries in Rome, Florence, 
Bologna, Ravenna, and Paris. By W. 
Maziére Brady. Vol. I. Rome: Ti- 
pografia della Pace. 1876. 

This collection of curious documents 
relates to the Catholic succession. It is 
of great utility to the searcher into eccle- 
siastical antiquities. The author hascon- 
sulted archives and searched out old re- 
cords with much diligence, and gathered 
together a number of curious items of in- 
formation of great value and interest to 
the antiquarian student. The most inter- 
esting of these is the account of Dr. Gold- 
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well, Bishop of St. Asaph, the last of the 
old line of Catholic succession in Eng- 
land, a prelate whose learning and sanc- 
tity make him worthy to close the series 
which St. Augustine began. 


Boston To Wasnincton. A Pocket 
Guide to the Great Eastern Cities and 
the Centennial Exhibition, with Maps. 
New York: Hurd & Houghton. 1876. 
The title of this work will give the 

reader but a poor idea of its value com- 

pared with other guides, which are mere 
advertising sheets. This book is neat in 
every way—in its paper, in its printing, in 
its illustrations, and in its binding—and 
contains a great amount of interesting 
and correct information about the cities 
of Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Bal- 
timore, and Washington, and will prove 

a valuable guide to the traveller, whe- 

ther native or foreign. 


VOYAGES DANS L’AMERIQUE SEPTEN- 
TRIONALE. Par L. R. Pére P..J. De 
Smet, S.J. Bruxelles: Benziger Bros. ; 
New York. 

This is a Frepch edition of Father De 
Smet's travels as an Indian missionary in 
the Rocky Mountains and in Oregon. 
This celebrated Jesuit, besides being a 
zealous apostle, was also a keen observer 
of men and customs, and his descriptions 
of Indian life, with which no man was 
more familiar, are both entertaining and 
instructive. A biography of Father De 
Smet has been recently published in Bel- 
gium, an English translation of which 
would, we think, be welcomed by Ameri- 
can Catholics. 


NOTE TO THE ARTICLE ON 

“THOMISTIC PHILOSOPHY.” 

TuosE who read carefully the philoso- 
phical articles which appear from time to 
time in our pages will notice that differ- 
ent, and even contradictory, opinions on 
some points are to be met with occasion- 
ally. It seems proper to explain, there- 
fore, that the editor, and those who assist 
him :n supervising the conduct of the 
magazine, while professing a general ad- 
hesion to the doctrine of St. Thomas, 
allow a considerable latitude in the ex- 
pression of individual opinion by the 
different writers who contribute articles ; 
and do not necessarily imply, in their ap- 
probation of pieces for publication, that 
they concur in every respect with the 
statements and arguments contained in 
them. 








